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THOMAS JEFFERSON ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


By GORDON E. BAKER 


University of California, Santa Barbara College 


Academic freedom has become the subject in recent years of 
increasing interest and concern. Incidents at numerous educa- 
tional institutions—faculty dismissals, loyalty oaths, and Congres- 
sional investigations in particular—reflect the general atmosphere 
of uneasiness and suspicion which has prevailed in America since 
World War II. The ensuing controversies often attest a lamen- 
table lack of historical perspective and an excessive reliance upon 
expediency. But academic freedom is by no means a recent prob- 
lem; throughout most of American history it has been a live issue. 
From the more distant and detached view of the present, an ex- 
amination of an earlier problem, beclouded by passions of its own 
time, might be fruitful in revealing certain principles in the relation 
of educational free inquiry to democratic society. 


II 


Particularly appropriate to a study of academic freedom are the 
views of Thomas Jefferson. His insistence on freedom of inquiry 
and expression, his steady reliance on the force of reason, are 
equalled in eloquence by few, if any, figures in American history. 
A cultured scholar in his own right, Jefferson throughout his life- 
time also held an intense interest in education and continually 
pressed for its development and extension. 

Jefferson’s preoccupation with education is not surprising when 
we consider his political philosophy. Insisting that the only sure 
strength of government lay in the people, he was naturally con- 
cerned with adequate education for the citizenry of a republic. 
Progress, he held, was impossible without enlightenment of the 
people. “I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of 
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the society but the people themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome dis- 
cretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform their 
discretion by education.” 

Nor was Jefferson content merely to speculate on education and 
its importance to democratic self-government. He was active for 
much of his life in attempting to put his ideas into practice. As 
early as 1779, before independence was yet won, Jefferson, as a 
member of the Virginia legislature, sponsored a vast revolutionary 
program, a vital part of which was his “Bill for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” providing for a complete system of public 
education.?, Not for many years was even a part of this plan 
adopted. But one of Jefferson’s educational schemes finally did 
bear fruit—the establishment of the University of Virginia, the 
first state university in the nation. Hisimprint upon the character 
and spirit of the university was so tremendous that the institution 
has been termed ‘“The Lengthened Shadow of One Man.” Pro- 
viding the architectural design for the University of Virginia was 
but a part of Jefferson’s contribution to its establishment during 
the last years of his life. ‘““The institution was to be the crowning 
glory of his life, and upon it he lavished all that was in him, his 
energies, his talents, his hopes.’ 

In a temperament such as Jefferson’s we would naturally expect 
academic freedom to be a guiding principle in moulding the uni- 
versity of his dreams. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine a more 
forthright expression of this ideal than these familiar words of Jef- 
ferson himself in reference to the University of Virginia: “This 
institution will be based on the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it may 
lead, nor to tolerate any error, so long as reason is left free to 
combat 


1 Jefferson to William C. Jarvis, September 28, 1820—The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Library Edition, Washington, D. C.: 1903), Vol. XV, p. 278. Herein- 
after referred to as Library Edition. 

? The most systematic and reliable account of Jefferson in the field of education is 
Roy J. Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson (Cambridge, Mass.: 
I 


1). 

+ Philip A. Bruce, History of the University of Virginia, 1819-1919 (New York: 
1920), § vols. Quotation from title page. 

* Saul K. Padover, Fefferson (New York: 1942), p. 399- 

5 Jefferson to William Roscoe, December 27, 1820—Library Edition, XV, p. 303- 
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Even before the University of Virginia opened its doors for 
instruction, however, a controversy involving academic freedom 
arose. The first professor appointed to the faculty of the Univer- 
sity, then under construction, was Dr. Thomas Cooper. A noted 
scientist, teacher, and former judge, Cooper was confirmed in 
1819 as professor of chemistry, mineralogy, natural philosophy, 
and law. But widespread opposition arose from religious groups, 
especially Presbyterians, to Cooper’s unorthodox religious views. 
When some of the University’s Board of Visitors suggested with- 
drawing the appointment, Jefferson objected: 


...It appears to me that we are bound, not only in consistency 
and reputation, but in law, if Dr. Cooper accepts our proposition. 
And why should we wish otherwise? Cooper is acknowledged by 
every enlightened man who knows him, to be the greatest man in 
America, in the powers of mind, and in acquired information, and 
that without a single exception.! 


Jefferson’s views prevailed for a time. But increasingly hostile 
attacks from the clergy created such an unfavorable atmosphere 
that Cooper graciously offered to resign. The University’s com- 
pletion had already been postponed through lack of funds, and the 
effect of public hostility on the success of the new venture was 
feared by other members of the Board of Visitors besides Jefferson. 
The sage of Monticello was outspoken in his denunciation of the 
orthodox clergy: 


Their pulpits are now resounding with denunciations against the 
appointment of Doctor Cooper, whom they charge as a mono- 
theist in opposition to their tritheism. Hostile as these sects are, 
in every pe point, to one another, they unite in maintaining 
their mystical theogony against those who believe there is one God 
only... . They pant toreestablish, dy /aw, that holy inquisition, 


1 Jefferson to Joseph Cabell, March 1, 1819—Early History of the University 
of Virginia as Contained in the Letters of Thomas Fefferson and Joseph C. Cadell 
(Richmond: 1856), p. 169. Hereinafter referred to as Fefferson-Cabell Letters. 
Despite Cooper’s outstanding abilities, Jefferson’s praise is probably somewhat 
extravagant. See Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper (New Haven: 
1926), p. 245. 
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which they can now only infuse into public opinion... . But in 
despite of their fulminations against endeavors to enlighten the 
general mind, to improve the reason of the people, and encourage 
them in the use of it, the liberality of this state will support this 
institution, and give fair play to the cultivation of reason.! 


But Jefferson himself was unable to stem the tide of hostile opin- 
ion to Cooper. In a letter to the professor he still indicated high 
hopes that the latter would be on the faculty when the university 
opened. “I will not despair then of the avail of your services in 
an establishment which I contemplate as the future bulwark of 
the human mind in this hemisphere.”? In a matter of weeks, 
however, the Board of Visitors formally accepted Cooper’s offer 
of resignation, making an indemnification of $1500 already prom- 
ised in the contract to cover loss of time and expenses.’ Jef- 
ferson made no effort to conceal his deep disappointment at the 
whole affair: 


For myself I was not disposed to regard the denunciations of these 
satellites of religious inquisition; but our colleagues, better judges 
of popular feeling, thought that they were not to be altogether 


neglected; and that it me 0 be better to relieve Dr. Cooper, our- 


selves and the institution from this crusade. . . . 

I do sincerely lament that untoward circumstances have brought 
on us the irreparable loss of this professor, whom I have looked to 
as the corner-stone of our edifice.‘ 


It can be said at this point that Jefferson fully lived up to his 
principles of academic freedom previously expressed, when they 
were put to the test in the Cooper controversy. At a time when 
religious intolerance was the most serious threat to academic free- 
dom, Jefferson showed real courage in standing by Cooper even at 
the risk of endangering the success of his beloved university. Firm 
in his belief that professors should not be easily removed, the father 

} Jefferson to William Short, April 13, 1820—Library Edition, XV, pp. 246-47. 

? Jefferson to Thomas Cooper, August 14, 1820—Library Edition, XV, p. 269. 

3 See Fefferson-Cabell Letters, pp. 460, 469. 

‘ Jefferson to General Robert Tooke May 16, 1820—Librar 4 Edition, XV, 

e 


PP- ; 56. Jefferson persisted in his attempt to get Cooper on the faculty, even 
hen the matter had apparently been settled. See Honeywell, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
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of the University of Virginia often asserted that “tenure is in fact 
for life.””? 


III 


But there is another aspect of academic freedom upon which 
Jefferson strangely abandoned his high principles. Whereas un- 
orthodox religion had posed a seeming educational menace to the 
intolerant groups in the Cooper controversy, the threat which 
Jefferson feared was unorthodox politics, namely Federalism. 
When difficulties arose in procuring a suitable professor of law, 
with doubts as to finding one uninfected with Federalist principles, 
Jefferson proposed to meet the problem by a previous prescription 
of textbooks for courses in government. These are his words: 


In most public seminaries, text-books are prescribed to each of 
the several schools, as the norma docendi in that school; and this 
is generally done by authority of the trustees. I should not 
propose this generally in our University, because, I believe none 
of us are so much at the heights of science in the several branches 
as to undertake this; and therefore that it will be better left to 
the professors, until occasion of interference shall be given. But 
there is one branch in which we are the best judges, in which here- 
sies may be taught, of so interesting a character to our own State, 
and to the United States, as to make it a duty in us to lay down the 
pemeaee which shall be taught. It is that of government. 
Mr. Gilmer being withdrawn, we know not who his successor may 
be. He may be a Richmond lawyer, or one of that school of quon- 
dam federalism, now consolidation. It is our duty to guard against 
the dissemination of such principles among our youth, and the 
diffusion of that poison, by a previous prescription of the texts to 
be followed in their discourses. I dioelen inclose you a resolution 
which I think of proposing at our next meeting; strictly confiding 
it to your own knowledge alone and to that of Mr. Loyall, to 


1 Jefferson to Joseph Cabell, December 22, 1824—Fefferson-Cabell Letters, p. 324. 
In a letter urging Nathaniel Bowditch to accept the professorship of mathematics, 
Jefferson carefully outlined all of the advantages of the new university. As to 
faculty tenure he stated: ‘“The professors of the University themselves compose a 
scientific society. They will be removable only by a vote of two-thirds of the Visi- 
tors; and when you are told that the Visitors are Mr. Madison, President Monroe 
and myself, all known to you by character; Senator Cabell, General Locke, Mr. 
Watson, gentlemen of distinguished worth and information, you will be sensible 
that tenure is in fact for life.”"—Jefferson to Nathaniel Bowditch, Library Edition, 
XLX, p. 267 (October 26, 1818). 
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whom you may communicate it, as I am sure it harmonizes with 
his principles. I wish it kept to ourselves, because I have always 
found that the less such things are spoken of beforehand, the less 
obstruction is contrived to be thrown in their way. I have com- 
municated it to Mr. Madison.! 


The books which Jefferson recommended were Locke’s second 
treatise of government; Sidney’s Discourses on Government; The 
Declaration of Independence; The Federalist; and the Virginia 
Resolutions of 1799. At Madison’s suggestion, Washington’s 
Farewell Address was added.» On March 4, 1825, the University’s 
Board of Visitors adopted the resolution. 

It is interesting to note that Madison was less sanguine as to the 
utility of prescribing texts, suggesting that the books be regarded 
as selected standards, ‘‘without requiring an unqualified conform- 
ity tothem.” He concluded: ‘After all, the most effectual safe- 
guard against heretical intrusions into the School of Politics, will 
be an Able & Orthodox Professor, whose course of instruction will 
be an example to his successors.’’4 

On the importance of political orthodoxy of the professor him- 
self, Jefterson was in agreement. “In the selection of our Law 
Professor,” he wrote Madison, ‘“‘we must be rigorously attentive to 
his political principles.” He added: 


You will recollect that before the Revolution, Coke (on) Littleton 
was the universal elementary book of law students, and a sounder 
Whig never wrote.... You remember also that our lawyers were 
then all Whigs. But when his black-letter text, an uncouth but 
cunning learning got out of fashion, and the honeyed Mansfieldism 
of Blackstone became the students’ hornbook, from that moment, 
that profession (the nursery of our Congress) began to slide into 


1 Jefferson to Joseph Cabell, February 3, 1825 —Fefferson-Cabell Letters, p. 339. 

2 See Madison to Jefferson, February 8, 1825—The Writings of Fames Madison 
(Hunt Ed., New York: 1910), LX, p. 220. 

* The preamble reads as follows: ‘“‘Whereas, it is the duty of this Board to the 
government under which it lives, and especially to that of which this University is 
the immediate creation, to pay special attention to the principles of government 
which shall be inculcated therein, and to provide that none shall be inculcated 
which are incompatible with those on which the Constitution of this State, and of 
the United States were genuinely based, in the common opinion; and for this pur- 
pose it may be necessary to point out specially where these principles are to be 
found legitimately developed: . . .”—Library Edition, XIX, pp. 460-61. 

‘ Writings (Hunt Ed.), IX, p. 220. 
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toryism, and nearly all the young brood of lawyers now are of that 
hue. They suppose themselves, indeed, to be Whigs, because 
they no longer know what Whigism or republicanism means. 
It is in our seminary that that vestal flame is to be kept alive; 
it is thence to be spread anew over our own and the sister 
States.! 


What can be the cause of Jefferson’s alarm on this point? His 
concern about guarding youths against the dissemination of false 
principles seems not only incompatible with his high ideals pre- 
viously noted but also out of character from sucha philosopher. In 
attempting to find the answer to this puzzle, several things must 
be kept in mind. In the first place, Jefferson expressed these sen- 
timents in the last few years of his life when, an octogenarian, he 
felt increasingly powerless to take an active part in preserving the 
hard-fought heritage of republicanism. But even more significant 
was the steadily sharpening sectional conflict which aroused his 
dire fears for the future of the nation. 

Jefferson began to think of the University of Virginia as a source 
of sectional patriotic solidarity as much as a community of scholars. 
Worth noting is Madison’s statement after Jefferson’s death that 
the latter’s “general view was to make it [the university] a nursery 
of Republican patriots as well as genuine scholars.”? The obser- 
vation is borne out in Jefferson’s contention that Northern “semi- 
naries are no longer proper for Southern or Western students.” 
He added that “The signs of the times admonish us to call them 
home. If knowledge is power we should look to its advancement 
at home, where no resource of power will be unwanting.”® Jef- 
ferson apparently feared that Southern students could not resist 
being moulded to Northern ways of thinking. He complained that: 


1 Jefferson to Madison, February 17, 1826—Library Edition, XVI, p. 156. 
Matieon to Samuel H. Smith, November 4, 1826—Writings (Hunt £4), IX, 
25 


8 a to John Taylor, February 14, 1821—Library Edition, XVIII, p. 313. 
To another correspondent Jefferson wrote: ‘“The line of division lately marked out 
between different portions of our confederacy, is such as will never, I fear, be 
obliterated, and we are now trusting to those who are against us in position and 
principle, to fashion to their own form the minds and affections of our youth [who are] 
...imbibing opinions and principles in discord with those of their own country.” 
Jefferson to General February 15, 1821—Library Edition, XV, 
Pp. 315. 


p- 
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...Harvard will still prime it over us, with her twenty professors. 
How many of our youths she now has, learning the lessons of 
Anti-Missourianism, I know not; but a gentleman lately from 
Princeton, told me that he saw there the list of students at that 

lace, and that more than half were Virginians. These will return 
wei no doubt, deeply impressed with the sacred principles of our 
holy alliance of Restrictionists.! 


In placing such an emphasis on the idea of education as power,? 
Jefferson allowed himself to neglect other social forces of as great, 
or greater, importance in the moulding of opinion. Could a Fed- 
eralist professor be expected to corrupt Virginia’s youth in the face 
of Southern institutions such as the home, churches, the press, 
and even other professors? As Alan Barth has wisely pointed 
out: “The dominant cultural bents of a society are not lightly 
forsaken—especially if each generation is allowed to challenge them, 
or hear them challenged, and is left free to accept or reject its in- 
heritance.””* 

That a free exchange of ideas at the University might have re- 
sulted in some moderation of attitudes is, of course, credible. And, 
indeed, such a moderation might have had long-range results of a 
far happier nature. For the sectional controversy that finally 
erupted in a tragic civil war was steadily buttressed by the South’s 
institutional isolation from conflicting ideas. This is hardly to 
suggest that a different attitude toward education could, in itself, 
have overcome the strong economic and social forces working for 
disunion. But it is evident that any opportunity to settle the 
dispute by discussion and compromise was further limited by such 


1 Jefferson to Joseph Cabell, January 31, 1821—efferson-Cabdell Letters, pp. 
201-202. However, Jefferson also disavowed any idea of sectional rivalry in the 
educational field. To his friend George Ticknor, professor at Harvard, he wrote: 
“T know that you scout, as I do, the idea of any rivalship. Our views are catholic 
for the improvement of our country by science... .”—Jefferson to Ticknor, July 
16, 1823—Library Edition, XV, pp. 456-57. And again to Ticknor: ‘‘We are not 
therefor rivals, but fellow-laborers in the same field, where the harvest is great, and 
the laborers few.”—Quoted in O. W. Long, Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor: 
A Chapter in American Scholarship (Williamstown, Mass.: 1933), Pp. 28. 

This statement is typical: ‘All the States but our own are sensible that knowl- 
edge is power. The Missouri question is for power.”—Jefferson to Joseph Cabell, 
January 22, 1820—Fefferson-Cabell Letters, p. 178. 

§ Alan Barth, The Loyalty of Free Men (New York: 1951), p. 207. 
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moves as Jefferson and others made to draw the line at certain hos- 
tile ideas.! 


IV 


Almost as interesting as Jefferson’s inconsistent ideas on aca- 
demic freedom are the views of certain later students of his work. 
Some have neglected these particular aspects of Jefferson’s ideas 
on education; some mention them without comment; while 
others have accepted his principles as valid. In 1888 Herbert 
Baxter Adams, in his careful history of Jefferson’s work in establish- 
ing the University of Virginia, made this criticism: ‘While pro- 
testing against sectarianism in education, they [Jefferson and Madi- 
son] were deliberately substituting for it party control.” How- 
ever, Adams disagreed only to the extent of the limits placed by 
Jefferson, not on the grounds that academic freedom as a principle 
was involved. For he added: 


Jefferson carried his patriotism rather too far when he attempted 
to make provision for the exclusion from the University of fed- 
eralism, which he regarded as political heresy. By dictating a 
republican course of instruction he was guilty of narrowing political 
science to a party platform. But in the essential idea, however 
illogical from a cosmopolitan point of view, Jefferson was in a 
measure right. To a certain extent, American youth require 
American training in the duties of citizenship. There are lines in 
politics, as in religion, which must be drawn. In the former they 
mark what men call patriotism, national independence, loyalty to 
kindred, country, or race.? 


But who is to draw these lines? If we admit that they can and 
must be drawn, as Professor Adams insisted, does not criticism 
of Jefferson become meaningless? 


1On the influence of the University of Virginia throughout the South, one 
scholar concluded: ‘‘We may safely assert that the influence of such a body of 
alumni distributed through all the channels of intellectual labor must have been 
enormous.” —William P. Trent, ““The Influence of the University of Virginia Upon 
Southern Life and Culture,” Chapter XI of Herbert B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
and the University of Virginia (Washington: 1888), p. 173. 

? Adams, op. cit ., pp. 139-40. 
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A more recent student of Jefferson’s thought goes much farther 
and praises the prescription of textbooks. Adrienne Koch asserted 
in 1943: “But safeguarding the tolerant spirit at the university 
did not encourage him [Jefferson] to lose sight of the smallest 
sign of danger to republicanism. The only condition which had to 
be guaranteed if education and all other social benefits were to 
continue was a citizenry bred in the knowledge of their own prin- 
ciples of government. ... Jefferson felt a special reverence for 
this task... .”! In a more recent study Miss Koch goes into 
further detail, becoming almost lyrical on the advantages of pre- 
serving freedom by restricting it. Discussing Madisen’s and Jef- 
ferson’s insistence on political orthodoxy, she observed that “The 
United States was already witnessing, in a quiet, educational con- 
text, the paradox of restricting freedom in order to preserve the 
most fundamental freedom of all—a democratic society.” Dem- 
onstrating (correctly) that Jefferson’s previous prescription of 
textbooks and Madison’s preference for relying on an “‘orthodox” 
professor constituted a disagreement merely on method and not 
on principle, she concludes: 


This problem, the apparent collision between the ideals of liberty 
and freedom, on the one hand, and standardization and repression, 
on the other, remains an acute problem for democratic societies. 
It is highly significant that Jefferson, himself the greatest figure 
in the liberal tradition of American democracy, should have 
recommended that in the basic realm of political theory tolerance 
could not be confused with unwitting innocence. The essential 
limits on freedom, Jefferson saw, included uncompromising opposi- 
tion to systems of thought that would, if made effective, undermine 
that freedom. The epic difficulty of achieving and preserving 
“human rights” in America was well understood by its early pro- 
tagonists. Only the most romantic or sentimental liberals would 
be willing to jeopardize such gains by welcoming the very doctrines 
that proclaimed the end of human liberty.’ 


In attempting to establish this general principle on the basis of 
the incidents discussed, Professor Koch is on shaky ground indeed. 
For few liberals today, whether “‘romantic,” “sentimental,” or 
otherwise, would consider Jefferson’s Federalist opponents as har- 

1 Adrienne Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Fefferson (New York: 1943), p. 167- 

2 Adrienne Koch, Fefferson and Madison: The Great Collaboration (New York: 


1950), pp. 275~76. 
3 [bid., p. 278. 
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boring doctrines proclaiming “‘the end of human liberty.” In the 


light of a more detached perspective, present-day scholars, includ- 
ing inheritors of the Jeffersonian tradition, would find it difficult 
to brand the earlier Federalists as “heretics,” however much they 
might disagree with them. If any lesson is to be drawn from the 
limits which Jefferson placed on academic freedom, it might be 
that a heresy is difficult to determine, especially when a controversy 
is raging. History counsels caution in drawing the boundary 
lines around “truth.” 

Jefferson’s ideas on academic freedom, then, present an interest- 
ing paradox. His high ideal was undetermined in one important 
area by limits inconsistent with the principle. But the purpose of 
this article is not to criticize a man whose devotion to freedom of 
thought and expression was generally outstanding. Even taking 
into account his contradictory views, we could still conclude that 
Jefferson was far ahead of his time in upholding freedom of aca- 
demic inquiry. It would be unfair to apply too rigorously to his 
case present-day professional standards arrived at only after many 
years of struggle.? 

However, this episode in American educational history does place 
in proper perspective the central meaning of academic freedom. 
Jefferson’s fears that students might be persuaded by Federalist 
arguments indicate a lack of faith in free inquiry on the part of 
professors (and students) following the truth as they see it. His 
attitude considered today seems unduly dogmatic because federal- 
ism versus republicanism is no longer an important political issue. 
That this is so should of itself indicate a guiding premise—that 
the exclusion of ideas as heresies in the academic world is 
both foolish and dangerous. The only principle consistent with the 
genuine spirit of academic freedom is a perpetuation of Jefferson’s 
loftier and wiser ideal, that of an “institution . . . based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind... [and] not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any error, so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

1 Alan Barth in The Loyalty of Free Men, p. 205, reminds us: “It was not until 
the American Association of University Professors was established in 1915 that the 
right of the teaching profession to freedom and tenure won general recognition, 
even in theory, and that the profession itself presented anything like a coordinated 


front in the defense of those principles.” It is hardly necessary to add that the 
front has been everything but coordinated in recent years. 


\ 
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WHAT FREEDOM UNDER DOGMA? 


By GERARD S. SLOYAN 
The Catholic University of America 


I have just come from the funeral of a departmental colleague. 
Like the subject of E. V. Lucas’ minor-key essay, “The Funeral,” 
my friend was “a short and sturdy Irish gentleman of transparent 
character.” Lucas describes his scholarly acquaintance as having 
the heart of a child and a brain like a beehive under glass—you 
could watch all its workings. “And the honey in it!” he pauses to 
marvel, 

My friend taught dogmatic theology (or more properly a dis- 
tillation of that science) to college students. He had the least 
dogmatic bearing you could ask. I have never sat in on his lec- 
tures, but I am sure there was little chance of taking a mental 
browbeating there. It wasn’t in him. Vigorous he was and force- 
ful enough, but terribly fair. In all matters save where divine 
sanction is believed not to permit another view, I can only see him 
as gentlemanly and yielding. Tentative, would you say? No, 
hardly that. The modern mental modesty that culminates in 
total insecurity, seeing all positions as of necessity but temporarily 
adhered to, was hardly his. Yet he was, as I have said, dogmatic 
about nothing except religion, and since in the latter he had all 
sorts of company on the campus, it was quite a tolerable situation 
all around. 

My present concern is largely with readers of this journal who 
consider the situation intolerable. A fairly careful reading of its 
numbers over the past several years convinces me that they are 
notafew. It is not that they do not believe as I that distresses me. 
(What that does cause is regret of an intellectual and fairly un- 
emotional kind.) The thing that makes wrath to rise is the bland 
supposition that I and university people like me are engaged in a 
mass swindle or sell of young Americans, especially at the under- 
graduate level. The assumption that to be an instructor in a dog- 
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matic religion is to be engaged in a specifically different kind of 
work from the academic is doubly hard to endure when those who 
so assume betray in themselves the grossest lapses in cultural his- 
tory. Admonitions about scholarship are easier to receive from 
the scholarly. Were a person in my position to show the un- 
awareness of simple fact in the physical or social sciences that 
characterizes modern contempt for disciplines much longer held 
in honor, he would be ridiculed as a philistine and obscurantist. 
The shoe being on the foot that it currently is means that not every 
elevation is a step along the path of progress. 


The plea here is not for respect for the dishonored dead: theology, 
metaphysics, and all that. It is for barest familiarity with the 
corpus, without which knowledge no one should have any fair 
ground to declare it a corpse. Careful examination of the content 
of Christian faith through the ordinary methods of scholarship 
does not necessarily make believers, but it does make people who 
cease to be tolerantly amused. Frequently they emerge wishing 
it were all true and not a dream, or convinced they could accept it 
holus-bolus in virtue of its logic and cohesion if only they could get 
as far as the notion of God. In a word, in this matter as in many 
others, ignorance is the condition of scorn. 


Examining the body of supernatural belief and behavior with 
semiadult students who sit there no more unwillingly than in any 
other college course has caused in me the normal pedagogic frus- 
trations. It has never conveyed the impression that I hold them 
tethered haplessly while all around them there are intellectual pas- 
tures green for the gamboling. There is, in fact, this unique free- 
dom, that for me they believe what they choose, whereas in class- 
rooms all about they are held fast by the force of evidence or the 
serviceable norm of common human consent. That should take 
some explaining. Shall we get to it? 


II 


The academic function entrusted to me is to familiarize maturing 
undergraduates in a mature way with the Christianity by which 
they live—in a way commensurate with their other intellectual 
and emotional growth. This is attempted over a four-year period 


sf, 
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for two hours per week, attendance being obligatory upon Catholic 
students. Religion study is described in all catalogues as required, 
so that no one is caught unawares. Freshmen and seniors who do 
not profess Catholic faith must examine the universe and human 
behavior philosophically. The fact of religion’s appearance in 
course, and this apportionment of time, are matters paralleled 
more or less in Catholic colleges throughout the country, so that for 
all students seeking admission the terms of their attendance are 
clear. What results is a theoretically voluntary body of students of 
religion and,I think it may be said without hypocrisy, largely such in 
practice. They have freely submitted themselves to the compul- 
sion; the alternative is to study elsewhere. They resist this learn- 
ing much as they resist any, but with two important differences: 
long familiarity (as with English grammar) has given some the 
strange notion that they know more than they do know of their 
faith, causing an immature sentiment of the needlessness of further 
study; to offset this there is a spirit of cooperation on the part of 
many more in the plan of collegiate religion study along with other 
study, since in their experience the two have never been known 
separated in an educational context. 

The department (Religious Education is its designation) is con- 
ducted precisely as are other departments of the university, its 
personnel being made up entirely of full-time academic people, not 
borrowed for a portion of the day from pastoral labors or from other 
areas of study. Religion study is by university policy a less-than- 
minor in any given year, and is not, on this campus (as it is in a 
very few Catholic colleges), a field of concentration open to under- 
graduates. Sixteen hours of credit, nonetheless, are accumulated. 
This yields the paradox of an over-all major concern coupled with 
the instructor’s inability to make, in fairness, scholastic demands 
which overstep the bounds set by a two-hour course. Lecture, 
quiz, recitation, and report are methods used with the same 
motivation and net effect in religion study as in physics or literary 
composition. Happily there exist within Catholicity clear-cut 
distinctions between what matters are believed out of dogmatic 
necessity, what is valid theological conclusion, what mere theologi- 
cal opinion, and what has been authenticated by scholarship in the 
realm of biblical, or historical, or liturgical fact. This is not to 
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say that there are no problems, but that the problems are known 
and dealt with as problems, the mysteries as mysteries, certifiable 
data as data. Matters are simplified considerably by this under- 
standing. Classes are kept from degenerating into what critics of 
revealed religion feel they must be from the start, namely, a welter 
of unproved assumption, improbable hypothesis, and gratuitous 
opinion in which every individual has an equal claim to be assigned 
the numerical value of one. In short, the major concern is with 
agreed-upon knowledge, from which convictions and attitudes 
ideally stem. 

This knowledge is much of it in the realm of the empirically 
unverifiable, that is, dogmatic belief proper. You must first 
establish with mental satisfaction why it is reasonable to view it 
as true knowledge. Once the non-absurdity of believing is estab- 
lished, there is very little reason to look upon oneself as the equiva- 
lent of the holder of a university chair in patriotism, gratitude, 
maternal affection, or good companionship. Emotions, moods, 
and states of will are part of the ultimate educational task, but 
states of intellect are the initial job in hand in religion as in any 
branch, and that is comforting to know. Direct and continuous 
appeal to the will would constitute a sermonizing exhortation as 
foreign to the college classroom as the attempt to transmit convic- 
tions, tastes, or appreciations in another branch without alleging 
adequate reasons. 

If the impression has been given that religion in the classroom 
is in every way comparable with other sciences, arts and skills, 
that would be falsely done. It is the study of truths known by 
faith, and faith is a willing commitment of trust in a loving Father 
totally incapable of deceiving. Since it must immediately occur 
to you, say, if you will, that the edifice falls if there be no such One, 
or if it cannot be demonstrated He has ever communicated with 
men. You will only speak reasonably. Be slow to say, however, 
that since step one or step two has never been done to your satis- 
faction it has therefore been done to no one’s—or that it cannot be 
done in the college classroom without the contravention of every 
academic canon. Religious knowledge of the mystery kind (a 
triune Godhead, Incarnation, Redemption) is attested to not 
chiefly but exclusively by authority. Now, authority is the weak- 
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est of arguments in the service of truth in two cases: either when 
the person(s) relied on cannot be trusted, be it for their limited 
knowledge or their doubtful integrity; or when they can be trusted 
but do small service to the relier on their authority because his 
faculties for pursuing truth on his own are thereby immobilized. 

When the case is this, that were it not for the trustworthy 
attestation of an indisputable knower no knowledge would be had, 
the antiauthoritarian registers himself a fool because a resister of 
knowledge. It is a good question to ask, Are there any such cases? 
But one must ask that question, if he does so at all, with at least 
the earnestness and care required over it in the life of the normal 
undergraduate with whom I do daily business. 

Not all the matter of advanced religion study is pursued on equal 
terms. I have been speaking of the core of Christianity, which is 
that body of things held true about God, man, and the two in their 
relations with each other, on His word. This is correctly de- 
scribed as religious dogma; it is known through human acceptance 
of the knowledge shared by God—who in turn must first be known 
as existing and as communicative by another process; and it can 
be successfully disproved as true only upon establishment of the 
fact—not by simple assumption—that through no miraculously 
authenticated person or agency (Jesus Christ, an apostle, the 
Church) did God ever make the statement or truth His own. 
When this message is synthesized, thought out, and used as premise 
to further conclusions, the process is described as the science or 
discipline of theology. 

The balance of knowledge in religion study, the nondogmatic 
kind, is available to the believer and the unbeliever on equal terms. 
Whether one is justified in accepting the oral and written witness 
of Christ’s bodily resurrection is something that should be ap- 
proached in much the same way as the fact of Napoleon’s Hundred 
Days. How Jews celebrated the Passover in the first century of 
the Christian era, what Martin Luther’s views were on monasticism 
and celibacy, these matters are open to the inquiring gaze of the 
student of history. One may have a view on the substance of a 
belief (i.e., whether he cares to make it his own), but that it was 
the belief or practice of a certain group in a certain time is some- 
thing which the normal processes of scholarship yield evenhandedly 
if they are not abused. 
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Do Catholics abuse them? It is widely thought that they must 
as an apologetic imperative. In many academic minds this is 
simply a corollary, held without bitterness, of the broader prin- 
ciple that religions exist, and differ, in virtue of their holy contempt 
for the clear-eyed scrutiny that makes scholarship the satisfying 
business that it is. Once total impartiality of mind becomes the 
commitment, unshakable conviction about religion (or about a 
particular religion) is thought to be necessarily an early casualty. 
This view puts the present writer in the réle of one who possesses a 
closed mind and earns his bread by closing other minds on a puny 
diet of conviction, all other mental sustenance being barred of 
entrance. He does not appreciate the rdle. 

What are the facts in the case? How far is the student of the 
Catholic religion allowed to let his thoughts take him? To what 
degree is he positively encouraged in unhampered mental excursion, 
and how far restrained? The state of things in the dogmatic 
heartland of Catholic higher education should provide important 


clues to the situation in other branches: history, politics, biology, 
and the rest. 


III 


The Catholic student, like the instructor to whom he presents 
himself, is antecedently committed to the search for truth, al- 
though he thinks himself already in possession of a small but ex- 
tremely important body of truth. He must look for the new in 
college, and carefully weigh in the balance the old. If he is honest 
he cannot continue to hold for fact what is patent absurdity; 
once a thing is demonstrated absurd, intellectual integrity de- 
mands its immediate abandonment. From childhood the Catholic 
has been taught that his religion as such is incompatible with 
absurdity or deceit, being true. Nonetheless, as he approaches 
maturity he must verify this proposition in his own life every day, 
remaining a Catholic only because he feels he can in conscience do 
so. There is a day-to-day obligation to depart from the Catholic 
body the moment it is seen clearly to contravene God’s will, or 
to be in any way opposed to truth known empirically, historically, 
or in any other valid way. The obligation to remain a Catholic is 
imposed on members only in terms of this antecedent, imperious 
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demand of conscience: Do not for a minute do or adhere to what 
you know with irrefragable certainty to be evil or false. 

The terms of my hiring may shed some light on the problem. 
They are these, that apart from being the appointee of a teaching 
Church I am the designated mentor to a learning Church. If my 
researches were to lead me to the conclusion that the papacy was 
an institution unknown in Christendom on its present terms of 
world-wide authority until the sixth century, and I expounded this 
view in the classroom, I should fuily expect to be dismissed. This 
would not happen summarily, at the word of an ecclesiastical supe- 
rior. It would be the result of a ground swell starting in the lecture 
halls. ‘He does not believe as Catholics believe,” would be the 
judgment of college students, multiplied in dismay. They would 
report me as a betrayer of the faith they thought we held in com- 
mon, and register themselves unwilling to continue to be taught by 
me. 

Does this put the academic person at the mercy of every child- 
hood fancy or supposition of students, however erroneously held? 
What if my thirst for truth led me to positions that accorded ill 
with their aprioristic convictions as Catholic believers, they who 
at nineteen (let us say) had done no study whatever in the history 
of the first five Christian centuries? The guarantee of immunity 
from the triumph of ignorance in student or professor lies in 
the Catholic scholar’s certainty, as a result of much study, that the 
core of faith has never fallen afoul of other certified truth. He had 
believed by divine faith that it could not happen; he is assured by 
his researches that it has not happened. For him, as a believer, 
the former is the better guarantee, but the latter is presented as 
the only one that others could be expected to attend to, nor does 
it weigh for little in establishing his own state of mental certitude. 

The academic freedom that this leaves teacher and student with 
is this, that given the initial commitment to a small body of truth 
thought to be revealed (and imperatives of human conduct are 
included in this body), both are free to examine and explore as they 
choose into it and all fields open to human inquiry. There is an 
obligation in conscience to do so in a spirit of faith; of this spirit 
God only is the Judge, while the Church is the guide. The Catho- 


lic religious message is presented throughout as if it were true, for 
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the reason that practically all involved enter the instructional 
situation believing such to be the case. One may ask what chance 
opposite views have to penetrate such a system. They arise neces- 
sarily from the historical fact of their difference from the main- 
stream of course content. They can be and often are dealt with 
as “errors” by the instructor, but he will offend the most inquiring 
student minds, whose faith is often among the strongest, by this 
constant labeling. The only practice defensible as good teaching 
is, ‘Here was the Eutychian position on Christ, here the view of 
Nestorius, and here the declared definition of the Church at Chal- 
cedon.”” The third and fourth century disputes, culminating in 
the theology of Cyril of Alexandria as the expression of belief 
adopted by the Church when it came time for official definition, 
will form the bulk of lectures on this point. The Thomistic use of 
philosophy as an aid in comprehending and expressing something 
of the mystery (of Incarnation, in this case), will be brought to 
the fore in proportion to student capacities, given also the limita- 
tions of time. In a word, the careful and adult exposition of belief 
and a way of life, mysterious because supernatural, is the college 
course’s proper business. It will necessarily seem gossamer and 
gauze to the uncommitted, but to the person who has declared, 
“T will to accept all that I am divinely assured is true,” the mystery 
has the hardness and reality of platinum. 

Occasionally the case arises of a student who goes on record in 
class as deeply opposed to a particular doctrine under considera- 
tion. He entertains serious doubts about God’s existence, or is 
inclined toward a rationalist position on all reported miracles of 
the past, or favors contraceptive population-control as nature’s 
clear and reasonable demand. How does he fare in this dogmatic 
climate? I cannot answer for every lecture room, but will general- 
ize about practice which I am convinced is sufficiently widespread 
(while not being unaware of other, sorrier traditions). He is wel- 
comed as an objector because a catalyzer, but more especially a 
person expressing a thought-out view. Sometimes it will be the 
case that the individual truth-seeker is, in his skepticism, a genuine 
aid to the uninquiring. If it grows clear that his prime motivation 
is singularity for its own sake, he becomes an interloper on the time 
of all the rest. A student’s private anguish, terribly important to 
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him, is a thing to be dealt with privately, once it is evident that he 
is obstructing rather than contributing to the common learning 
situation. The religion class is not a commercially unsponsored 
“This I Believe’ or ‘““Mr. Anthony,” any more than a political 
science class is a sounding board for the views of the fathers of 
sophomores. Student participation must subserve the needs of 
all in this as in any discipline. 

The entire supposition is in favor of the body of religious knowl- 
edge presented. Completely fresh insights into faith and contri- 
butions to theology from undergraduates are as much expected 
as in mathematics or inorganic chemistry. Improvements on 
revealed doctrine are simply not expected, for it is held to be of 
God. For a student to outstrip his religion instructor in personal 
insights, however, is the same commonplace as in all collegiate 
work. He may, likewise, in his uncertainty or doubt, have a 
clearer picture of the precise point at issue than the incurious or 
untroubled teacher. The effective lecturer in religion does not 
employ a “‘ready answer”’ method which runs the risk of quenching 
the smoking flax of genuine intellectual inquiry. Dogmatic re- 
ligion, contrary to popular assumption, is not so much an end to 
asking as a beginning of asking that has no end. Class periods 
may seem an eternity to certain spirits but they are not, in fact. 
Consequently, solutions to the profoundest matters of divine and 
human existence can often be no more than indicated. Frequently 
enough the point must be made that men are in possession of no 
solution to the question. The good dogmatist is forever saying 
“We do not know. ... There is no revelation on that point.” 
Or again, “Here was the reasoned conclusion, from the sources of 
revealed knowledge, of Aquinas in that matter. You are perfectly 
free to reject it, but only if you have better reasons than he had in 
proposing it.” 


IV 


In all this the impression may seem to be given that untrammeled 
minds are exchanging enlightened views in lecture halls about the 
country, and in mine above all. Since every field has its classroom 
bullies, this one is surely no exception, nor am I so sanguine as to 
suppose myself 100 per cent immune. The admission needs to be 
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stressed here that dogmatic positions provide a peculiar temptation 
to a dogmatic cast of mind. Religion’s ancient urge to outrun 
the original presuppositions or mandate is legendary. Yet ex- 
perience inclines me to the conclusion that not only are the authori- 
tarians scattered over all the collegiate branches (including the 
humblest ancillary ones), but also to the hopeful suspicion that my 
particular fraternity is characterized by a certain refreshing humil- 
ity in the face of the greatness it discusses. ‘Honest encounter 
must replace intimidation,” says a recent writer in dealing with the 
impact of Christian upon non-Christian societies. Is it an easy 
optimism that makes me suppose (for lack of studies in evidence), 
that the normal student of dogmatic religion spends four years not 
in being intimidated, but rather in discovering how much less he 
is committed to than he had supposed, and how very much he 
is committed to that less? 

Sydney Smith had a tale of two housewives who, in neighborhood 
argument, cast anathemas at each other from their respective back 
yards. They could not possibly arrive at agreement, he said, 
because they were arguing from different premises. A similar 


handicap overtakes agent and many patient in the present ex- 
change. Although the great majority of religious adherents may 
have no special liking for my particular loyalty, I nonetheless feel 
that I have in some degree or other spoken fairly for all—Christian 
or Jew—who both transmit a noneclectic religious corpus and at the 
same time hold scholarship in honor, students as intellectual beings 
in reverence. 


IS RELIGION TOO CONTROVERSIAL? 


By PHILLIPS P. MOULTON 
Union Theological Seminary 


Recent years have witnessed a resurgence of interest on the part 
of faculty members in relating religion to the courses they teach. 
Yet expression of this interest is hindered by one persistent ob- 
stacie, which has been stated by Professor Wilbur G. Katz of the 
University of Chicago Law School in these words: 


The major Christian faculty problem is reticence; we are brought 
up in, and conditioned to, the taboos of secular academic life— 
e.g., the whisper of a religious issue in most faculty clubs would be 
regarded as in the worst of taste. 


This is true not only in faculty clubs but elsewhere on campus. 


During a series of faculty consultations conducted throughout 
the country a few years ago, the consultants noted repeatedly 
that advocates of naturalism expressed their views freely, but 
not so the devout “churchmen who maintained their private 
ground but often chose to remain silent in public meetings.’”! 
This unwillingness to speak out on religion is particularly evident 
in classroom lectures and discussions. 

Such reticence on the part of college teachers reflects a tendency 
common among educators to ignore religion. It is a tendency 
apparent in college textbooks, as noted repeatedly in the volume 
College Reading and Religion.? It is evidenced also by the light 
touch given to religion in various published proposals for the 
improvement of college education. Responsible for the general 
ignoring of religion in higher education are several fears—of in- 
doctrination, of domination by ecclesiastical powers, of sectarian 

1 A.C. Outler, Colleges, Faculties, and Religion, Hazen Foundation, pp. 13-14. 

2 New Haven, 1948. This volume is devoted to analyses of the treatment 


accorded religion in the most commonly used college texts in thirteen different 
subjects. 
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bias and controversy, and of the church-state issue, to mention a 
few of the most prominent. Also responsible are certain persistent 
attitudes—of a studied objectivity and neutrality, of indifference, 
and of hostility. It is not surprising that the secularism of our 
society is reflected in the field of higher education. 

To these fears and attitudes found among educators generally 
may be added those of many professors. They sometimes feel 
that a hospitable attitude towards religion is not quite “scholarly,” 
or may be frowned upon as “unscientific” by their colleagues, 
particularly by their superiors in the same department. This was 
especially noticeable among teachers in the social studies about 
twenty years ago, when the leaders in the field were struggling to 
have those studies included among the sciences, and the whole 
question was a touchy one. Now that the struggle has been won, 
professors in this area feel secure enough to pay more attention 
to religion. Psychology is a more recent claimant to a position 
among the sciences; hence its professors still tend to shy away 
from the taint of religion. A further consideration is that a pro- 
fessor usually has a sense of security within his own specialty, 
and a corresponding feeling of insecurity outside its narrow con- 
fines. Not wishing to run the risk of being found ignorant on some 
point, he prefers to remain on sure footing.' In addition to these 
reasons for reticence, inherent in the nature of the teaching profes- 
sion, are the usual hesitancy and embarrassment felt by people 
generally concerning the subject of religion. As pointed out re- 
cently by a professor of astronomy, the teacher’s problem is like 
that of the average church member who is afraid to invite his neigh- 
bor to attend Sunday worship with him. 

During recent years substantial breaches have been made in 
the dike of reticence which has kept religion from its rightful place 
in higher education. There is a definite change of atmosphere 
in many quarters. However, this is to be noticed chiefly so far 
among the leaders in education and religion, rather than among 
the rank and file of the campus community. It is important, 
therefore, that we deal with the major obstacles to the natural 
consideration of religion where it is relevant. 


1 For a penetrating analysis of faculty sensitivity on this point, see Bernard M. 


Loomer, “Religion and the Mind of the University,” Liberal Learning and Religion, 
ed. by A. N. Wilder. 
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One such obstacle is the conception that religion is a contro- 
versial subject, the treatment of which will arouse such passions 
and antagonism that it should be avoided. This fear is naturally 
greatest in state-supported schools, with some justification. Sec- 
tarian groups sometimes object that their viewpoints are not being 
treated satisfactorily. State legislatures, under pressure from local 
bigots, may cause considerable trouble or even reduce budgetary 
appropriations. The distinctions among the various sects are 
sufficiently complex that one can seldom be sure he is not offending. 
Similar considerations apply (though to a lesser extent) to private 
and even denominational schools, as well as to state universities. 
The effect of such factors upon a busy administrator, with problems 
enough on his mind, is to let well enough alone, and not do any 
more about religion than counter pressures force him to do. The 
professor in his classroom is faced with the same problem. A 
well-intentioned statement might be misconstrued by the adherent 
of some sect who repeats it in his home town (perhaps in garbled 
form). A prominent person becomes concerned about it, and even- 
tually the professor is in hot water. Some time ago the writer, 
speaking as guest lecturer in the classroom of a denominational 
college, ventured an extemporaneous interpretation of the approach 
of a particular denomination to a certain problem. During in- 
formal discussion after class, a student of that denomination took 
exception to the interpretation. No issue was made of it, but 
sometimes issues are made of casual references. Can a professor 
be blamed for preferring to play it safe by keeping silent? 


II 


While admitting the force of these considerations, we must 
recognize that religion is being dealt with in its own department 
and in other courses to an increasing extent in both state and 
private colleges and universities, with considerable success and 
without enough serious difficulty to check this trend. The po- 
tentialities for trouble sometimes appear greater than the actuali- 
ties. At any rate, if the subject of religion is important enough 
to warrant inclusion in the educational process, we cannot afford 
to neglect it because of the problems involved. We must simply 
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seek to solve or minimize those problems while not giving up our 
goal of a complete education. 

Those who oppose consideration of religion on the grounds that 
it contains potentialities for controversy often overlook the fact 
that this is true of such other fields as economics, political science, 
social studies, and art. Yet we do not abandon the attempt to 
teach these subjects. The writer believes that this comparison 
is not a sufficient answer to the problem, because religion is gener- 
ally more explosive than these other topics. Repercussions from 
the folks back home are more likely to be heard from the discussion 
of controversies in religion than in other areas (with the exception 
of current issues especially charged with emotion, such as commu- 
nism). The main contention is valid, however, that similar dan- 
gers inhere in these other subjects and that we can apply the same 
principles in dealing with controversial issues in whatever field of 
study. 

Since this issue arises even more sharply in the elementary 
and secondary schools, it is instructive to note the parallel drawn 
by the Committee on Religion and Education of the American 
Council on Education between the problems encountered when 
the teaching of social studies was introduced into the public schools, 
and the objections now being made to the inclusion of religion. 

The Committee recognizes that the teaching of religion, in the 
very nature of the case, could not be completely neutral. The 
fact of including religion in the curriculum implies that it is impor- 
tant and that the school authorities look favorably upon the accept- 
ance of moral and spiritual values by the students. But similar 
implications can be drawn from the inclusion of the social studies. 
We now teach the creed of democracy even though many people 
do not really believe in this creed, in so far as it applies to race re- 
lations, for example. 

The main objection to teaching religion, affirms the Committee, 
is based on the misconception that teaching implies indoctrination. 
This was also the major objection to including the social studies; 
teaching about such economic theories as socialism was construed 
as endorsement of those theories. Yet school officials and teachers 


1 The Relation of Religion to Education: The Basic Principles, American Council 
on Education Studies, 1947, pp. 13-18. 
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were sufficiently concerned to face and deal with those issues in 
the interest of a well-rounded education; this, contends the Com- 
mittee, should be our attitude regarding the inclusion of religion. 

The policy of Hobart and William Smith Colleges concerning 
controversial subject-matter is also instructive. These colleges 
are equally opposed to the inculcation of orthodoxy and to the 
ignoring of religion or of controversial issues. Their procedure is 
consciously to confront the student with incompatible views. In 
the humanities “core’’ course, entitled “Western Civilization,” 
the student is confronted with two alternative interpretations of 
history: Greek rationalism versus the Christian conception of 
sinful man’s dependence upon God. Moreover, the basic methods 
and assumptions characteristic of much of the social science gen- 
eral course, with its emphasis on scientific “fact” rather than 
value, are radically different from the value-centered approach of 
the humanities course. The conflicting points of view are pre- 
sented not by teachers who sympathize with everything and 
believe in nothing, but “‘by instructors who passionately agree or 
disagree.”” Inter-course panels are conducted for the purpose 
of bringing these controversies sharply into the open. Attempts 
are made to have the instructional staff include teachers of widely 
varying points of view. 

Experience with this approach has revealed some interesting 
facts. The ordinary student is often shocked to find his instruc- 
tors disagreeing so radically, but (states the official appraisal) 
“the only remedy for this is to shock him repeatedly and brutally.” 
Another problem is to get the instructors to overcome their pro- 
clivities to neutrality and expose their differences frankly. Yet, 
the proper atmosphere seems to have been created so that frank 
discussion occurs. 

This approach seems to the writer to accord with the best aims 
of higher education—to stimulate the student to think and. form 
his own opinions under the guidance of leaders who have con- 
viction. It should be remarked also that religion plays a promi- 
nent part in these interdisciplinary courses at Hobart and William 
Smith, and that the program has been successful in spite of any 


difficulties that may have been encountered.' 


‘For details see The New Curriculum: A Review and an Assessment, Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, New York, 1950. 
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It is not my purpose here to discuss the administrative ap- 
proaches to the handling of the controversial aspects of religious 
instruction in higher education. The fact that such instruction is 
being given both in separate departments and in interdisciplinary 
courses shows that no insurmountable barriers exist. By and 
large, the instructor dealing with religion may use the same ap- 
proach as in handling other controversial subject-matter. While 
encouraged to state his own opinions and reasons for them, he 
must not use direct or indirect pressure upon students to adopt 
his views. He must maintain high standards of scholarship, 
not substituting piety for learning. He must give fair treatment 
to all significant alternative views, neither ignoring nor disparag- 
ing them. With such a fair and candid approach, the instructor 
will generally find that students welcome the study of religion in 
spite of, and in some cases because of, the fact that it gives rise 
to controversial issues. 


| 
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A FOUR-DIMENSIONAL TEACHING METHOD 


By DAVID WESLEY SOPER 
Beloit College 


It is true in teaching as in everything else: after a man has 
studied the available methods, he has to construct his own. This 
may not be done without blood, sweat, and tears; a major flaw in 
the system may produce arrested intellectual development. A 
teaching technique, like a work of art, has to be imagined with 
vision, and made with intelligence and unremitting labor. 

To present another teaching program may not be of great value; 
every teacher still has to construct his own, or, having done so, 
may consider other programs provincial. However, this descrip- 
tion may render the secondary service of pointing out the way not 
to take. In any case, through ten years of college teaching, in 
philosophy and religion, the system here outlined, conceived in 
anguish and born in agony, has proven increasingly effective. 

Frankly, two factors have influenced my choice—the superfici- 
ality of some existing methods; and my own educational experi- 
ence, undergraduate and graduate, including four seminary years, 
seven graduate years, and postdoctoral study at the Sorbonne 
and at Oxford. 

First, a gentle criticism of one technique familiar on the American 
campus. But for the text, the instructor would be out of business. 
God bless, or damn, the text! the teacher alternately soliloquizes. 
The professor is little more than a Charlie McCarthy. Worse, 
he occasionally makes the text his own Charlie McCarthy. A 
course which offers a text, and nothing else, is as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. A college student recently voiced the com- 
mon complaint: “Our prof simply tells us what we have read, or 
were supposed to read, in the text. Therefore, if we stay reason- 
ably awake in class, there’s no point in reading the text. And, 
if we read the text, there’s no point in staying awake in class.” 
Another student put it this way: “The class hour is a boundless 
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ocean, in which instructor and students are struggling to keep 
alive—and awake. The text is the life-raft; both instructor 
and students are quick to climb aboard.” 


I know of no statistics on the subject, but the professor is often a 
mere liaison officer between the text and the class; either he has 
nothing of his own to give, or he would be afraid to give it if he had. 
A term paper is sometimes added to the text, but without independ- 
ent status succeeds in being only a vermiform appendix. Finally, 
the text used does not always escape one or another virulent form 
of provinciality. 

In the endeavor to piece together an adequate technique from the 
most effective methods observed during my own educational career, 
I have had to guard against an uncreative eclecticism, a mere 
hodge-podge of unassorted and unassimilated segments. The 
right proportions between the elements finally merged into this 
four-dimensional system have been fully as important as the ele- 
ments themselves; the process has been neither easy nor accidental. 
Students have complained that too much is expected of under- 
classmen. But no teacher ought to be satisfied who does not 
occasionally evoke an undergraduate groan. 


Many elements in every teaching method are peripheral and 
incalculable. The following four, in my own case, are basic and 


definable. 


1. A Lecture Can Be Illuminating 


There is nothing new about the idea that a teacher ought to 
teach, yet the classroom lecture is often considered superfluous 
and presumptuous by the text-conscious. In undergraduate study 
I recal] but one professor who dared construct his own lectures. 
His contribution to my questing mind was considerable. His 
synthesis of the materials in hand was worth listening to. His 
classes were well elected, and every lecture started chain-reaction 
bull-sessions lasting far into the night. I have trouble remember- 
ing the names of my other teachers. This memorable man did 
assign a text, the best one in the field, but his lectures ran where the 
text walked; they were unforgettable because they presented a 


coherent and structural view of the subject. Until I was privileged 
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to listen to him, I believed an education was a million piece-meal 
assignments, linked end to end like sausages, but without integra- 
tion or continuity. 

In theological school also I had but one professor who dared 
launch out into the deep, prepare with patience his own lectures, 
and deliver them with power. He is the one seminary professor 
whom I remember with pleasure—and pride. The others plagued 
me with segmented assignments, presented no coherent structure, 
no challenging interpretations of the issues under surveillance; 
their class hours possessed length but not life. This man, under- 
standably, is now at Princeton. I know a dozen students who bless 
the day they elected his courses. 

Again in graduate school, at work for the doctor’s degree in 
philosophy, I found but one professor who possessed the audacity 
and the information to lecture with wit and wisdom. Because he 
dared think his way to a coherent, structural view of the subject, 
he has remained first on my list of masters. His two-hour class 
was an event, anticipated with pleasure, and experienced with 
relish. The lecture invariably stirred up a battery of questions— 
and the discussion proved meaningful, focused on the subject, 
rather than vacuous, focused on nothing. 

At the University of Paris, the lecture—standard at the great 
continental universities since the twelfth century—was both cen- 
tral and seminal. The lecturer clearly assumed that his students 
possessed minds worth cultivating, that they were capable of 
sustained inquiry. He plainly considered it his business to provide 
ignition as well as information. 

I have learned, through the discipline of failure, that the lecture 
method, with all its glories, can go wrong in two ways. It can be 
incredibly dull, when either the professor or the subject is not really 
alive. In all honesty, I have no recollection of dullness in the lec- 
turers who instructed me. Perhaps I was fortunate, or it may be 
that the method is so rare in America that it is bound to be used 
only by alert and progressive minds. An adventurous method is 
likely to be used only by an adventurous master. The other haz- 
ard is that the lecture is only one channel and, alone, will fail to 
give the student all that he needs. More than meat is necessary 
to the menu. Nothing is sufficient alone, not even the lecture. 
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It provides information, stimulation, and integration, but the stu- 
dent requires perspiration as well. The stimulated mind must be 
led to private research, patient and purposeful. No professor can 
really afford to put all his intellectual eggs in one basket. It is 
obvious too that the lecture will be no more competent than the 
instructor’s scholarship, no more meaningful than his wisdom, no 
more original than his wit. 


2. The Classics Are the Best Texts 


A course which offers only a text is meager, and may be meaning- 
less, but a course without one or more texts misses a significant 
opportunity. In the first place, you can require that the student 
buy the text, or the series of texts, recommended. He will actually 
deduct cash from his social budget for the purpose. But there are 
additional values. The texts provide, or should provide, other 
integrated views of the subject than the professor’s. The instruc- 
tor must be brave enough to select texts which are both authorita- 
tive and readable, both factual and original. This is, of course, 
to expect utopia, yet in every area of knowledge there are texts 
which can be read with pleasure as well as profit, and with greater 
profit because with greater pleasure. Nor is there any real reason 
why the professor must always stick to today’s output from the 
standard publishers. The classics of the centuries are still in 
print, and in inexpensive editions; every student is entitled to first- 
hand contact with “the best that has been thought and said.” 
Six or a dozen of the Everyman or Modern Library classics will 
not break the student’s bank, and will make a meager course mag- 
nificent. From one to four days a month can be devoted to these 
primary sources—alternating content quizzes with group dis- 
cussions. 

The texts will have new meaning, when they are known to be 
“the classics”—integrated views of the material in hand, rather 
than discontinuous segments. A single secondary text, with daily 
assignments, always tends to disjoin what God has put together— 
fact and meaning. Analysis can be accented without sacrifice 
of synthesis. When a student is allowed to approach a classic, 
not through segmented assignments only, but also through coher- 
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ent analysis of the subject in toto, he is amazed to discover that 
text-reading can be a meaningful experience and, because meaning- 
ful, memorable. 

A text may offer the student a different synthesis and analysis of 
the subject from the professor’s. No teacher can treat fairly all 
the interpretations of his material. There is no absolute objec- 
tivity in education, and never was. The so-called objective studies 
are simply alternate subjective treatments. The instructor, to 
some extent, can inoculate his students against his own subjec- 
tivity by a wise selection of texts—classics in the field. 

Still another value in the text is “learning by creative repetition.” 
Mechanical repetition is as uncreative as the prayers of the 
gentiles, but the same facts and ideas, observed from two or more 
perspectives, become unforgettable. Even the details are per- 
manently etched on the mind. The lecture presents facts plus 
interpretation from the instructor’s point of view; the texts pre- 
sent facts plus interpretation from other standpoints. The student 
enjoys the binocular vision of the stereoscope. Two pictures make 
one clearer picture than either can provide alone. Depth, along 
with detail, becomes visible. 

Quizzes, mid-terms, and finals record the student’s grasp of texts 
and lectures, but training in significant note-taking is a necessity. 
The value of required note-taking, or quote-taking, will vary with 
the ability to distinguish the timeless from the trivial, but within 
modest limits any student can be trained to seek, and select, the 
relevant. When examined by the alert professor, the pertinent 
notebook is easily distinguishable from the pointless. 

I am intrigued by the fact that the most interesting, and the 
most informative, texts in my own educational career were required 
in the courses where the professors lectured. Because lectures 
were stimulating, texts were also. Where the professor was in- 
capable of lecturing significantly, he was equally incapable of select- 
ing significant texts. When texts are both readable and relevant, 
the average student’s mental block against them slowly disappears. 


3. Read One Master Thoroughly 


In Oxford, and at Drew University, I learned that reading can be 
a sustained conversation with a major mind. I had received the 
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impression from earlier studies that reading was an eye-exercise 
or an assigned bore—at best a form of light entertainment. Now 
and then an enterprising professor had assigned parallel reading; 
now and then an even more enterprising professor had required 
that the parallel reading be read. Unfortunately, parallel reading 
was normally as discontinuous as the day-to-day assignments. 
In one course three books were required; the three were then placed 
on reserve, where, even if they interested you, you could read them 
but for two hours at a time. No one, as far as I recall, expected 
you to be interested in them. Three different authors were chosen. 
If you actually read the three books—only the exceptional student 
read them; the average student scanned the table of contents— 
you became acquainted with one surface only, a mere facet, of each 
of three minds. You did not become acquainted with three minds. 
Nor with one. It would be better, in my opinion, for parallel read- 
ing to be given over entirely to the student’s selection, with re- 
quired reports at regular intervals, than to assign specific books 
without ideological connection. The student is hungry for the 
good bread of knowledge; he cannot be satisfied with crumbs. 
One text from each of three authors is the last way in the world to 
acquaint the student with the interior structure of a major mind. 

For the third dimension in this teaching method I am indebted to 
one school and to one professor. He gave me at least a third of 
my education. I shall always revere his memory. 

The method in question has adapted itself automatically to the 
college student’s comprehension. Inevitably and naturally, each 
of us understands anything and everything we read only from our 
own perspective, according to our own capacity. A graduate 
student will obtain from a primary source much that an undergrad- 
uate misses, yet the reverse is also true; the undergraduate will see 
what the graduate overlooks. A major mind is a universe; on 
the journey through it, the more one brings with him, the more 
he takes away. To him that hath shall be given. But the college 
student on his own level is a mind equipped by nature to under- 
stand other minds. Sitting at the feet of one master, ancient or 
modern, for a full semester, is as meaningful to him as to anyone. 
In the first place, he likes the simplicity of the task. He has not 
many assignments, but one. And he likes the refreshing continuity 
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of the study; it is like working a jig-saw puzzle, or tracking down a 
criminal. In one universe of thought the student makes a semes- 
ter’s excursion. He is assigned not a book, but an author—care- 
fully selected to suit his interests. His semester task, as far as is 
humanly possible, is to read a// the works of one major mind. The 
entire department is a continuous Great Books Course secondarily, 
but a Great Authors Course primarily. Behind every great book 
is a great Mind—with a structure of ideas. That structure of 
ideas has written itself into many volumes, is completely visible 
only in them all. The assignment is to pursue a mature mind 
through all the works it has produced—to comprehend that mind, 
to ascertain its leading ideas, its pivotal presuppositions. The 
student thus views not one mind alone, but the entire universe 
through one mind. It is above all an integrated approach to 
knowledge. 

It is commonly objected that sustained primary source reading 
on the undergraduate level narrows the student’s viewpoint to 
one perspective only. But otherwise the student may be narrowed 
to one viewpoint only—his own. In point of fact, the four- 
dimensional method protects the student in four ways against domi- 
nation by one mind: the classroom lecture offers inevitably 
another integration of the subject; the text or series of texts provide 
still other structures of thought; in group workshop, described 
below, fellow-students provide still other value-systems. The 
student thus receives, in the event, four over-all portraits of the 
universe—his fellow-students’, the text’s, the professor’s, and the 
master’s. Each corrects the others. To them all he adds his 
own growing mind, his own originality. 

Not until I was privileged to spend a semester with freedom of 
curiosity in sustained pursuit of a great mind did my educational 
adventure begin to have meaning. Until that time I did the work, 
made the grades, but the enterprise added up to an uncreative 
confusion. My mind was a universe of unassorted fragments, 
without even the pattern of the kaleidoscope. I did not then know 
that there was such a thing as a structure of ideas. I had been 
busy with surfaces. Surfaces are important; a multitude of facts 
may eventually sort themselves out. But there is no real reason 
why the educational process must wait till graduate school to 
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probe beneath surfaces. If democracy depends in practice on 
garden variety majorities who never get beyond high school, the 
process of appropriating the mature ideas will have to begin in the 
grades, or we shall be ruled by, and become, hopeless cultural 
illiterates. Where there is no vision, the people perish. 

Careful testing of the student’s semester reading is provided in 
two ways. The first week of each month a special report, analyzing 
primary sources used, pages read, pages of notes taken, is turned 
in and graded. At semester’s end each student must write an 
essay, complete with annotated bibliography and footnotes (from 
three thousand words in a freshman two-hour course to five thou- 
sand in a senior three-hour), roughly one-third biography, two- 
thirds exposition, analysis, synthesis. A half dozen superior essays 
are read in class and subjected to the withering cross-fire of criticism 
and comment; two or three times a semester a top-quality paper 
from a preceding term is read and discussed at a dinner meeting 
with faculty guests. 

The Great Authors studied in successive courses parallel Chicago 
University’s Great Books. To know a few of these minds, and to 
know them more than superficially, is an education. 


4. Group Thinking Is Training in Democracy 


The fourth dimension in this teaching method is the Workshop. 
Not oftener than twice a month, nor less than once, each class is 
given a group assignment—an essay question to think through, a 
classic to analyze, exam questions to review, or a field experiment 
toattempt. A chairman for the day and a secretary are appointed, 
and the class is set to work. The professor is a resource person 
only, and with great self-restraint must leave the problem to the 
students. He may find it necessary to withdraw to a nearby office 
and remain “on call.’”” The Workshop has no value unless the 
students do the talking. They have been doing the listening and 
the reading. It is now their task to think things through together, 
to acquire the ability to think socia//y. Corporate thinking has 
proven wonderfully stimulating and creative. Dull minds have 
become bright, curiosity has been quickened, questions overlooked 
by the professor have been formulated, the relevance of the sub- 
ject to life has been demonstrated. 
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Occasionally a wire recorder has been placed in the room to 
pick up the hour’s give and take. “Playing back” the discussion 
provides a full-length intellectual mirror for class and instructor 
alike, pointing out neglected aspects of the subject. With or with- 
out a wire recorder, the secretary summarizes arguments and con- 
clusions, and formulates questions for later discussion. 

I acquired the workshop method in England; it is basic in the 
new Administrative Staff College where group studies are made 
of economic problems, public relations perplexities, labor-manage- 
ment conflicts, and executive techniques. The method has obvious 
value in many areas, particularly in the humanities and the social 
sciences. 


A concluding word may be in order. This four-dimensional 
method possesses no magic, though it has produced results which are 
altogether glorious. No method is foolproof. A student with 
an J. Q. of 50 will not burst into intellectual flame with this or 
any method; now and then a student with an I. Q. of 150 will 
invent techniques of evasion. An education is always something 


of a miracle, performed more by divine grace than by human ex- 
ertion. Without an intellectual new birth the best student will 
learn very little; with an intellectual new birth the worst student 
will gain an educated head and may gain an educated heart. 
I can describe for hours average students who have found in one or 
another of these four dimensions, or in all of them together, the 
joy of the mind, the beginnings of an intellectual life. 


HOW MOTIVATE STUDENT USE OF THE 
LIBRARY?’ 


By EDWARD MURRAY CLARK 


Centenary College of Louisiana 


I wish I knew the simple, definitive answer to the question posed 
by my subject. I must admit at the outset that I donot. In fact, 
I doubt whether there is any simple, definitive answer applicable 
to all students and to all teachers. There are some things which I] 
believe should never be done in the attempt, and there are a few 
principles which should be recognized. Possibly it will not be 
amiss to sneak up on the subject by this negative approach. 

First, I think we must recognize that the printed word, even 
when it is heaped up in those sacred repositories called libraries, 
is neither divine revelation nor satisfactory fetish for the human 
mind. “I read it in a book,”’ does not indicate that an idea, an 
argument, or a point of view is either true, useful, or spiritually 
profitable for incorporation in the complex of one’s character. We 
of faculty maturity have no doubt learned that books are only 
“lengthened shadows of men’—and of fallible and frequently 
mistaken men like ourselves at that. Consequently, we realize 
that all library use should in the student’s mind be tentative, 
critical, curious, and alertly skeptical. But frequently our stu- 
dents have not attained such maturity. For them, “The book says 
so”’ is frequently equivalent to “This is so.’”’ It is up to us, then, 
to keep showing our student that, as he uses our libraries, he must 
keep his mind in suspension, his conclusions hypothetical—to 
teach him to test, to weigh and balance, and to evaluate all that 
he may find there. This means that library assignments must 
not be limited only to what happens to corroborate our own views 
on any issue or our own interpretations of evidence. It is perhaps 
the biggest job of our teaching to make our students uncertain, and 


1 An address presented to the Faculty of Centenary College of Louisiana at the 
Pre-registration Conference, September 12, 1953. 
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surely there is work enough to be done, for there is nothing more 
certain in this life than a college freshman, unless it be a college 
sophomore. 

A second principle to be understood is that library statistics are 
never an end in themselves. At their best, they are merely symp- 
tomatic of academic disease or health, something like the physi- 
cian’s basic metabolism test in which the statistical norm of satis- 
factory conditions is of such wide range that the test is often of very 
little help in diagnosis. A student who reads few, but well chosen, 
books and reads them well may be making much better educational 
progress than the student who reads many books and reads them 
badly. It is easy enough to force the student to the library, to 
force him even to check out great numbers of books. But that he 
goes to the library, that he checks out books, yea verily, that he 
even reports on great numbers of them, is not of itself evidence that 
his mind is growing or that his education is proceeding as it should. 
What he does with his trips to the library and with his books and 
his reports must be investigated before the library statistic can be 
taken as a sign of academic health. 

A third principle is that the library should not be allowed to 
become a reservoir for plagiarism. Its meat should be for diges- 
tion, assimilation, and nourishment, not merely for a diarrhea of 
print and syntax. ‘Those of us who had to read last year’s “‘take- 
home quiz” papers in Senior Seminar will recognize that the prob- 
lem applies forceably to our own campus, and, in view of the 
“Honor System’’ we are attempting this year, it becomes of special 
importance if we are attempting to build integrity of character 
as we educate. I was ruefully amused at a page in Aldous Huxley’s 
Antic Hay, which I re-read recently. Gumbril, the teacher, pre- 
pares to look over the papers on Pope Pius IX which his students 
have prepared with the use of the library: 


With a sigh of disgusted weariness, Gumbril looked at his papers. 
What had Falarope Major to say of the pontif? ‘Pius 1X was 
called Ferretti. Fe was a liberal before he was a Pope. A 
kindly man of less than average intelligence, he thought A all 
difficulties could be settled by a little good will, a few reforms and a 
political amnesty. He wrote several encyclicals and a syllabus.” 
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Gumbril admired the phrase about less than average intelligence; 
Falarope Major should have at least one mark for having learnt 
: so well by heart. He turned to the next paper. Higgs was of 
inion that “Pius the Ninth was a good “ t stupid man, who 
‘ ought he could settle the Risorgimento with a few reforms and a 
ee yee armistice.” Beddoes was severer. “Pius IX was a 
ad man, who said that he was infallible which showed he had 
less than average intelligence.” Sopworth Minor shared the 
general opinion about Pio’s intelligence and displayed a great 
familiarity with the wrong dates. Clegg-Weller was voluminous 
and informative. ‘Pius IX was not so clever as his prime minister 
Cardinal Antonelli. When he came to the tiara he was a liberal 
and Metternich said he had never reckoned on a liberal pope. He 
then became a conservative. He was kindly, but not intelligent, 
and he thought Garibaldi and Cavour would be content with a few 
reforms and an amnesty.”... At the top of Garstang’s paper was 
written: “I have had measles. . .so have tah unable to read more 
than the first thirty pages of the book. Pope Pius IX does not 
come into these pages, of the contents of which I will proceed to 
ive the following précis.” And the précis duly followed. Gum- 
at would have liked to give him full marks. But the business-like 
answer of Appleyard called him back to a better sense of his dut 
“Pius [IX became Pope in 1846 and died in 1878. He wasa kindly 
man but his intelligence was below the. ...” 
Gumbril laid the paper down and due his eyes. No, this was 
really impossible. Definitely, it couldn’t go on, it couldn’t go on. 


Thus Huxley makes it abundantly clear that our own campus is 
not the only one faced by this problem of diarrheic plagiarism, 
this passing of the printed word through the student’s optics to his 
pen without pause in the mind for understanding and evaluation. 
There is no nourishment in this parrot accomplishment, though at 
times it passes for learning and occasionally may be rewarded with 
degrees. But what is to be done about it? Somehow or other 
our students must be brought to realize that there is more than 
one book or encyclopedia which treats Pio Nono, and that the 
writers did not all see him alike, that some had better opportunities 
for observation, but perhaps also greater personal bias pro or con, 
and that a student report should not merely cull from one point 
of view swallowed gullibly without understanding even the terms 
it repeats. 
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II 


This is perhaps enough of the negative. For a more positive 
approach, I suppose the word “curiosity” is the key. A curious 
student will benefit from using the library. An uncurious student, 
forced to the library, is like the proverbial horse led to water: 
he will drink little, no matter what mechanical exercises are laid 
upon him. How to arouse curiosity is then the question, and prob- 
ably no two curiosities are actually aroused in the same way. 
There are, however, things which will kill curiosity—even things 
done with the best intentions. Our library problems must in the 
first place de rea/ students’ problems, and not just library problems. 
This is, I think, of first importance. Busy work, made work, in 
the library should, I think, be anathema to any self-respecting 
teacher. I am sure it is to any self-respecting student. Tasks 
assigned merely to swell the statistics rather than because the stu- 
dent has become interested in them should have no place in our 
teaching. Copying long lists of titles, making up bibliographies on 
subjects for which the student has no immediate or foreseeable 
need should, I believe, be taboo. 

Work which, on the other hand, will make use of already existing 
curiosities or of fresh but firmly implanted ones should be planned 
by the teacher and encouraged. In our Freshman English we 
try to give elementary information about bibliographies and gather- 
ing materials. My own method has been to ask students at the 
first of the semester to hand in five subjects about which they are 
already so curious that they will not object to spending a good 
deal of time to learn more about them. Wherever possible, the 
student is then assigned his first choice, or some workable narrow- 
ing of it, for a research paper due toward the end of the semester. 
It will be elementary, of course, yet exhaustive enough to stretch 
his powers of investigation. No two students are allowed the same 
problem, and care is taken that so far as possible no two students 
will be clamoring for exactly the same library materials. The 
construction of bibliography comes next. That done, there is 
teaching about the distinctions between secondary and primary 
materials and between fact and the interpretation of fact. It is 
shown that the materials in the encyclopedias, compendiums, 
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handbooks, etc., are usually but secondary, and that even the 
Britannica’s article is only the work of a man or of men whose rela- 
tion to the subject must be understood and whose biases must be 
allowed for. The teacher then demands that the student lean 
on secondary materials only to point the way quickly te the pri- 
mary, and that for his final work he always get as close as possible 
to whatever primary material is available. 

Meanwhile, the reference section of the library is explored, but 
always with the understanding that it is only a quick avenue to- 
ward primary materials rather than a final and exhaustive source. 
For this exploration, I do use a device which possibly may smack 
of the busy-work assignments I have condemned. I send my 
students upon what I call a library scavenger hunt. After a lec- 
ture on the resources of the reference department, I give them a 
paper of questions to be run down: “How long is Long Island?” 
“Who are Sigmund Spaeth and J. Duncan Spaeth, and are they 
related?” ‘What do Biblical scholars mean by the terms ‘J’ 
and ‘E’?” “Where was the shrine of Saint James to which 
Medieval pilgrimages were made?” ‘Who wrote, ‘Stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage??”’ “Where and when 
was E. B. White’s essay, The Death of a Pig, first published, and 
what is it about?” “What is the meaning of the adverb sti// 
as Shakespeare used it in Sonnet 126 about the year 1600?” 
“Where can a reasonably full but non-technical discussion of 
mitosis be found?’ Such questions are not only to be answered, 
but the source of the information and its library call number or 
numbers are to be given. Librarians are to be asked for help 
only as a last resort, and when such help is needed it is to be noted 
in the answer. 

The student who completes such a scavenger hunt will have used 
some twenty-five or thirty of the different short-cut avenues of the 
reference department and may, perhaps, have noticed as many 
more of whose existence he had before been ignorant. Thus, he 
will have begun to realize the variety of tools which lie at hand for 
beginning his own problem. When these scavenger hunt papers 
are in and checked, some time is spent in evaluating the materials 
that have been used. “Was that discussion of mitosis the most 
up-to-date available?” “Has Rollins College changed presidents 
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since the one named in the source?”” ‘Why is there a variation of 
several miles in information found in different sources about the 
length of Long Island?’ ‘“‘When one has named all the works of 
Lewis Carroll, has he discovered all the works of the author of 

Alice in Wonderland?” ‘Thus a certain amount of skepticism and 
distrust of the printed word is deliberately cultivated, and the im- 
portance of relative dates is made clear in any investigating 
technique. 


III 


For his own problem, the student is next encouraged to browse 
the open stacks of the library for materials which the short-cuts of 
the reference avenues may have overlooked. Especially is he 
encouraged to find new materials and viewpoints which may have 
appeared since his reference department short-cuts were compiled. 

This type of work, naturally, can easily be overdone, and if it is 
allowed to degenerate into busy work merely for the sake of busy 
work, this happens. But within limits, I find that it does broaden 
the student’s library horizons, and few resent it after it is over, 
groan though they may during the process. 


For his long research paper I also encourage the student where- 
ever possible to kill two birds with his one stone, that is, to pick 
some subject which he may find useful in some other course he is 
taking or intends to take. Several of my colleagues in other de- 
partments have been most helpful in suggesting and criticizing 
these assignments and in helping the student narrow them to 
workable size, or in suggesting changes when they know our own 
library resources to be inadequate for the problem about which the 
student has become curious. The latter situation is always un- 
fortunate when it rises, for a curiosity once roused and frustrated 
may never rise again. That is why it is so important to increase 
our library holdings of those works which may not be used even 
once in a year or in a period of years. 

The type of work I have been discussing in the freshman year 
will be of little value, however, if it is not followed up in later 
courses in the various departments and divisions. Techniques of 
investigation tend to slip away when not in continual use, and if 
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my own and other departments do not continue assignments which 
will conserve and develop them, if the latent curiosities of the 
student are not kept continually in play, if no investigating papers 
are assigned and checked between the freshman and the senior 
years, all this work will become like a dead-end, leading nowhere. 
When, on the other hand, the student powers realized in them were 
not allowed to atrophy for want of exercise in the sophomore and 
later years, I have known such freshman research papers, elemen- 
tary as they are, to prove the germ of excellent Ph.D. theses and of 
life-long, enriching hobbies. 

I am not suggesting that the techniques I have been explaining 
are the only possible ones, or even that they are the best. I do 
know that they work fairly well, but others may work just as well. 
One of my colleagues uses a somewhat different technique for simi- 
lar ends. He assigns many more subjects of research type, by 
which he can teach more of the various possible approaches to 
problems, but gives less cumulative time to each. Both methods 
have their advantages and their disadvantages. His may accrue 
higher library statistical totals than mine, but perhaps there is 


the danger of allowing a student to be content with surface knowl- 
edge of things without realizing the possibilities or the need for 
exhaustive, and, so far as possible, complete knowledge about some 
one thing. But it may perhaps develop greater facility and ease in 
casual postcollege library use than will my own technique. 


IV 


Another and completely different approach to the library should 
also be used and encouraged, whatever the research techniques we 
may teach. I have been treating the library as if it were only a 
place for the intense application of a serious curiosity. It should 
also be thought of as a place of pleasurable relaxation. It is fun 
to read completely outside one’s immediate academic purposes, 
and in the end it is profitable, even academically profitable. 
Browsing and thumbing books is important; the knowledge that 
certain books exist for future reading is stimulating. Novels, 
short stories, and poetry were never intended by their authors 
to be the materials of college classes and research assignments. 
They were intended to give pleasure of various sorts to great com- 
panies of general, casual readers. Whether the information will 
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ever be used for college credit or not, it is charming and relaxing 
to discover on one’s own such things as the poetry of John Donne, 
the insights of Hemingway, the grandeur of Samson Agonistes, 
the complexities of Jeans’s The Universe Around Us, or the ways in 
which archaeologists realize the past. I believe it is the duty 
of every one of us to encourage his students to do considerable 
reading just for the fun of it in fields outside our own specialities. 
A student of English literature with no concept of the history of 
scientific thought and its impact on the literature he specializes in 
can never be a truly educated man. Nor is a student of science 
educated if he has no knowledge of the history and achievements 
of philosophical, literary, and artistic thought. I do not mean 
he must become a specialist in many fields, but to be a good special- 
ist in one, he should at least have sampled many others. We, 
as faculty examples, should in our own reading demonstrate the 
value of such broad reading. Example takes better than precept. 
“The other day I was reading ...’’ is better library motivation than 
“Read this chapter and hand in a report tomorrow.” 

But if a student is to be able to do this casual and broadening 
reading, he must be taught to read easily. This is one purpose 
of our experiment this year in Sophomore English with complete 
masterpieces read intensively and completely with a teacher’s 
help and guidance. We have far too many students who do not 
yet know how to read a book easily—whose eyes skim lines without 
ever sighting the gold which is there for the taking for those who 
have learned to read and so can assimilate and digest. 

A few nights ago I mentioned the general problem of this paper 
to my daughter, who still sits on the other side of the teacher’s 
desk. I asked her how she thought this motivation of the student 
to use the library properly was to be accomplished, and for half an 
hour we discussed this phase and that, thinking of teachers who 
had succeeded in making her want to read and learn, and of those 
who had not, and canvassing the reasons for their success or failure. 
Finally she distilled the essence of all we had been saying, some- 
what in this fashion: “It all depends on the devoted and curious 
teacher who makes his own curiosity clear and contagious—on 
the teacher who will take the trouble to learn the student’s own 
curiosities and put them to use.” And that, I believe, is the alpha 
and the omega of the matter. 
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FACULTY RANK FOR LIBRARY STAFF 
MEMBERS IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


By ROBERT H. MULLER 


Southern Illinois University 


Whether professionally trained librarians in institutions of higher 
education should be given faculty rank is a matter of controversy, 
not only among college administrators and professors, but also 
among librarians.!_ In a questionnaire survey covering 49 medium- 
sized universities and colleges? in the United States in April, 1953, 
it was found that in 42 out of 49 libraries all or some of the library 
staff members who were graduates of library schools had faculty 
rank; in only 28 of the 42 libraries did such staff members other 
than the head librarian have faculty rank, and in only 19 of the 
28 libraries did all have faculty rank. 

Table 1 shows the institutions grouped according to the pro- 
portion of library staff members with faculty rank. Libraries in 
which no library staff member (not even the head librarian) has 
faculty rank are clearly in the minority. 

Table 2 summarizes the attitudes of head librarians toward 
faculty rank for professionally trained library staff members. The 
majority of head librarians (30 out of 49) expressed the opinion 
that all library school graduates on their staffs should have faculty 
rank. Among the 1g librarians in charge of libraries in which all 
professionally trained library staff members had faculty rank, al- 
most all (17) expressed themselves in favor of faculty rank for their 
staffs. On the other hand, among the 30 libraries in which some 

1 For bibliographies, see (a) Miriam C. Maloy, “Faculty Status for College 
Librarians,” 4LA Bulletin, 33: 302 (April, 1939), and (b) Lawrence S. Thompson, 
“Preparation and Status of Personnel,” Library Trends, 1: 103-4 (July, 1952). 

* The 49 libraries had a median annual budget of $171,560, a median salary 
budget of $105,876, and a median number of professional plus clerical staff members 


of 38 in 1951-52. Median enrollment in the institutions was 5000 students. (The 
questionnaire was sent to 56 libraries; only 7 failed to respond.) 
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TaBLe I.—Facu ty Rank OF ProressIONALLY TRAINED LiBRARY STAFF MEMBERS 


All have faculty rank in the following institutions: 


Colorado A&M College Hunter College St. Louis Univ. 
Univ. of Denver Iowa State College So. Illinois Univ. 
Emory Univ. Univ. of Kentucky Univ. of Tennessee 
Univ. of Georgia Montana State College Univ. of Utah 
Univ. of Houston Univ. of New Hampshire Utah State College 
Howard Univ. Univ. of Oregon Wellesley College 


Oregon State College 


More than one but not all have faculty rank in the following institutions: 


Brown Univ. Dartmouth College Purdue Univ. 
Univ. of Buffalo Univ. of Maryland So. Methodist Univ. 
Univ. of Colorado Univ. of Oklahoma Tufts College 
Only the head librarian has faculty rank in the following institutions: 
Univ. of Arizona Univ. of Maine Univ. of South Carolina 
Brooklyn College Michigan State College Syracuse Univ. 
Univ. of Cincinnati Univ. of New Mexico Texas A&M College 
Univ. of Kansas Univ. of Notre Dame Univ. of Vermont 
Univ. of Louisville San Francisco State Col- 

lege 
None have faculty rank in the following institutions: 
Catholic U. of America Univ. of Rochester West Virginia Univ. 
Univ. of North Dakota Vassar College Washington Univ. 


Virginia Poly. Inst. (St. Louis) 


TasLe 2—DistriBuTion oF Lipraries BY Facutty Rank oF Starr IN RELATION 
to Heap Lisrarian’s Opinion AS TO DESIRABILITY OF Facu.tty STATUS FOR STAFF 


Do Head Librarians in These Institutions Think 
That All Library School Graduates on Their Staffs 
Should Have Faculty Rank? 


What Portion of the Li- 


brary School Graduates Have 
Faculty Rank? Yes No No Opinion Total 


I 19 
9 
14 


2 More than one but not all. 2 


° 
4 | - 
Total Ki) 18 I 49 
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library staff members did not have faculty rank, less than one 
half (13) thought that all library staff members should have fac- 
ulty rank. The data suggest two hypotheses: (1) The attitudes 
of head librarians toward the question of faculty rank for library 
school graduates may have an influence on the proportion of insti- 
tutions in which faculty rank is granted to library staffs. (2) Head 
librarians may have a tendency to be satisfied with the status quo, 
regardless of whether or not library school graduates employed 
by their institutions have been given faculty rank. 

On the basis of these two hypotheses, we may venture four 
predictions: (1) Institutions that currently grant faculty rank 
to all library staff members are likely to continue to do so in view 
of the support of such a policy by the head librarians in these insti- 
tutions. (2) Relatively few institutions are likely to be added to 
the list of those that grant faculty rank to a// library staff members 
in the near future in view of the opposition to such a policy by 
the majority of head librarians in charge of libraries that currently 
do not grant faculty rank to all library staff members. (3) 
Several institutions that currently grant faculty rank only to head 
librarians are likely to extend this privilege to other members of the 
library staff although not toall members. (4) The small number of 
institutions in which not even the head librarian has faculty rank 
is likely to be further reduced. 

In any case, the data indicate that librarians are not united in 
their opinion on the question of faculty rank for all library school 
graduates. A previous survey of the attitudes of head librarians 
on the question of faculty rank, covering large university libraries, 
also revealed a lack of unanimity although only a minority of li- 
brarians (7 out of 35) did not think that faculty rank for the library 
staff was either desirable or defensible.’ 

Among the responses to our questionnaire, several illuminating 
qualifications were made. One librarian felt that faculty status 
should be granted, but not necessarily faculty rank. Another one 
felt that department heads should have rank, but not the general 
run of professional library assistants. One respondent approved 
of faculty rank for librarians in coeducational colleges, but not in 


1 Frank A. Lundy, “‘Faculty Rank of Professional Librarians—Part II,”’ College 
and Research Libraries, 12: 109-22 (April, 1951). 
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men’s colleges. Another one approved of faculty rank for experi- 
enced librarians, but not for beginners. 


Various aspects of faculty rank seemed to receive different em- 
phasis by different respondents; to some it meant primarily such 
matters as tenure, sabbaticals, membership in faculty committees, 
participation in faculty meetings and academic processions, and 
voting privileges; to others, it meant primarily equivalence in 
salaries. In many institutions, faculty rank for library school 
graduates was recognized as an illusion as far as equality of com- 
pensation was concerned. In one institution, although all mem- 
bers of the staff had faculty rank, the salaries of library staff mem- 
bers were reported to be about 25 per cent lower than those of 
teaching members of the faculty. 


II 


Fustifications. The question of faculty rank for members of, 
library staffs can apparently be viewed from two different angles, 
the “‘trade-union” angle and the “professional service” angle, 
respectively: (1) Librarians can look upon faculty rank primarily 
as a means of securing certain desirable benefits, privileges, and 
especially equality in compensation. (2) Faculty rank can also 
be regarded as a means of enabling properly qualified librarians to 
play a more effective role in the academic community, for they 
can then communicate and collaborate with the teaching 
faculty as peers. The latter point of view is perhaps implied in the 
following quotations from the returns: ‘“‘Faculty ranks should be 
given to librarians whose competence is equal to that of teaching 
and research members of the faculty. I do not believe it should be 
given to everyone whom we classify at present as a professional 
librarian.” Another respondent expressed approximately the 
same opinion: “The professional library staff should be people of 
sufficient substance on the campus to deserve and then have recog- 
nition as people of professional competence in the university com- 
munity and should have, at least, certain of the prerogatives that 
come to the faculty who are the core group of professional people.” 


If library staffs feel that they need their ranks and titles in order 
to be fully effective in performing their educational assignments, 
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it should not be too difficult for them to secure faculty status if they 
can qualify on the basis of academic preparation and actual or 
potential achievements in education and research. The “profes- 
sional service” point of view is preferable to the “‘trade-union” 
point of view and perhaps, in the long run, more productive of 
lasting benefits. The “professional service” point of view is well 
expressed in the following statement: 


Given equal status with other instructional personnel, the 
college library staffs can be expected to participate actively and 
effectively in the affairs of the college and to contribute in high 
degree toward the attainment of its aims and purposes.? 


Distribution of Ranks. In the 49 libraries, a total of 369 library 
staff members are given faculty rank and title, excluding those that 
are merely designated as “department heads.” If we limit our 
observation to those libraries in which 5 or more members of the 
library staff have faculty ranks and titles, the number of libraries 
to be studied is reduced to 23. For detailed data, see Table 3. 
In these 23 institutions, 345 library staff members have faculty 


rank and title. Table 4 summarizes the distribution of ranks 
of library staff members. 

The table shows that 85 per cent of the library staff members are 
concentrated in the two lower ranks of instructor and assistant 
professor; the higher ranks are generally assigned to the positions 
of head librarian and associate librarian. In only 3 of the 23 librar- 
ies does the head librarian not have the rank of full professor, a 
condition that may have been due to the fact that the incum- 
bents do not possess Ph.D. degrees. At 4 institutions, more than 
I person in the library carried the rank of full professor. 

For academic departments, it is generally considered good 
practice to have the faculty members distributed fairly evenly 
among the four academic ranks. Such is clearly not the case in 
the libraries under study. Whether or not it would be desirable 
to have an even distribution of ranks among library staffs is open to 
question in view of the typical hierarchical type of organization of 
libraries, involving intermediate levels of authority. In contrast, 


1 Morris A. Gelfand, “The College Librarian in the Academic Community,” 
College and Research Libraries, 10: 139 (April, 1949). 
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Taste 3—Distrisution or Ranks AMONG 23 Liprary Starrs In WHICH § OR 
More Have Facutty Rank 


Total Staff 

with Fac- Assistant Associate Full 
Name ulty Rank Instructor Professor Professor Professor 
Univ. of Oregon 2 17 
Univ. of Kentucky 18 
Univ. of Denver 16 
Oregon State College 14 
Univ. of Georgia........... 15 
Purdue Univ 14 
lowa State College II 
Univ. of Tennessee....... .. 7 
St. Louis Univ 14 
Howard Univ 15 
Univ. of Utah 
Univ. of Colorado 
So. Illinois Univ.......... 
Emory Univ 
Univ. of Houston 
Univ. of New Hampshire. . . 
Utah State College 
Dartmouth College 
Montana State College 
Colorado A&M College 
Univ. of Maryland 
Hunter College 
Univ. of Buffalo 


8 
8 
7 
8 
9 
3 
5 
4 
° 
° 
4 
6 
4 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
I 
4 


TaBLe OF Ranks or Liprary Starr MEMBERS IN 23 LIBRARIES 
Tuat Have 5 orn More Facutty MEMBERS 


Per Cent of Li- 
brary Staff Mem- 
Faculty Rank of Library bers with Faculty Average Number 
Staff Members Rank per Library 


Instructor 58 
Assistant Professor 27 
Associate Professor... .. . 8 
Professor 7 


100 


: 
4 
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in academic teaching departments all members report administra- 
tively to the chairman. 

Among the 369 library staff members with faculty rank and 
title, 167 have the rank of assistant professor or higher and 70 have 
the rank of associate professor or higher; yet only 1g library staff 
members earned a Ph.D. degree. Such a relatively low per- 
centage of higher ranking library staff members with Ph.D. de- 
grees indicates that apparently other than purely academic at- 
tainments were taken into account in the promotion of library 
staff members with faculty rank. The low proportion of Ph.D.’s 
among higher ranking library staff members suggests that libraries 
might be going through a transitional period during which the 
number of available candidates with Ph.D. degrees plus library 
training has not caught up with the demand for such persons in 
academic libraries. 

It is noteworthy that none of the librarians with Ph.D. degrees 
have a rank lower than that of associate professor, and 16 out 
of the 19 who have Ph.D. degrees have the rank of professor. A 
few of the §1 individuals without the Ph.D. who have ranks of as- 
sociate professor or professor report to have begun work leading 
toward the Ph.D. degree and some are within a short distance of 
attaining the degree. It is a matter of speculation whether a larger 
number of Ph.D.’s on academic library staffs would have the tend- 
ency of producing a more even distribution of the ranks among 
library staffs. 


III 


Faculty and Library Salaries. The statement has been made 
that ‘‘.. . faculty rank for librarians, while often desirable, is no 
panacea for inadequate salaries and status not commensurate 
with ability and importance of assignment.”! However, some 
head librarians who have advocated and secured faculty rank for 
their professional library staffs may have harbored expectations 
that the change to faculty status would bring about an improve- 
ment in salaries. 

The relationship of library salaries to faculty status could be 


! Thompson, op. cit., p. 101. 
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studied (1) by comparing library salaries of institutions in which 
librarians have faculty status with those in which they do not have 
faculty status, or (2) by comparing salaries before the library 
staff was given faculty status with salaries after the change to 
faculty status was completed. Such studies have apparently 
never been published. Studies have been confined to the relation- 
ship of library salaries to faculty salaries in general without spe- 
cific attention to the variable of faculty status for librarians. In 
such studies, it was found that the salaries of the library staff, ex- 
cept for head librarians, were lower than those for the teaching 
faculty. For instance, in Southern colleges, library staffs were 
reported to have the same salary schedule as the faculty in §5 out 
of 100 cases, but in several cases the salaries of the library staff 
were in the lowest bracket of comparable rank.' In a group of 50 
Eastern colleges, library staff salaries were found to be lower than 
those for the faculty.?. Referring to 40 state universities and land- 
grant colleges in 1947, Lyle found: “‘... that librarians on a twelve- 
month basis were receiving less than college teachers on a nine- 
month basis in the positions of department heads and professional 
assistants in which the majority of the staff fall.”* Lyle’s finding 
is in essential agreement with a survey conducted in 1950 by a 
special committee of the University of Kentucky chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors, which revealed 
“that in only one of fifteen comparable institutions were library 
salaries higher for ranks corresponding to associate professor, 
assistant professor, and instructor. It is likely that even in the 
exceptional case, library salaries were higher only because they 
contained a differential for a twelve months’ contract as opposed 
to nine for the teaching staff.’”4 

In our questionnaire, data were obtained on minimum and 
maximum salaries only for the professional library staff posi- 
tions of department heads and non-department heads (assistants) 


1L. Frances Spain, “Faculty Status of Librarians in Colleges and Universities of 
the South,” in Southeastern Library Association. Papers and Proceedings: 13th 
Biennial Conference, Louisville, Ky., October 20-23, 1948, pp. 45-53. 

* Gelfand, op. cit., 10: 133. 

*Guy R. Lyle, The Administration of the College Library, (2nd ed., rev.; New 
York: Wilson, 1949), p. 282. 

4 Thompson, op. cit., p. 99. 
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as well as for instructors and assistant professors. It would 
have been preferable to be able to study median salaries, but 
it was not considered possible to obtain data on median salaries 
for a sufficient number of institutions to make comparisons re- 
liable. Comparisons were, therefore, made of midpoints between 
minimum and maximum salaries. Although midpoints were not 
taken as indices of central tendency, it was considered admissible 
to compare midpoints of library salary ranges with midpoints of 
corresponding faculty salary ranges. To the extent that compari- 
sons of other indices of salary level would have shown substantially 
similar relationships, the comparison might be regarded as valid 
for purposes of studying differences. With these qualifications in 
mind, we may briefly state our findings, applicable to comparable 
salary levels. The salaries for teaching faculty members referred 
to in the following comments are salaries paid for the academic 
year, that is, usually for a period of about 9 months, including re- 
cesses amounting to a total of about 1 month. Salaries for library 
staff members, on the other hand, represent annual salaries, most 
frequently for a period of 12 months, including one month of paid 
vacation. 

Table 5 shows that the median and the maximum of the mid- 
points are higher for instructors than for library assistants. The 
minimum, median, and maximum of midpoints are considerably 
lower for library department heads than for assistant professors. 
The data suggest that the salaries paid to library assistants for 12 
months are generally lower than the salaries paid to instructors 
for g months, but the differences are not great; and library de- 
partment heads generally receive salaries that compare unfavor- 
ably with those received by assistant professors in the same 
institution. 

For further comparisons, the institutions were divided into two 
groups at each faculty rank and library class level of comparison. 
For instance, in comparing minimum salaries, there was a group 
of institutions in which library assistants received lower salaries 
than instructors, and a group in which they received higher salaries 
(see Table 6). In all cases, comparisons were made, as before, 
between the salaries paid to teaching faculty members for 9 months 
as against salaries paid to library staff members for 12 months. 
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Library assistants are less well off than instructors in 22 institu- 
tions and better off in 9; in institutions where they were better off, 
instructors’ salaries tended to be relatively low. However, the 
difference between the salaries of instructors and library assistants 


TaBLe 5—Muppoints BETWEEN MinimuM AND Maximum SALArIFs OF LIBRARY 
StaFFs AND FacuLty, 1952-53 


Teaching Faculty, 9 Months’ Library Staff,12 Months’ 
Salaries Salaries 
Instructors Assistant Pro- Assistants Department 
(32) fessors (31) (46) Heads (44) 
Minimum... . $2400 $3400 $2550 $3180 
Median...... 3675 4650 3400 4063 
Maximum... 5300 6129 4525 5404 


Notes: 

(a) This table reads as follows: If the midpoints between minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries for instructors at each institution are determined, the lowest 
midpoint is $2400, the average (median) midpoint is $3675, and the highest 
midpoint is $5300; etc. 

(b) The figures in parentheses indicate the number of cases upon which the 
medians of midpoints were based. 


TaBLE 6—CoMPARISON BETWEEN 9-MonTH Mippoint SALARIES OF TEACHING 
Facutty MemBers AND ANNUAL Mippoint SALARIES OF LiBRARY STAFF 
Members (FREQUENCIES) 1952-53 


No. of Libraries in Which 
Library Salaries Were: 


Lower Higher Total 
Library Assistant compared with 
22 9 31 
Department Head compared with 
Assistant Professor............. 23 5 28 


is not great. Library department heads are less well off than in- 
structors in 23 institutions and better off in only 5; where they are 
better off, the salaries of assistant professors tend to be relatively 
low, and the difference between the salaries of assistant professors 
and library department heads is not great. In summary, the 
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groups providing higher salaries for the faculty than the library 
staff are generally larger than the groups providing lower salaries 
for the faculty. Assuming that professional library assistants are 
comparable to instructors, and library department heads are com- 
parable to assistant professors,! library salaries for 12 months tend 
to be lower than 9-month salaries for the teaching faculty of com- 
parable rank. The logic of this differential treatment deserves 
further study. 

The academic preparation required for instructors in most of the 
institutions is probably the same as that of professional librarians, 
that is, a minimum of a Master’s degree or equivalent. Both 
groups are engaged in work that is essentially instructional. Even 
if faculty rank were to be reserved exclusively for those engaged 
in classroom teaching, a demand for equality in compensation, with 
proper regard to the length of the work year, should not appear 
unreasonable. Once such equality is achieved, the problem of 
attracting a sufficient number of able recruits to the academic 
library profession should become much easier than it is reported to 
be at present. However, equality is likely to be achieved only 
where library administrators insist on limiting the work of library 
school graduates on their staffs to strictly professional tasks® at 
all times. Such tasks involve primarily scholarly, instructional, 
managerial, and coordinating duties of a high level in contra- 
distinction to clerical and housekeeping routines, with which 
librarianship has so often been mistakenly identified in the minds of 
the public, and for which any well-organized library provides a 
separate nonprofessional staff as a matter of course. 

1 This assumption is identical with that made by the Council of the American 
Library Association in 1943 when it adopted the recommendations of the Associ- 
ation’s Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, as published in Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of Higher Education, Vol. 111—Universities (2nd 
ed.; Chicago: American Library Association, 1947), p. xvii: “In general, the 
grades of positions in the professional service in the library are intended to be the 
equivalents of the corresponding levels of positions on the faculty in which like 
responsibilities, experience and education are required. The Chief Librarian of a 
college should receive a salary comparable to that of a full professor and head of a 
department in the college and the Chief Librarian of a University comparable to 
that of a dean in the University. The Assistant Chief Librarian’s salary should 
compare with that of an associate professor; salaries of department heads should 
be in line with those of assistant professors and so on down the line.” 


* American Library Association, Board on Personnel Administration, De- 
seriptive List of Professional and Nonprofessional Duties in Libraries (Chicago, 1948). 


ARE YOU COMMUNICATING? 


By SHERIDAN W. BAKER 
University of Michigan 


From the opposing camp I reply to Mr. Ken Macrorie’s 
“* *Two-Campism’ in Education.”! Mr. Macrorie’s encampment 
preaches Communication Skills. I represent the Ancients, the 
“teachers of conventional freshman English.” Freshman English 
is conventionally a course in the writing of short expository essays, 
chiefly argumentative, with some reading added for example and 
precept. Mr. Macrorie takes freshman English to be a course in 
grammar (an archaic discipline), though some virtues, he allows, 
have crept in. I take Communication Skills to be what Mr. 
Macrorie describes, though I cannot believe the course to be en- 
tirely without value. My quarrel with Communication Skills is 
basic, and it is a quarrel over values. Communication Skills has 
turned away from the ethics which determine how we use our 
language, and has taken a long step toward the inhumanity, the 
machined expediency, of mass living and thinking. 

Doubtless the Communicators believe that this is exactly what 
they are arming us against. They teach their students how words 
“can be used to slant and load arguments.” (Does one slant a 
wagon before loading?) They take little notice of how words can 
be used to express accurately and with grace what, though hidden 
and inarticulate, the student has within him to say, to express his 
judgments upon the world he is just discovering. The Communi- 
cator’s emphasis inevitably falls on manipulation; it should fall 
on expression. The Communicator’s emphasis leads to the dis- 
guise of motives and values as one deals with a massed audience; 
it should fall on finding and expressing one’s own motives and val- 
ues against some larger scale of Good and Bad, as one deals with 
himself and what he stands for. In a society which often seems 


1 American Association of University Professors Bu//etin, Summer, 1952 (Vol. 
38, No. 2), pp. 296-303. 
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to stand for nothing—and to stand for anything that gushes 
through our communication systems—a consideration of basic 
values becomes, as ever, crucial. Starting at the wrong end, 
Communication Skills will never get down to such a consideration. 
If you attempt to train the young not to cheat at cards by showing 
them all the tricks of the sharper, you are very apt to produce 
people skilled in cheating at cards. 

It all started innocently enough. The Communicators dis- 
covered that language was evolving ahead of the grammar books. 
Old notions of right and wrong usage were replaced by a sliding scale 
of appropriateness: when in New York speak as the New Yorkers 
do. The Communicators became linguistic relativists. The 
immediate results were good. Attention has been drawn to the 
fact that language is in its essence relative to experience, and that 
mastery of language is no easy or permanent thing, done by 
recipe. But, filled with the new light, they have thrown out 
not only the right and wrong of usage, but all consideration of 
Right and Wrong as well. You compare newspapers to see how 
words “‘can be used to slant and load arguments,” not to find out 
which is better, which worse, which nearest the impossible truth. 
Linguistic relativity here merges with moral relativity. All things 
are equal, although some things are more equal than others. With- 
out realizing it and in high spirits the Communicators would head 
us toward—if we are not already there—that linguistic and moral 
limbo where words carom about our heads and drift beneath our 
feet at the impulse of some unseen, wireless Manipulator. 

In the world of Skilled Communication people are no longer 
people; personality has evaporated; we have all become communi- 
cators. (“‘... good responses are set up between communicators, 
and we consider a listener a communicator,” page 303.) Common 
sense has been replaced by communication sense. (‘This lan- 
guage revolution we are trying slowly to understand and to give to 
our students in acommunication course. It makes good communi- 
cation sense .. .” page 301.) All ethical considerations have 
fallen before the Everlasting Yea-man of “Are you communi- 
cating?’ What you communicate, what you listen to, are not 


mentioned. Nor is why. You communicate to be a communi- 
cator. 


a 
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Once in his essay Mr. Macrorie touches an ethical consideration, 
converting Shelley into a Good Communicator in a way that must 
have stained the white radiance of eternity: 


Even if I say to a student, “The secret of good communication is in 
learning to put yourself in the other fellow’s place,” I have not said 
something simple, but complex. Try it. How easy is it to put 
yourself in another’s place? Shelley said, “‘“A man to be greatly 
good .. . must put himself in the place of another, and of many 
others. The pains and pleasures of his species must become his 
own.” He was right; this is not only the secret of being a good 
communicator, but of being a “greatly good man.” (p. 300) 


Shelley would put himself in others’ places in order to be a good 
man; Mr. Macrorie, in order to be a good communicator. That 
he then comforts himself with being a good man illustrates the 
ethical fog generated when we transform ourselves from men into 
communicators: second things come first. Shelley’s aim was 
wisdom; Mr. Macrorie’s becomes, at best, mere camaraderie, at 
worst, manipulation. And although Shelley was intensely in- 
terested in persuasion, conviction came first and the arts of per- 
suasion second, as integral parts of the conviction, as accidental 
products of self-expression. 

The communicator, looking down the other end of the telescope, 
sees language exactly as the propagandist sees it: as a tool for shap- 
ing the masses to his will, a will which they cannot understand 
as his slanted load goes careening by. Notice how the picture of 
the superior manipulator arises from the following statement, 
particularly from the word for: “‘... an educated sensitive person 
will be aware of infinite varieties of language for different situations 
and different people” (p. 301). In other words, he will be aware 
of language as a means of dealing, not with himself, not with facts, 
nor truth, nor justice, nor beauty, but with groups and blocks and 
situations: to manipulate, not to inform; to talk down to, to patron- 
ize. Individuality, indeed, is traded for the techniques of mass 
living. The student’s “great need is to become accustomed to 
talking to groups of more than two or three. ..”” (p. 302). But 
his greater need—one the communicators overlook in their en- 
thusiasm for mass media—is to find himself, and in relation to the 
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unchanging truths that are there if he will look for them: perhaps 
even when only two or three are gathered together. The great 
need is not to get along with the mass, nor to maneuver it in a 
spirit of superior and benevolent mediocrity, but to buck it, 
to treasure the odd, the independent, the intuitive, the original. 

It is highly significant that Mr. Macrorie scarcely mentions writ- 
ing. One suspects that writing has something to do with ethics, 
so patently are both omitted from his discussion. And since com- 
munication has turned away from these austerities for a more con- 
genial time with the crowd, communication must busy itself and 
impress itself with the obvious: “Communication, said George 
Herbert Mead, the late University of Chicago philosopher-psy- 
chologist, is an exchange of responses” (p. 299). We hear about 
“listening training’ (next week, “listening training teaching’’). 
We are told that when two people talk they adjust themselves 
to each other’s intonations and eyebrows moment by moment. 
We learn of a “life experience,” though the distinction between a 
life experience and an experience is not made clear. And Mr. 
Macrorie intimates that we cannot understand what goes on in a 
crowd of youngsters at a neighborhood theater unless we take a 
course in communication: 


What about the kids hooting back there in the Avalon Theater? 
There were all kinds of communication going on there: responses 
between one kid and another; between one group and another; 
between the kids and the annoyed adults; between the manager 
and the kids; between the kids and the projectionist; and, rarely, 
between the film and the kids. Obviously, “‘English” as a subject 
would not help anyone understand those acts of communication. 
If communication is responses between human beings, then we 
teachers can’t know too much about human beings. If this 
means we must study sociology, psychology, anthropology, science, 
and the mass media of communication, then we will do that. 
(p. 303) 


We take a pinch of everything—and we avoid the awful task of 
sitting down with ourselves to put one word after another so 
that they will stay put and say what we think. 

This task is called composition: a selection, evaluation and order- 
ing—a putting together—of the loose lumber of life. Any selection 
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implies evaluation; any ordering indicates value. Composition 
is engaged with the thing itself; communication steps outside to 
see what is selling today. Communication is not a one-way affair, 
says Mr. Macrorie; but good writing, I am convinced, to a very 
large extent is. Of course the writer considers his audience—and 
the publisher, and how wonderful it would be to be rich and famous 
—but the audience is secondary. He should keep it as far from him 
as he can—its force will be powerful enough—or it will wreck his 
integrity. 

Here two vast writers trouble my thoughts. They are Chaucer 
and Fielding, who are doubtless among the best communicators 
we have. Their final excellence arises from the very fact that 
they are both supremely conscious of their audience all the time. 
They are entirely different from (Mr. Macrorie finds than more 
appropriate, p. 301) Shelley, a writer who fits my case exactly. 
But they take advantage of their audience. Their art becomes a 
continuous and varied irony with which they play above and below 
and around their listeners with a refined intelligence. Their 
ironic address to their audience is integral with their ironic view 
of life, their own ordering and valuing of it. What their court- 
liness would not tolerate in plain words they said anyway, with 
the added impact of irony. The personal view remains the root 
and the beginning. Write first what you have to say, follow the 
one way street from the central you up to the articulation of word 
and form—and let your audience come to you. And because you 
have learned what honest writing is, you will instantly detect 
the false, and will have avoided a considerable amount of nonsense. 

My course in English is not so comprehensive in organization 
as Mr. Macrorie’s in Communication. My results are usually 
heartbreaking. But I somehow feel that often we touch questions 
more fundamental than does he, and I should in fairness acknowl- 
edge Mr. Macrorie’s invitation and describe my course. As he 
supposes, I actually do many of the things he does. I spend a 
small amount of time with reading, fast, slow and aloud. This is 
part of the teaching program I inherit. It diversifies the class 
hour, and spotlights verbal inadequacies. Our university, too, 
has a reading clinic. I even recommend listening to lectures in- 
stead of taking notes, pointing out that lectures and essays are 
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generally organized in the same inevitable ways. To speech I 
give no room at all for the very reasons that so interest Mr. Mac- 
rorie (I do call on people, and ask them to stop mumbling): be- 
cause by smiles and gestures and intonations we all day long avoid 
expressing ourselves accurately in words alone, and allow our- 
selves to shrug off thinking. 

My course is a writing course. Because I believe that all good 
essays have an ethical base, I insist that my students write argu- 
mentative essays, placing an evaluation of good or bad on whatever 
subject they may choose, and arguing it out with concessions to 
the opposition as generous as need be. I talk about logic and 
evidence, about organization, paragraphs, sentences, and words. 
I] usually take excursions into descriptive writing and anecdote 
to sharpen language and eyesight. We write at least one ironic 
essay. And after I prod my students into saying detter and worse 
instead of different, after I have emboldened them to say “This is 
good” instead of “In my opinion this is good,” I try to get them 
to ponder the grand and terrifying questions—what is reality? 
what is truth? how do we know what we know?—so that they 
will find their bases from which to judge and write. And I con- 
tinually push against the forces which are making us a massed 
and inhuman world, a world of dealers and manipulators and com- 
municators instead of a world of fresh, interesting, rebellious, 
and honest people. If we can teach our students a reverence 
for ethical judgment and intuitive vision and for the language 
which embodies them, their words will dance with tongues of 
fire. And that would be a communication devoutly to be wished. 


1 
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THE BOOK REVIEW AND DEVELOPING 
INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT 


By JAMES URVIN RUNDLE 
American Book Company' 


Anyone who has read student “‘book reports,” “‘critical reviews,” 
“collateral reading reports”—call them by what plain or fancy 
name you will—knows intimately a certain illness not even listed 
in the materia medica. It is a sort of intellectual indigestion which 
overcomes the instructor as he partakes of the hash of disjointed 
and mangled critical opinions purloined by the students and served 
as their own concoctions. The offending chefs include practically 
all freshmen and sophomores, most upperclassmen who are tricked 
into English classes, and many even of our “best” majors (both 
undergraduate and, I fear, graduate) in literature. 

But I don’t feel sorry at all for the patient. He is both lazy and 
ignorant. I know. I have made such easy assignments; I have 
writhed in pain at the results; I have sinned against both the stu- 
dents and myself by passing the mess and turning lazily to my 
own research as an antidote. At times my moral indignation— 
stirred to momentary life—has driven me to the library, where a 
familiar sequence followed. Stolen passages, underscored with 
red (God save the mark!), were presented to the appropriate dean. 
The offending student was failed in the course and, perhaps, placed 
on probation. I have congratulated myself on “‘setting the student 
right” about the moral implications of plagiarism; sometimes, 
even, my colleagues have congratulated me. All this has been 
sheer ignorance. 

How stupid it is of us to expect the student to make, after even 
two or three years’ training in literature, such a difficult and com- 
plicated writing as a truly “critical” account of a literary work. 


1 Member of the Faculty of Ohio University at time of writing this article. 


It is like asking a mile run from the child just learning to walk. 
Sound, independent criticism is, I should think, the ultimate goal 
of any course in literature. But the limitation of class time neces- 
sitates a fairly complete dependence of student upon teacher for 
the common material of the course. It is, I take it, in the long 
step from dependence to independence that the critical review 
performs its proper function. 

Ignorance of correct methods in handling the review has led 
most of us to call on magic—the magic which pretends that wider 
reading will of itself lead the student to independent criticism. 
Like most other magic, this operates in an atmosphere of mystery 
and darkness. The student feels the darkness and is afraid. He 
has enjoyed the plot, perhaps, and can tell it with alacrity, but a 
synopsis is not what is wanted. He has examined, with the 
instructor, the style, structure, diction, etc., of other works, but 
here is something entirely new, with no handles on it. He is like 
the child who, having learned the mechanics of shifting weight 
from back to forward foot, needs some lesser support while develop- 
ing his walking muscles. The partial support needed to develop 
the student’s critical muscles should come from the book review. 
Without any support, the student’s fear turns to desperation. In 
the library he finds his review ready made. He applies scissors 
and a few word substitutions. The magic has worked. What 
should have been an exercise to strengthen judgment has become 
a most effective experience in the gentle art of plagiarism. 

I write as a reformed sinner, and perhaps others will be interested 
in my new way of life. 

Now I require students to read two or three novels or several 
hundred pages of poetry or essays by one author. The review is 
then written in three steps. (I suggest that the student read the 
works before undertaking the first step, but I doubt that many do 
so.) Step ene consists of the student’s gathering comments about 
the author’s style, technique, philosophy, etc., from critical studies 
in the library and using these quoted comments to form an outline. 
In conference with the student, I delete, combine, or add points to 
the outline, selecting points most susceptible to illustration or 
illustrative discussion. Step two is prepared after the outline 
has been approved. From the books read, the student illustrates 
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the points of the outline as copiously as seems desirable. I often 
return step two for greater or more accurate development. Nat- 
urally, the fuller the student is, the fuller the illustrations will be. 
I have had as many as ninety closely typed pages of illustrations 
for critical comments on the poetry of Donne. Step three is the 
student’s own critical paper. I have discovered that, without my 
using any magic at all, warnings against plagiarism are unnecessary. 
By now the student is so full of his subject that he insists on using 
his own words. 

Depending on the nature of the course, I require one or two 
such reviews a semester. By the end of the third review, the aver- 
age student begins to judge and compare the comments of critics 
and to form and substantiate opinions of his own. When he no 
longer needs the crutch, he throws it away. 

Obviously, this method of book reviewing calls for a great deal 
of time on the part of the instructor. But I am happy to report 
that, in my own case, I am sleeping better these nights. 

The most valuable by-product of the method is intellectual 
honesty, without which, of course, all knowledge and all skills are 
worthless dust. 


PUNCH-DRUNK WITH PUNCH-CARDS 


By LOUIS B. SALOMON 
Brooklyn College 


About twenty-five years ago I knew a Communist (Attention all 
investigating committees: I don’t even remember his name— 
honest!) and that Communist once offered to introduce me to a 
couple of girls he knew. 

Here should follow a tale of some sort of intrigue—sizzling sex or 
cold conspiracy—but, alas, what I have to tell will interest neither 
Kinsey nor McCarthy. You see, I never got around to meeting 
either of the girls, and the only thing I remember about the whole 
incident is the terse, incisive way my Marxist chum described them 
to me. “One’s a Communist,” he said, “and the other one’s 
stupid.” 

Oh, for a long time, I admit, I used to tantalize myself with visions 
of the thrills I might have found in the company of either or both 
of these charmers (the stupid one, I’m happy to report, always ap- 
peared to my mind’s eye the more seductive of the two); but 
through the loose-mesh sieve of the years most of my regrets grad- 
ually slipped down the drain, and the residue assays much higher 
in philosophy and lower in libido. In fact, the recollection, shorn 
of its mental houris, fleshless as an abstract painting, rarely floats 
into my mind more than twice a year. But it does come back that 
often—and with a curious regularity, late in January and early in 
June. 

Since I can’t afford a psychoanalysis just to explain this periodic 
recurrence of a memory that wasn’t originally associated with any 
particular season, I have my own home-made, doubtless oversim- 
plified hypothesis. I’m a college teacher. What do late January 
and early June bring into my life? Why, final exams, of course. 
And what’s the connection? Well, I thought I saw it, but only in 
a cloudy way, until recently a news item about the prisoner-of-war 
exchange in Korea supplied me with the missing verbal link. A 
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liberated American officer reported that during his captivity a 
North Korean political indoctrination agent had told him: ‘“There 
are two courses—the true and the false. Those who hear and see 
the truth will be saved and the rest will perish.” 

courses—the true and the false... .” Yes, that wrapped 
it up all right, for that’s the choice with which we confront students 
on at least half their final exams. On its premise we base not only 
“true-false” tests per se but all other forms of “objective” tests— 
the premise that all statements fit neatly into two categories, that 
if you’re not with me you’re against me, that all men of good will 
and good sense are bound to acknowledge the same facts. Ques- 
tions like “Shelley (was, was not) a Romanticist. [Check one.]” 
“Germany started the First World War. (Mark true or false.]” 
are playing a larger part every year in determining whether Ameri- 
can college students are “educated” or not. My Red friend’s re- 
mark about the two girls had the distinctive aroma: the compla- 
cent dichotomy, the color-blindness to all intervening shades of 
truth, the serene, almost religious assurance that a girl who wasn’t 
a Communist must necessarily be stupid just as a girl who wasn’t 
stupid must necessarily be a Communist. 

Now, heaven knows I don’t mean to smear myself and my co- 
workers by suggesting that the steady swing toward “objective” 
tests may be Moscow-inspired. Frankly, I doubt that the Krem- 
lin has spent a single ruble either to fur~her or to hinder the proc- 
ess, which in any case isn’t confined to ‘hools and colleges but 
has mushroomed wherever large-scale testing is carried on, as in 
Civil Service, the military establishment, large business organiza- 
tions, etc., to say nothing of radio and TV quiz programs and Sun- 
day Supplement “personality” questionnaires that let you know 
whether you’re an aggressive husband or a submissive wife. It’s 
as much a part of a mechanized society as are automatic traffic 
signals, soda dispensers, time-locks, or electronic calculators; 
and protesting against it may be as quixotic as trying to improve 
the general level of handwriting by outlawing typewriters. But 
while you can measure the efficiency of a typewriter or a pressure 
cooker by means as mechanical as the machines themselves, edu- 
cation has aims that cannot be registered on punch-cards, and its 
results therefore can never be adequately assessed by adding up the 
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number of check-marks placed in the proper boxes on an answer- 
sheet. Or, to put it perhaps more accurately, the kind of educa- 
tion whose results can be so measured is a mighty peculiar kind for 
a society which, in all other respects, prides itself on its unqualified 
aversion to all forms of totalitarian thinking. 


Il 


Though I, as a teacher, have been seduced only too often by the 
practical convenience of tests that can be graded by machines, and 
though I grant that the worth of such tests varies according to the 
test-maker’s skill in choosing his material and phrasing his ques- 
tions or statements, these are technical matters, of concern 
mainly to the producers, and this is not a technical treatise. I’m 
interested rather in what might be called consumer-relations, which 
involve not merely my fellow-educators but students and parents— 
citizens-to-be and citizens-that-are. I wonder whether this large 
group has given much thought to the implications of the true-false, 
right-wrong theory of knowledge, a theory that sends vibrations far 
beyond the narrow wave-band of professional devices for deciding 
whether to give Mary Jones a B or a C in History 12, or whether 
Patrolman O’Shaughnessy should be made a sergeant. 

If I were dealing only with the educator’s side of the problem, 
I'd probably begin with the complaint that looms largest in the 
eyes of English departments, who ruefully watch the foundations 
being dug right out from under the structure they work to build. 
To appreciate their dilemma, put yourself in the place of the un- 
willing consumer—if you haven’t already been there. Suppose 

you are Joe Frosh, and your English teacher is trying to con you 
into writing pithy, well-rounded sentences; you not only don’t 
want to write pithy, well-rounded sentences but you know that, 
when the chips are down, the grades in at least half your courses 
will depend simply on how accurately you place a number of heavy 
black marks, each about one-quarter inch long, with an I.B.M. 
electrographic pencil. Each mark in the right spot does its bit 
toward getting you certified as proficient in some branch of political 
science, or economics, or psychology, or even sometimes (ironically) 
English or American literature. But let that little black mark be a 
quarter-inch off, and good night—a miss in this league is indeed as 
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good asa mile. The grading machine, unlike teacher, hasn’t even 
a shoulder to weep on as you explain how you misinterpreted the 
question, or inadvertently looked at the wrong number, or had 
reasons for believing more than one answer might be right. 

Small wonder, then, that under many a black-tasseled mortar- 
board there pulses a brain whose powers of verbal expression have 
been something less than fully developed. Indeed, if a college 
graduate’s whole wardrobe for dressing up his views on the life 
around him consists of only two garments, “It’s the nuts” and 
“Tt stinks,” he’s at least using a sort of basic English, not rich and 
varied perhaps, but articulate compared with the even more mono- 
chromatic responses that helped him win the title of scholar and 
gentleman. 

I’m not sure, however, that the gravest consequence of our sys- 
tem lies in this contraction of vocabulary toward the vanishing 
point. Although, as an English teacher myself, I’m trained to 
look with a couturier’s eye at the verbal costumes in which people 
drape their ideas, I still try to remember that the clothes are there 
for the body, not the body for the clothes. And what if the body 
itself should atrophy from being too long closed up in an intellectual 
Iron Maiden? What if, after I’ve badgered poor old Joe Frosh 
into paying for a closetful of verbal haberdashery, it should turn 
out that he really has nothing at all to dress up but two primitive 
reactions that look better in their loin cloths of “It’s the nuts” and 
“It stinks”? Yet this simple pair has been stamped as intellec- 
tually respectable, and deviations from it penalized, every time 
his achievement was measured by a test based on the true-false 
conception of knowledge. In my own share of this process I 
take very little professional pride. 

You may feel I’m overestimating the extent to which a student’s 
mind is shaped by the kind of questions he expects to be asked. 
I have no scientific evidence, only the impression, based on twenty- 
five years of teaching, that for a very large percentage of students 
the test questions are the chief reason for the course and the mold 
into which most of their thinking is cast. I know that when I 
announce a forthcoming test their first question is not ‘““What will 
it be about?” but always “Will it be essay or short-answer?” and 
a host of inquirers have solemnly assured me that the answer to 
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this question will determine how they’ll study for the test. (This, 

of course, has no bearing on the two serious-minded girls in the 
second row who always keep up with their assignments and don’t 
have to “‘study for a test,” or on the disgruntled-looking youth by 
the window who never studies for anything but who none the less 
has some interesting ideas and a pungent way of expressing them.) 
I wish I could believe this query is prompted by nothing but a 
businesslike interest in grades, but I’m afraid a lot of young people 
take education more seriously than their reluctance to work at it 
indicates. They tend to accept, with little or no question, a 
teacher’s standard of values, at least about his own subject matter 
(they feel shocked, even resentful, when they discover basic con- 
tradictions between two teachers in, say, American history); 
and, whether rightly or not, they suppose that what a teacher 
stresses in his quizzes is what he thinks is most important. Soifhe 
asks them only questions like ‘The Federal Reserve System was 
inaugurated under the administration of: 1. Grant, 2. Wilson, 
3. Coolidge, 4. Truman. [Choose one.]” most of them probably 
assume that that is the right approach, however unpleasant or in- 
explicable. If, on the other hand, a certain number of students 
perceive how artificial this approach is, how at best it limits the 
vision, like a pair of blinders, to a very small and arbitrarily se- 
lected portion of any subject matter, then such students can hardly 
retain much respect for an educational process that squints so 
narrowly. Which group can we feel happy about—those who 
merely learn to scorn an education incompatible with reality, or 
those who don’t scorn it because they don’t even see the incom- 
patibility? 

I know which group I consider the more dangerous to a free 
society—because I hear their accent in the voice of that North 
Korean propaganda man: “Two courses—the true and the false. 
Those who hear and see the truth will be saved and the rest will 
perish.” Apart from the setting that gave this pronouncement a 
grim particularity, there are many different ways of perishing and 
of being saved. There’s the Biblical way, for instance, whether 
you follow it through church, camp meeting, or the private chapel 
of your own heart; and along this road perhaps each one does see 
the signs “‘true’”’ and “‘false” like two gigantic, unequivocal route 
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markers, luminous both day and night, pointing in the only two 
possible directions. Then there’s the political way, but here the 
direction signs are not so legible that we can afford to take the word 
of anyone who claims he can read them through all the dust and 
headlight glare of traffic. Such a guide may owe his sharp vision 
to polaroid ‘lenses that shut out all light rays except those traveling 
in one particular plane. The Communists have their polaroid 
lenses; Senator McCarthy has his; and it’s notorious that they 
don’t agree on the reading of the signs. Which of them is true 
and which is false? How would you like to have someone wake you 
in the middle of the night, shine a light in your eyes, and ask, “‘Are 
you true or false?”” Yet that’s precisely the question most char- 
acteristic of our times, the question a lot of people are being asked, 
in only slightly more roundabout terms, by official or unofficial 
investigators, all terrifyingly certain that the paths are clearly 
marked. This is no time for jesting Pilate; if he asked a Congrés- 
sional committee, ‘“What is truth?” and buzzed off without waiting 
for an answer, he’d probably be cited for contempt. 


III 


But it’s against intellectual damnation rather than political or 
religious damnation that educators are expected to weave their 
spells. Very well, then—what shall we do to be saved intellec- 
tually? I’d say the first step is a readiness to face the facts of life, 
and the trouble with the true-or-false premise is simply that it 
doesn’t fit the facts of life, except under the artificial conditions 
of the laboratory, where substances can be more or less isolated 
for experiment. Even there, modern scientific philosophy has 
come to base its conclusions on a theory of probabilities rather 
than of certainty. ‘Can we not see,” wrote a great chemist, 
“that exact laws, like all other ultimates and absolutes, are as fab- 
ulous as the crock of gold at the rainbow’s end?” And a world- 
famous biologist has told us that “to be truly adult is to learn to 
bear the burden of incertitude.” If this is a sound definition of 
adulthood, then the longer we encourage Joe Frosh to believe in 
simple, right-or-wrong answers, even to “factual” questions, the 
longer we keep his mind in leading-strings. 

Since each generation of scientists spends part of its time knock- - 
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ing the props out from under the scientific “truths” of previous 
generations, the most significant entries on any true-false exam 
sheet are really the place and date. When my father took a test 
in physics he got full credit for marking as true the statement, 
‘An atom cannot be split’—an answer that would flunk any 
schoolboy in Nagasaki today. The “objectivity” of such tests 
is uncomfortably tied in with the calendar; wouldn’t you have 
to look at the date before grading true-false responses to such 
statements as “The earth is flat,” “The sun moves around the 
earth,” “Witchcraft is only a superstition,” or even “Mr. and Mrs. 
George Jorgensen of New York City have ason”? The uninitiated 
like to believe, every time science supplants an old “truth” with 
a new one, that at least the new one is safe and sure; but scientists 
themselves are more likely to line up behind Robert Frost’s New 
England parson who says: 


Dear me, why abandon a belief 
Merely because it ceases to be true. 

Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 
Tt will turn true again, ‘for so it goes. 
Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 


Einsteinian physicists agree with Omar Khayyam that “a hair per- 
haps divides the false and true”: they teach us that what is “true” 
for terrestrial computation (such as that a straight line is the short- 
est path between two points) is not necessarily true for the reaches 
of cosmic space or for the infinitesimal distances of the subatomic 
world. 


If we were merely looking for a scapegoat, we might pin the 
blame on the words frue and false themselves. Perhaps the testers 
would put themselves in a more defensible position if they asked 
you to mark statements as sensible or silly, as mature or childish, 
as fashionable or unfashionable, as safe or dangerous. But the 
most desperate semantic juggling can do no more than blur our 
vision of the ultimately inescapable fact that real life questions, 
unlike academic questions, are seldom dichotomous, that there 
are mighty few dilemmas with only two horns, but only bucks of 
ten or twenty tine and up. Even those little meters the market 
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research people put into your hand to register your reaction to 
radio and TV programs, advertising, etc., let you express several 
degrees of enthusiasm or ennui, not just whether you like the ma- 
terial or not. While at first glance it might appear that multiple- 
choice questions do just that, in reality they do no such thing; 
they offer you the opportunity to pick the one “true” answer from 
a group of which all the rest are “‘false.’””’ They change the betting 
odds for you if you take the sporting approach to tests—the more 
horses in each race, the fewer winners you’re likely to pick out of the 
air—but they are still races in which one horse wins and all the 
rest lose; they pay no money for place or show. 

But the surest test of a horse-player’s success is whether or not 
he comes out ahead in the long run, and unless he’s the seventh 
son of a seventh son he won’t stay solvent very long if he merely 
makes a hunch bet on one horse in each race to win. Aside from 
studying the form sheets and ferreting out stable gossip, he has 
to evaluate evidence, calculate chances, figure out whether to hedge 
here, plunge there, be satisfied often with second or third money— 
in short, do a lot of thinking. 


IV 


Now, we educators like to tell ourselves that we try to teach 
people to think, but when we want to find out whether we’ve suc- 
ceeded or not we go to work as though life posed few problems so 
complex and demanding as that of beating the pari-mutuel ma- 
chines. Some young social science student now earning his 4 by 
putting down ¢he answers to objective questions will one day have 
to tackle Case No. 5240, John Z., a forty-five-year-old machinist 
with a wife and two children; usually sober and industrious but 
occasionally going off on long binges which have repeatedly caused 
him to lose jobs; with a record of two convictions for petty larceny, 
one of which he insists was a frame-up; taciturn, unwilling to talk 
much about his early background; strongly vouched for by an influ- 
ential local politician; etc.,etc. Some lad now knocking off 100 on 
a quiz on military science and tactics will one day have to decide 
whether to surrender his cut-off unit to an enemy that may simply 
butcher them anyway, or try to break through the surrounding 
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lines, or dig in and fight till ammunition gives out, or send a detail 
on an almost surely suicidal attempt to fetch help, and, if so, which 
men to assign to the mission, etc., etc. They'll have multiple- 
choice tests, all right, but that one obviously “right” answer won’t 
be there; and if they’ve come to depend on its presence it will seem 
to them as if a monstrous typographical error had scrambled the 
question sheet beyond all recognition. In this nightmare world 
where all answers are partly right and all answers partly wrong, a 
man will have to make some quick readjustments of his mental 
machinery—and we'll be lucky if in the first shock of his dismay 
he doesn’t impeach the competence and sincerity of all the mechan- 
ics who ever worked it over and checked it and certified it for the 
market. Because his god has feet of clay all gods must be shoddy; 
an unjustified assumption, but it follows a familiar pattern, like 
that of a young man who, discovering that his dream girl wears 
falsies, might despair of ever finding a girl with truies. 

I’m citing extreme cases, of course, but this is frankly a propa- 
ganda piece and to prove my point I have to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity to which extreme reliance on objective questioning can 
lead. I don’t mean to say that all objective questions are whited 
sepulchers, much less ignore the urgency of the pressures that drive 
us to use them. At any given date there are lots of facts which, 
whatever future times may do to discredit them, it is convenient 
to regard as true, and denial of which would lead to low comedy or 
disaster. If I want to find out whether your son or daughter knows 
the name of the current President of the United States, the location 
of Yucca Flat, the date of the Battle of Hastings, the melting point 
of pure lead, the height of the Eiffel Tower or the weight of the 
Pyramid of Cheops—for these and a myriad other items of informa- 
tion I’ll gladly probe with questions of the true-false type and thank 
the gods of gadgetry that there are machines to score the answers 
without my even having to read them. It’s only when we become 
punch-drunk with punch-cards that the danger sets in. 

And a real danger that is. The devil never tempted Saint 
Anthony with any lures more seductive than the release from 
paper-grading drudgery is to teachers and other administrators of 
tests. Under the drowsy spell of that opiate we find it only too 
easy to make compromises with our intellectual conscience: to 
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forget that the only thing we can test by such means is a knowledge 
of facts artificially isolated from their surroundings, facts that are 
dead museum pieces outside the teeming, kaleiodoscopic organism 
from which they were drawn and in which every fact is joined by 
filaments to all other facts. Nor is this the sole temptation. We 
are all of us—teachers and students alike—hot for certainty in 
this our life, and the short-answer test’s sharp cleavage between 
wrong and right has subtle charms even for those of us who should 
know better. Its pronouncements, whether significant or not, 
appeal to us because at least they are firm, unequivocal, unquali- 
fied. Furthermore, by absolving the inquisitor from all exercise of 
personal judgment in handing out rewards, they guarantee him 
against any suspicion, even from within himself, of prejudice or 
favoritism. Anyone who wants to protest his grade can only chal- 
lenge the propriety of the questions, a charge that always sounds 
like a confession of weakness. 

As a matter of fact, it’s this very impersonality—its most win- 
some feature, in the eyes of so many—that may help to pull down 
the educational structure like a house of I.B.M. cards on the 
heads of us teachers. Because, you see, the less a test requires a 
teacher to grade it, the less a student needs a teacher to prepare 
him for it—in fact, for a really objective test I’m not at all sure that 
a teacher doesn’t get seriously in the way. Given a sufficiently 
dogmatic textbook (not two, mind you—they might set up treach- 
erous crosscurrents) or a set of phonograph records, any student 
with a fairly retentive memory should be able to load himself like 
a candy-vending machine with answer-packets that will drop out 
unfailingly at the pull of a lever. But a teacher—I mean a real 
live teacher, not just a talking-machine with a toupee—good 
heavens, what mayn’t he do by way of shuffling the contents of 
the packets, mixing a gum-drop in with the peanut brittle, cutting 
off one side of a chocolate cream for no other reason than that it 
has worms in it, in general behaving as though he didn’t care if the 
machine stripped its gears. In our great industrial plants, luckily, 
we’ve eliminated that sort of irresponsible bungling, and there’s 
no reason why American know-how shouldn’t be able to make edu- 
cation as aseptic as, say, meat-canning. If we can push a hog down 
a chute and know that no human hand will touch it till it comes out 
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as pork sausages in sterilized tins, surely someone will figure out 
a way to process Joe Frosh into a Ph.D. without any contact with 
a human mind. 

I don’t think I’m going to like that system, not even if I get a 
job turning a crank on one of the machines. About all you 
can say for it is that it makes the product easier to stack. Maybe 
that’s why the Communists like it; when you have boxes all the 
same size and neatly squared you can move them around in large 
batches, but load up your arms with a pile of odds and ends and 
they’ll start falling down on you every time you take a step. Is 
it because the odd-size boxes are willfully malicious? No, because 
if you had a stack of any one kind of them, all alike, they’d cause 
no trouble at all. It’s just that they’re different, and, if easy trans- 
portation is what you’re after, variety is bad—in other words, 
false, as against the trueness of the homogeneous mass—and you’d 
best throw the mavericks out. But if you want to get the most 
possible value out of each item in your stock, there’s no short cut; 
you have to look at each one carefully from all sides, casting up its 
good and bad points and balancing them as well as you can against 
your necessarily subjective estimate of the market. 

That’s hard work, brother. I bet neither of those two girls I 
almost met has ever done anything like it. The Communist one 
wouldn’t because she’d think it was a waste of time trying to salvage 
misfits, and the stupid one wouldn’t—well, for obvious reasons. 

But those of us who have neither the defense of Communism 
nor, I hope, the excuse of stupidity—what are we doing in this 
medicine-show, peddling the true-false panacea while we mouth 
the doctrine that the truth is seldom pure and never simple? And 
whom are we kidding? The public? Why, sure—they /ove to buy 
the stuff, and I bet if we want to we can sell it to them till it runs 
out their ears. But let’s not kid ourselves, for God help the quack 
doctor who believes in his own nostrums! He depopulates whole 
countrysides, then drops down beside his victims, no one more sur- 
prised than himself to find that the stuff in his two-dollar bottle 
really won’t cure anything more serious than a toothache. 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING 


By JOHN B. LORD 
The State College of Washington 


Dr. Watson’s limited emotional potency prodded him as close 
to sheer horror as his sluggish metabolism ever allowed him to go— 
that is to say, to a state which other men might call mild, inquiring 
surprise—when he learned that Sherlock Holmes had been busy in 
his dissecting laboratory, beating the bodies of dead subjects. 

“Beating the subjects!’ 

“Yes; to verify how far bruises may be produced after death.” 

Holmes may well have thus acquired information useful to his 
work, but I doubt that any kind of work other than his can benefit 
from beating a dead subject. It seems to me that many of us who 
have been slugging what we thought to be each other, in the 
current battle between Professors of Education and Professors of 
Academic Subjects, have merely found a few dead specimens (or 
straw horses, if you prefer not to neglect the ancient glories of the 
language) and have beaten them lustily. It is time to stop—not 
to count bruises but to see what we are beating and to learn that the 
subject is dead. 

I am a teacher of English. I have never studied methodology 
except during my stay in the Army, when I was ordered into a two- 
week course called “Methods of Instruction.” The students 
called it, lightheartedly and without derision, “(Charm School.” 
I learned a great deal. Some of it was simply not true, but then, 
some of it was. I learned, for example, a method of framing 
“short-answer questions” which required that the students reflect 
upon acquired factual knowledge and synthesize a judicious reply. 
I am persuaded that this was worth learning and I am forced to 
admit that I learned it from a Professor of Education. I am now 
ready to admit that he may have something else to tell me and 
that I may profit from listening to it. I am able to admit this 
only because I found myself (surprised at first, then a little re- 
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sentful, then insufferably condescending) standing with him on 
common ground. 

If we can all find this common ground (the Professors of Psy- 
chology found it long ago) then perhaps we can all profit. Here, I 
believe, are one or two places toward which both sides may walk, 
dropping weapons as they approach. 


II 


To begin with, let us all—both sides—admit that the proportion 
of fat-headed idiots is about as high in the teaching profession as it 
is in any other profession. Second, let us admit—again, both 
sides—that any professional man tends, howsoever little, to nourish 
a secret conviction that his own field is basically important, and 
that the others, though needful in their ways, exist merely to help 
him either directly or indirectly. Let us further admit these two 
concessions without muttering that most of these offenses occur 
on the other side of no man’s land from our own. Agreed? Very 
well, then. We are approaching each other. 

As we do so, each side sees the opposing ranks more clearly. In 
the ranks of Education is its particular variant of the first order of 
transgressors—the steatocephalics—who, filled with a vague good 
will, yearn their living like Patience, and hope in a fierce fog to 
“do something for these kids.’’ To all students they give “B’s” 
and “‘A’s” to encourage them and never ask them to discipline 
themselves lest frustration blight them. Besides, if all the students 
have high grades, then the teacher must have taught them a lot and 
must, in consequence, be a superlative teacher. 

The counterparts of these sinners appear in the academic ranks. 
We see an astonishing number of highly competent scholars who 
need to be told that when they enter a dark, stuffy classroom, it is 
wise to switch on the lights and open a window. There are those 
who believe that by simply talking about their subjects they can 
communicate knowledge of it to their students, like the English 
Professor who reads aloud the whole of Lycidas, plosively dentating 
“is dead, dead”’ in falling, sepulchral spondees, pausing to wipe 
away his tears at the beauty of it all, never noticing that his 
students are wiping away tears of boredom, not with the poem but 
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with his rendition. These students, unfortunately, never learn to 
distinguish the two. 

In the ranks of Education march some who sin in the second way. 
These are they who know all about how to teach but nothing of 
what to teach. What should you teach? Nothing Just teach. 
That is what they seem to say, and wisely have the Academicians 
ceased to listen, never seeing that in their own ranks are members of 
the same group. Say they, “All who would know the truth must 
come to me. Mathematics is the one valid discipline. No man 
can reach his highest potential unless he studies the Humanities. 
Back to the Classics, ere we perish. If we cannot Communicate 
with our fellows, we desiccate in a vacuum. All of man and all of 
his deeds are but a part of Physiology, and the greatest of these is 
peristalsis.” And so on. 


Ill 


Now that we have seen the sinners on either side let us look for 
the saints, or at least the candidates for beatification. Even the 
embattled Dr. Bestor' has found room for one or two places, though 
he seems not to have passed any applicants for the positions. He 
suggests that Professors of Education might validly study, in 
conference with the Academicians (have any Academicians in- 
vited any Educators to such a conference?) the ideal minimum 
requirements for admission of college freshmen, the best ways of 
making certain that those high school students who wish to attend 
college may attain this minimum, and an accurate means of deter- 
mining that they have indeed done so. So, at any rate, I under- 
stood Dr. Bestor to suggest. If I misunderstood him, then I shall 
suggest it myself. 

What might the Educationist do to help the Academician with 
the task of teaching the student after he is enrolled? First, he 
might be a bit more tactful about telling the Academic Professor 
that he is imparting little or no knowledge—especially since the 
accusation is usually demonstrably false. (I have met no Pro- 
fessors of Education who do this, but I understand from reading 


1 Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., “‘ “Life Adjustment’ Education: A Critique,” Autumn, 
1952 Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 38, No. 


3s PP. 413-441. 
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the papers that there are quite a number of them. We Academi- 
cians, of course, never do such things.) 

Second, having behaved himself so beautifully that at last he is 
asked for assistance, he might inquire (not assert) what 
problems the Academician finds most troubling. He might, for 
example, learn from the Professor of Physics that no concept is 
so difficult to explain to undergraduates as that of entropy. 
“Well,” he might say, “what is entropy? Go ahead and teach 
me.” And having learned what entropy is and how the professor 
goes about explaining it, he might very well offer a number of 
excellently effective suggestions for explaining it to undergraduates. 
Or, of course, he might not, depending on how wise a man he is. 
But the Educator would have admitted that he had to know what 
entropy was before he could teach it, the Academician would have 
admitted that simply knowing what entropy is will not suffice to 
communicate it to students, and the two men would stand on 
common ground—perhaps even lunch together, publicly. 

At that luncheon, they might converse with each other as to their 


separate philosophies of education. One of them might say some- 
thing like this: 


I am a Jeffersonian Democrat. I believe that the educational 
facilities of this country serve their finest cause when they act as a 
sort of filter, helping us to find the level appropriate to each man, 
where he can serve society most effectively. We ought to halt the 
education of each man when he has demonstrated that he can no 
longer profit from it. Thus we should accomplish two improve- 
ments: the poor student would no longer waste his time, the class’s 
time, and my time; and we would cease converting happy, first- 
class hod-carriers into wretched, fifth-class lawyers. We should 
find, on Commencement Day, a group of our very finest citizens 
prepared to occupy the social positions which they can fit most 
snugly, benefiting mankind forevermore. 


The other might say: 


I am a Jeffersonian Democrat. I believe that since all citizens 
are equal before the law, and since I must live with all the others 
under this law, we must teach to each of them all that he can learn. 
Our educational facilities must, therefore, invite everyone without 
discrimination and help everyone to find the field of his talent, and 
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teach him and teach him and teach him. Any factor which hinders 
this learning process is, per se, evil. Flunking him out of school 
or retaining him to his "shame in a group of markedly younger stu- 
dents hinders this process, for it brands his soul with an ever-searing 
scar, convinces him of his own uselessness, and renders him perni- 
cious. Whether we like him or not, we must recognize his - to 
attain his highest level or he will not attain it, and you and I lose 


thereby. 


One Jeffersonian Democrat wishes to flunk the unfortunate stu- 
dent out for the benefit of society. The other wishes to keep him in 
for the benefit of society. They agree on the best labels but differ 
as to the ideal contents behind them. Since both are scholars, 
trained in methods of investigation, they go to Jefferson and read 
him, quite possibly discovering that they can equally well defend 
either position. They would then have raised the dignity of their 
disagreement to a philosophical level and so have opened the way to 
find a union in the poles of heaven. 

The Academician, having heard the Educationist admit that he 
had to learn about entropy before he could teach it, admits to him- 
self that his metaphor of the “‘filter’’ means, in fact, that he himself 
is to judge who shall be called ‘‘our very finest citizens.”” In re- 
freshing humility, he remembers that when he was himself an 
undergraduate he occasionally drank too much beer and cut a few 
classes next day; that he achieved neither Phi Beta Kappa nor 
Tau Beta Pi, and once spent a semester on probation; he regrets 
these facts, of course, and in his graduate studies, once he settled 
down maturely, he achieved uniform grades of “‘A.’’ He goes over 
last night’s papers once again and discovers that one or two of 
them were not so poor as he had thought; they simply offered 
points of view which he had learned to reject—after becoming a 
graduate student. He re-grades the papers, erasing waspish 
marginalia. 

The next day he invites the Educationist to his laboratory or 
accepts the Educationist’s invitation to visit his. Dead subjects? 
Bruises? None in sight. 


THE HICKORY STICK 


By CLAUDE COLEMAN 


Southern Illinois University 


Boys were probably flogged in the very first school ever estab- 
lished. No one knows when or where the first parents decided to 
relinquish their natural prerogatives and give over the instruction 
of their children to one whose skill and understanding, let us piously 
hope, were above average; but whenever and wherever this daring 
innovation occurred, some inattentive or stupid urchin doubtless 
received three bops with a paddle or six raps across the knuckles or 
ten lashes from a hickory stick or some primitive equivalent. 

I like to let my imagination play over this hypothetical scene of 
perhaps as long as five thousand years ago. I am guessing that 
something like this happened: 


Two cave men had gone to the cane patch down by the river- 
side and had cut several lengths of cane and carried them to the 
shade of a tree where they hoped to spend a long, lazy afternoon 
whittling and chewing and spitting and maybe swapping a few 
notes about the political situation. 

“That oldest boy of mine don’t know nothin’ from nothin’,” 
said one, whose name was Tom. “I caint teach hima thing. Had 
him out tryin’ to show him a few tricks with the bow and arrow 
and he almost shot me.” 

“That kid o’mine aint no Eisenstein! either,” said Jim, the other 
one. “Yesterday he lost my best arrow—the one with the white 
feather and the flint tip—and he nearly got hisself et up by a tiger. 
Sometimes I wonder what this old world’s comin’ to with these 
kids growin’ up so bat-brained and irresponsible.” * 

“Mebbe so, said Tom, “but that Eisenstein kid, Leo’s brat, 
old Alfred’s grandson, seems to be doin’ all right. He killed a 
water buffalo last week with one arrow.” 


“No wonder,” said Jim, “Leo spends more time with his boy 


' Eisenstein, the inventor of the bow and arrow. His first name was Alfred. As 


far as I know, this is the first time the name of this great primitive genius has ever 
been revealed. 
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than he does chasin’ the gals. He almost never goes to the sacri- 
fices or the rain-dances. He’s not a good citizen to my way 0’ 
thinkin’.”’ 

“Maybe not,”’ Tom said, “but that kid can do tricks that yourn 
and mine caint do. Reckon if we asked him to, he would teach our 
boys a few things?” 

“Now, there’s a idy,”’ said Jim. “I'd hate for my boy to grow 
up an unbeliever or get any radical idies, but if Leo could teach 
“em how to shoot, I reckon you and I could whup any other fool 
notions out of their heads.”’ 


In some such fashion the first school got under way. Eisenstein 
taught his neighbor’s kids how to shoot, how to track, how to 
find succulent roots and birds’ eggs—all the nature lore and tricks 
of the trade he knew himself—and whenever they failed to learn 
as fast as his own boy did, and that was all the time, he applied 
the leather. Just to make sure they didn’t pick up any fool no- 
tions that departed from tribal standards, their fathers whaled 
them regularly at home after school hours. Soon both parents 
and teachers defended their practices with a precept, “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child,” which quickly became a cliché. It made 
life a little rugged for the boys, but they survived. 

I should like to add that they not only survived but grew up to 
to be tribal leaders and chief wielders of weapons and high priests 
of prattle and spouters of pontifical platitudes; but I do not know 
whether they turned out well or not. For a long time a custom 
has prevailed, whenever any man has conquered the world or a 
portion thereof, of attributing his success to the fact that he was 
whipped at school by pious pedagogues. The earlier assumption, 
discoverable today in as remote a record as the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, was that application of the whip enabled a boy to 
pick up his precepts at a faster clip; while a later assumption, much 
more popular since the days of Comenius, has been that while the 
pace of thé boy’s learning could not be accelerated by the applica- 
tion of the paddle to his posterior, he could certainly be beaten 
into some improved moral status. Many a military man, states- 
man, admiral, and, I am sorry to say, even poet and philosopher, 
has made what seems to me an overhasty assumption that his sweet- 
ness and moral purity as an adult were due solely to his having 
the devil whipped out of him as a small boy. 
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Even before St. Augustine, children (boys; apparently, never 
girls) were punished at school; the Egyptians and the Spartans 
have not made clear which of several possible motives they had in 
mind when they punished schoolboys, but even with unclear or 
possibly muddled motives, punish them they did. ‘Flogging was 
a universal practice. . .the Egyptians believed, as did the Hebrews 
after them, that a boy must be trained and broken as are horses 
and donkeys.’’! In Sparta, conditions were not much better. 
“The physical and military discipline was, at times, so severe 
that weaker youths died under the strain.’’? 

As early as 250 B.C. an Alexandrian schoolmaster flogged a boy 
with a leather strap while he was hoisted on the backs of three 
others. The unfortunate (or fortunate) lad had been caught play- 
ing knuckle-bones. His notebook lay neglected to one side.’ 
From Horace to Martial,‘ Roman writers refer to frequent flogging. 
In a Naples museum is an ancient picture of a boy being hoisted 
and flogged. Quintilian (hallowed be his unsainted bones!) dis- 
approved of flogging. St. Augustine was whipped or beaten as a 
schoolboy both to compel him to learn and to elevate his morals. 
Many years later he thanked God for the stripes of his youth. 
He was sure that he had sinned “in writing, or reading, or reflect- 
ing upon. . .lessons less. than was required.” His reasoning is a 
little devious, but apparently he continued in later life his resent- 
ment against those who punished him for playing ball while they 
themselves were idling away their time taking care of their business 
when they should have been studying the ways of the Lord. 

‘Mulhern, James, 4 History of Education. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, 1946, p. 78. I have quoted Mr. Mulhern, who in his turn quoted Jdid., 

op. cit., Erman, Blackmar, C. A. H., and George A. Reismer. Whom or what these 

gentlemen quoted you may examine for yourself. I always want to trace these 
things back to the original inscriptions on stone or papyrus, but I have a class in 


thirty minutes. Lest you feel too badly about the Egyptian floggings, may I add 


that Mr. Mulhern (p. 78) says that only about five per cent of the Egyptian boys 
went to school anyway. 


? Mr. Mulhern again, p. 136. 

* A. F. Leach in The Encyclopedia and Dictionary of Education, Vol. 1 (1921), p. 
392. I should like to see this “earliest existing sketch” but A. F. L. does not tell 
where he saw it. 

_ ‘A. F. L. writes “from Horace to Martial” as if it were a long time, but in reality 
It was only about 150 years. Horace’s dates were 65-8 B.C., Martial’s 40-104 

Ency. Brit. does not quite agree with these povalng what difference do three 
or four years make? Especially to Horace and Martial? 


rey 
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II 


The long centuries from St. Augustine (fifth) to Comenius 
(seventeenth) witnessed little or no change at all in the status of 
schoolboys. One of the idle arguments to be found in the treatises 
of canon law concerns this solemn question: since by the law of 
nature the father possesses the right of chastisement of his son, 
and since also, by canon law, the teacher possesses this right over 
his pupil, in case the son becomes the teacher of the father, who 
has the right to chastise whom? I love those Middle Ages. The 
Middle Age is the true Golden Age. Imagine if you can a condi- 
tion in which the people, all problems solved, all issues settled, all 
laws passed, all passion spent, at length settle down to a case of 
beer and a long debate over this bit of suppositious triviality! 

At Chartres Cathedral (ca. 1141) Grammar is represented 
with birch drawn and erect ready for her right hand.!_ The corpo- 
rate seals of many schools in the time of Edward III and Queen 
Elizabeth I represent the schoolmaster seated with birch drawn. 
In the fifteenth century misericord? at Norwich Cathedral and 
Sherborne Abbey, the masters of the Grammar School are drawn 
as they are about to bring down mighty birches on the bare backs 
of their pupils. 

At a school in Winchester, a famous seventeenth century picture 
carries the motto “‘Aut disce, aut discede, manet sors tertia caedi” 
which the boys translate as ‘Learn, leave, or the third lot is to be 
licked.”” In the Cursor Mundi, canon law authorizes “floggings 
only in moderation.” 

One intriguing item of no special importance but a good deal of 
human interest comes from one of Abelard’s letters. Abelard, 
perhaps you will recall, was thirty-five or forty years of age when 
he went to live in the home of Canon Fulbert, at Fulbert’s invita- 
tion of course, where he could better educate the canon’s niece, 
Heloise. Whatever the motives that led to this arrangement, 


1 Just suppose she was left-handed? It strikes me this was the kind of question 
the medievalists could have enjoyed for three or four long summer afternoons. 

2 The misericord was the small room in the monastery set apart for those who 
required special treatment, such as ampler diet, special dishes, etc. 
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Abelard was given the power even to beat the niece if she neglected 
her task.! The Canon seems to have been a sweet but naive 
character, full of respect for the renowned Abelard’s purity and 
profundity of intellect. Heloise may or may not have been one 
of the most beautiful women of all time; of her intellectual prowess, 
there is more certainty. Out of respect maybe for her great beauty 
as well as her sterling intellectual qualities, Abelard forbore beating 
her like acommon schoolboy. Thus Heloise, like almost all others 
of her sex, escaped the corporal punishment at the hand of 
the schoolmaster which has been so universally administered to 
boys. 

The numbers of men who have had something to say about cor- 
poral punishment in school become so great in these latter four or 
five centuries that one can scarcely mention them all, nor does it 
seem worth while to do so. Beginning in the sixteenth century 
with Richard Mulcaster, Roger Ascham, and others and continuing 
into the seventeenth with John Locke, Comenius, ef a/., one may 
notice a change in point of view. No longer do most writers on the 
subject approve of whipping as a stimulus to the learning process. 
Says Comenius, in a book which he calls unashamedly The Great 
Didactic (1657): 


There is a proverb in Bohemia, “‘a school without discipline is 
like a mill without water,” and this is very true. For, if you with- 
draw the water from a mill, it stops, and in the same way, if you 
deprive a school of discipline, you take away its motive power. 
A field also, if it be never ploughed, produces nothing but weeds; 
trees, if not continually pruned, revert to their wild state and bear 
no fruit.2 It must not be thought, however, that we wish our 
schools to resound with shrieks and blows. 

. ..We may start with the incontestable proposition that punish- 
ment should be employed toward those who err. 


'McCabe, Joseph, Peter Abelard. Putnam’s, New York, 1901, p. 119. 

*Fuess, Claude M. and Basford, Emory S., Unseen Harvests. Macmillan, 
New York, 1947, p. 353. This unparalleled collection of material about teachers 
and schools is caked quoted without further acknowledgment. 

3 Some of these writers in the field of education are a little wordy. It takes Co- 
menius quite a while at times to get around to saying what he means but he manages 
sooner or later. Others never do write in a language anyone can understand. 
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Then Comenius comes up with the odious cliché, that “discipline 
should be exercised with such frankness and sincerity of purpose 
that even the pupils may feel that the action taken is for their own 
good.”” This commonplace thought, sometimes uttered as a bit 
of pleasantry, as by Ichabod Crane to his moon-faced Dutch 
pupils, may often smack of the suspicious ethics of an insurance 
salesman or a chamber of commerce executive. I doubt if it has 
ever served its ostensible purpose of bringing consolation to a boy 
about to be whipped. 

Before Comenius, certain men had decried beating as an educa- 
tional technique. Roger Ascham (1515-1568) notes that teachers 
often whip in anger. ‘For when the scholemaster is angrie with 
some other matter, then will he soonest faul to beate his scholar:! 
and though he himself should be punished for his folie, yet must 
he beate some scholar for his pleasure. . . .this I do say, that even 
the wisest of your great beaters, do as oft punish nature as they 
do correct faultes.” 

Although Ben Jonson favors public schools for boys because he 
fears the effects of overindulgence at home—“‘they are in more dan- 
ger in your own family. . .than amongst a thousand boys, however 
immodest”—, he does not approve of whipping: “And from the 
rod or ferule I would have them free, as from the menance? [sic] 
of them; for it is both deformed and servile.” 

Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) “scorns the late custom, in some 
places, of commuting whipping into money, and ransoming boys 
from the rod at a set price...But he is a beast who, because the 
poor scholar cannot pay him wages, pays the scholar in his whip- 
ping.” You and I may be stirred to some sense of moral outrage 
at Fuller’s condemnation of a heinous practice for which no right- 
thinking man can find any justification; but apparently there was 
no universal vo/te-face; for Charles Dickens, two centuries later, 
describes an unforgettable scene between Squeers and Bolder,’ 
whose father “was two pound ten short.” 


! Ascham could not spell very well, but neither could anyone else in those days. 
If you think Ascham was a poor speller, you should look at Thomas Nashe or Sir 
Philip Sidney or Edmund Spenser! Spenser spelled so poorly that he pretended he 
did it on purpose. 

? Ben could not spell either. 

In Nicholas Nickleby. 
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Montaigne (1533-1592), if I may go back a hundred years before 
Fuller’s time, had much to say about education both as to its sub- 
stance and its techniques. “How wide are they, which go about 
to allure a childs mind to go to his booke, being yet tender and fear- 
full, with a sterne-frowning countenance, and with handsfull of 
rods? Oh wicked and pernicious manner of teaching! which Quin- 
tillian hath very wel noted, that this imperious kind of authoritie, 
namely, this way of punishing of children, drawes many dangerous 
inconveniences within. How much more decent were it, to see 
their school-houses and formes strewed with greene boughes and 
flowers, than with bloudy burchen-twigs?”’ In another passage, 
Montaigne implies that even in their colleges there were “whipping 
and brawling, both of children tormented, and masters besotted 
with anger and chafing.” 


III 


Eighteenth century England was much less unanimous in its 
condemnation, but the warm-hearted Richard Steele (1672-1729), 
whose pen was often employed against barbarities and cruelties, 
felt that even when a boy, because of a flogging, gained some chance 
bit of knowledge, he often suffered a corresponding loss in virtue 
and humanity: 


I must confess I have very often with much sorrow? bewailed the 
misfortune of the children of Great Britain, when I consider the 
ignorance and undiscerning of the generality of schoolmasters. . . . 
I am confident that no boy who will not be allured to letters with- 
out blows will ever be brought to anything with them. A great or 
good mind must necessarily be the worse for such indignities, and 
it is a sad change to lose its virtue for the improvement of its 
knowledge. ... Many a white and tender hand, which the fond® 
mother has passionately kissed a thousand times, have I seen 
whipped eat it was covered with blood; perhaps for smiling, or 


for going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writing an O for an 
A, or an A for an O. 


' See Harvard Classics, Vol. 32, Selections from Montaigne (Florio translation). 
® Spectator, No. 157. 
* By 1711, fond no longer meant “‘foolish” as it had in Shakespeare’s day. 


_ 
— 
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An excerpt from an English periodical in 1734 suggests that cer- 
tain educators had forgotten or abandoned the theory that knowl- 
edge could be beaten into a boy, but it makes clear beyond all 
doubt that the way of the transgressor is hard: 


Imprimis, whatsoever boy comes to School past 7 0’ th’ Clock... 
Shall receive 3 Lashes. 

Item, Whosoever absents himself from School .. . Shall . . . incurr 
his Master’s displeasure, Suffer the hissing and scoffing of ye 
whole School . . . and besides . . . suffer 12 Lashes. 

. . Item, What Boy soever absents himself from the Service of 
Almighty God on the Sabbath Day, and spends the Day in a wicked 
maner In playing and running about, Shall receive 20 Lashes. 

Item, Whosoever steals from or defrauds his School-fellow of 
Ink, pens, Paper, Quills, or any Other Thing Whatsoever, Shall 
certainly, when found out and detected, receive 9 Lashes. 


This code, much abbreviated here, may have seemed much more 
severe than it was. The word “certainly” under the final [tem 
suggests that in other cases punishment did not always follow in- 
fractions. Anyone who feels that twenty lashes for staying away 
from church and only nine for theft seem a little out of proportion 
is entitled to his opinion. 

About the time that Jonathan Swift was proclaiming the great 
theme of literature to be man’s inhumanity to man, a certain 
Swabian schoolmaster named Hauberle retired after fifty-one 
years of service and published, presumably with pride, his record of 
pedagogic achievement. In his more than a half century of ex- 
perience he had administered 


. . 911,527 blows with a cane; 124,010 with a rod; 20,989 with 
a ruler; 136,715 with the hand; 10,295 over the mouth; 7,905 
boxes on the ear; 1,115,800 slaps on the head; 22,763 nota benes 
with Bible, Catechism, hymn-book, and grammar; 777 times boys 
had to kneel on peas;! 613 times on triangular blocks of wood; 
5,001 had to carry a timber mare; and 1,701 to hold the rod high; 
the last two being punishments of his own invention. Of the 
blows with the cane, 800,000 were for Latin vowels, and 76,000 
of those with the rod for Bible verses and hymns. He used a 


1 He should have had to walk on live coals himself for not keeping his structures 
parallel. 
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scolding vocabulary of over 3000 terms of which one-third were 
of his own invention.? 


One likes to believe that this gentle, old superannuated man had 
many years in which to enjoy his complacent assurance that he 
had brought culture and Christian charity to the European hinter- 
land. 

The pale and sickly John Wesley, like many another outsider 
looking in on the schoolroom scene, had no doubts about the 
proper procedure. “The child should be forced to do as it is told, 
even if you have to whip it ten times running. Break its will in 
order that its soul may live.”” I wish I could add that this con- 
scientious treatment had been dealt out to this generous and noble 
founder of a great religion when he was himself a lad, but there is 
no such record. He may have escaped the blows that fell on 
more rugged frames, for John was an invalid even as a child. 

William Shenstone, a contemporary of John Wesley’s, gives us 
a far more pleasant and detailed picture of an eighteenth-century 
village school, but one looks in vain for any fresh approach to this 
problem. Shenstone describes his schoolmistress?  sympatheti- 
cally, and the plight of the birched urchin amusedly, with the bright 
hint that, with the proper amount of birching mixed in judiciously, 
with other teaching skills, he may become a great and distinguished 
man. The poem has great charm but defies brief quotation. One 
stanza, however, affords not only a vivid image of this common- 
place schoolroom experience but suggests the tolerant, amused 
detachment of our poet: 


Ah luckless he, and born beneath the beam 

Of evil star! it irks me whilst I write! 

As erst the bard by Mulla’s silver stream, 

Oft, as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 
Sigh’d as he sung, and did in tears indite. 

For brandishing the rod, she doth begin 

To loose the brogues, the stripling’s late delight! 
And down they drop; appears his dainty skin, 
Fair as the furry coat of whitest ermilin. 


' An irreparable loss. This man should have been impaled on his own invective 
for allowing a scolding vocabulary of a thousand original terms to be lost to poster- 
ity. a L. Lewis, Harry S. Truman, James Stephens, nor any other re- 
cent master of invective has any such creative record as this. 

* The School-mistress. In Imitation of Spenser. 
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Dr. Johnson, not always consistent, has much to say about flog- 
ging: “My master whipt me very well,’ he says once to Bennett 
Langton. “Without that, Sir, I should have done nothing.’”! 
On another occasion, he remarks of Hunter, his former headmaster, 
“Abating his brutality, he was a very good master.’’ And again, 
“He used to beat us unmercifully; and he did not distinguish be- 
tween ignorance and negligence; for he would beat a boy equally 
for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it.” 

Boys were not expected to be happy at school in those preprogres- 
sive days, and Johnson, as one would expect, takes the position 
“that the soundest system was the simplest—punish those who 
failed to perform the necessary tasks.””? Johnson agrees with the 
educator who says that negative conditioning is more efficacious 
than positive conditioning. “The rod,’’ remarks the great Doc- 
tor, “produces an effect which terminates in itself. . .whereas, by 
exciting emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters 
hate each other.” 

The most celebrated incident is of course that in which Johnson 
looks upon corporal punishment with composure. ‘“He maintained 
that a boy at school was the happiest of human beings. I sup- 
ported a different opinion, from which I have never yet varied, 
that a man is happier; and I enlarged upon the anxiety and suf- 
ferings which are endured at school. Johnson: Ah, sir, a boy’s 
being flogged at school is not so bad as a man’s having the hiss of 
the world against him.”” And again: “There is now less flogging 
in our schools than formerly, but then less is learned there; so 
that what the boys gain at one end they lose at the other.” 

Perhaps most profound and analytical of Johnson’s comments 
on this subject are these which Johnson dictated for Boswell’s 
use in the defense of Hastie of Campbelltown: 


Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, being not reasonable,’ 
can be governed only by fear. To impress this fear is, therefore, 


1 Joseph Wood Krutch, in anticipation doubtless of this labor of mine, collected 
most of Johnson’s remarks about corporal punishment in schools as recorded by 
Boswell (Samuel YFohnson, 1944, pp. 9-11). Curiously, Krutch said nothing of 
Boswell’s defense of Hastie, the biedinesaet of Campbelitown, for which Johnson 
dictated the argument. 

? Krutch, p. to. 

* Are adults? 
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one of the first duties of those who have the care of children. It is 
the duty of a parent; and has been thought inconsistent with paren- 
tal tenderness. It is the duty of a master, who is in his highest 
exaltation when he is /oco parentis... No severity is cruel which 
obstinacy makes necessary. ... Locke in his treatise of Educa- 
tion, mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped an infant 
eight times before she had subdued it; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have been 
ruined.... The master who punishes not only consults the future 
happiness of him who is the immediate subject of correction, but 
he propagates obedience through the whole school . . . punish- 


ments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil may be just 
and reasonable. 


Boswell does not reveal in his Life of Fohnson the outcome of this 
case, and with good reason, of course, since it concerns Johnson no 
further; but the Hill-Powell edition carries footnotes of consider- 
able interest to our subject.! Crosbie, assisting Boswell in the 
case, ‘‘justified Hastie because of the ferocious and rebellious be- 
havior of his scholars, some of whom cursed and swore at him, and 
even went so far as to wrestle with him.”” The prosecution coun- 
ters, however, with a different version: ‘‘scarce a day passed with- 
out some of the scholars coming home. . .with their heads cut and 
their bodies discoloured... He beat the pupils with wooden squares 

. and sometimes with his fists, and used his feet by kicking 
them .. . dragging them by the hair of the head.” 

Boswell’s Private Papers contain a full and pleasant account of 
the matter.?. After obtaining the brief of the case from Johnson, 
Boswell says, “I went home and studied my Speech, introducing 
into it the great thoughts and masterly expressions which Mr. John- 
son had given me. I did not take all that he gave me; but inter- 
wove a good deal as I wrote out my oration.”” Boswell, if we may 


believe him to be describing actual experience,* was himself beaten 
in school as a boy: 


I indulged only one sally of wit, or whatever such a sally as follows 
may be called. ‘My Lords,” said I, “I speak with warmth of 


' Boswell, James, Life of Johnson, Hill-Powell edition, p. 186n. 
? Private Papers of James Boswell (Malahide Papers), Vol. 9, pp. 77-79. 
* Boswell had a rare faculty in his Journals for telling the truth honk himself, 
but the reader may judge what literal truth there was in this. 
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this Schoolmaster who is accused of too much severity. I speak 
from gratitude, for I am sensible that if I had not been very severely 
beat by my Master, I should not have been able to make even the 
weak defence which I now make for the Schoolmaster.””? 


After Dr. Johnson, the references to punishments in school be- 
come so numerous that to attempt to discover them all would be 
to waste a whole life. Had one but world enough and time, he 
could pursue this subject, if not ad infinitum, at least for thirty 
thousand years. Charles Dickens’ stories of the brutality and 
misery of English schools are too well known to need anything but 
a mention. Washington Irving speaks half kindly of “the appall- 
ing sound of the birch” as Ichabod Crane ‘‘urged some tardy loiterer 
along the flowery path of knowledge.”” There was some whipping 
in Christ’s Hospital when Lamb and Coleridge were among its 
students, but neither seems to have been touched by it. Boyer, 
the master of the upper form, occasionally sent to the lower form 
while Lamb was in it to borrow a rod, but, says Lamb, “His 
thunders rolled innocuous for us; his storms came near but never 
touched us.”” Lamb had heard, however, that Boyer “had resort 
to an ingenious method . . . of whipping the boy and reading the 
Debates at the same time; a paragraph, and a lash between; 
which in those times, when parliamentary oratory was most at a 
height and flourishing in these realms, was not calculated to im- 
press the patient with a veneration for the diffuser graces of 
rhetoric.” 

Following Rousseau, Pestalozzi introduced love and sympathy 
between pupil and teacher, or so the books say.? Pestalozzi con- 
demns “whipping or any other contumelious punishments.’’* 
Pestalozzi doubtless deserves all the praise he gets from educators, 

1 Boswell was much pleased at the smiles and “‘Bravos” that followed his little 
joke; but he lost the case. In spite of his being a Scotchman, Boswell spent much 
money and time representing the poor and needy, the two most celebrated cases 
being those of John Reid and Mary Bryant. The evening after he lost the Hastie 
case he attended a soiree at which Lord Lyttleton made a correct and prophetic 
remark: ‘‘He (Boswell) has been prantios for Tyrrany, a os he never did before, 
nor never will do again.” (Mala ide Papers, Vol. 9, p 

Boswell’s spelling of ‘“‘tyranny”’ illustrates a common ~ i weakness for which 
perhaps he was not beaten severely enough. 

2 Mulhern, 4 History of Education, p. 365. 


*Monroe’s Source Book, p. 317. Luella Cole’ s History of Education (Rinehart), 
1950, treats Pestalozzi in detail and with sympathy. 


| 
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but there may have been sympathetic teachers before his day. 
Jean Baptiste de La Salle, for example, in the seventeenth century, 
establishes the characteristics which punishment must have in 
order to be effective;' it must be pure, disinterested, charitable, 
just, moderate, suitable, peaceable, prudent, voluntary, respectful, 
and silent.? 

Somehow the situation seems a little silly from now on. Punish- 
ment henceforth is so frequently accompanied by the down-drop- 
ping tear! The culprit has not only to endure the lash but a sermon 
as well! The exposure of the tender posterior and the hwoosh of 
the willow are so often recalled in an atmosphere of sweet sensibil- 
ity! 

William Makepeace Thackeray describes in detail a dinner at- 
tended by three gentlemen who had gone to school at Eton under 
Dr. Keate (the same Dr. Keate who was headmaster when Shelley 
wasat Eton). These men recalled the “hwhish” of the rods and the 
doctor’s parenthetical remarks and talked for an hour about their 
floggings, all the time insisting that Keate was a thorough gentle- 
man. Kipling deals in similar sentiment, but fictitiously, in 
Stalky  Co.; the school song praises the famous men who 


Daily beat us on with rods 
For the love they bore us. 


Similarly, Stephen Leacock in ““My Memories and Miseries as a 
Schoolteacher”’ implies that, by some odd contrariety, the teacher 
who wields the willow often becomes enveloped in kindly retro- 
spect. “They (teachers) are transformed by the alchemy of time 
into a group of profound scholars. ... Hence, it comes about 
that even so indifferent a vessel as I should reap my share of school- 
boy gratitude. Again and again it happens to me that some un- 
known man, well on in middle life, accosts me with a beaming face 
and says: ‘You don’t remember me. You licked me at Upper 
Canada College,’ and we shake hands with a warmth and hearti- 
ness as if I had been his earliest benefactor.” And Leacock adds a 
littlelater: “I have licked, I believe, two Generals of the Canadian 

' Cole, p. 386. 

* If you do not believe “~ look it up. Luella Cole, who has a Ph.D. (see title 


page), adds: ““These principles are as valid today as they were in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century.” P. 387. 
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Army, three Cabinet Ministers, and more Colonels and Majors 
than I care tocount. Indeed, all the boys that I have licked seem 
to be doing well.” 

Franklin P. Adams, John Greenleaf Whittier, David Morton, 
William Butler Yeats, O. M.,! Robert P. Tristram Coffin, and Walt 
Whitman become lyrical about schools and school discipline. 
Says Coffin (““America Was Schoolmasters’’): 


They started at the bottom 

And built up strong and sweet. 
They shaped our minds and morals 
With switches on the seat. 


Others wax autobiographical or fictional. Edward Eggleston’s 
The Hoosier School Master needs no comment. Anna Gordon 
McKeown in Mr. Thompson in the Attic, Ernest Poole in The 
Harbor, Clarence Darrow in his Farmington, an autobiography, 
Owen Johnson in Stover at Yale, Ella Enslow in Schoolhouse in the 
Foothills, and doubtless a hundred others relate pleasant or harrow- 
ing tales of the classroom. Sean O’Casey in J Knock at the Door 
describes the most unrelieved schoolroom brutality. 


IV 


A great many condemn flogging, switching, paddling, any form 
of corporal punishment nowadays. On December 12, 1949, how- 
ever, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch carried a story about teachers 
and parents backing up a psychiatrist, Dr. Bernard A. Cruvant 
of Georgetown University, who urged spanking at the instant it was 
needed; but most of the group seemed to think spanking should 
stop at the ages of five or six, for fear it would violate the personal 
dignity of the little folks. 

The next day, according to United Press, several congressmen 
debated the question. Rep. Robert F. Rich, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, advocated spanking in the home. Acting Federal 
Security Administrator John L. Thurston expressed the opinion 
that “we are moving back into the child-spanking era.” Spark- 
man, a Democrat of Alabama, agreed that spanking sometimes 
had salutary effects. 


1 Sorry, I do not know who he is or was. See Unseen Harvests, pp. 306-7. 
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In London, Eric Wildman still directs Corpun (corporal punish- 
ment), a company which sells birch rods, junior size, two for $1.20 
and senior size, two for $1.80. He also advertises canes and multi- 
thonged whips.! Life for July 2, 1951 reproduces an old 
lithograph of a stern schoolmaster about to whale some frightened, 
short-panted urchin. Dorothy Roe, Associated Press Woman’s 
Editor, says in her chatter for June 25, 1951, that boys and 
girls of the United States do not know much geography, his- 
tory, or spelling. Actually, of course, she places the responsibility 
for such statements on the unidentified shoulders of “parents, 
businessmen, and other interested groups.’’? She says that “a 
new respect for the hickory stick is beginning to appear in some 
quarters.’ 


H. L. Mencken speaks so well for himself that I merely quote:‘ 


All that it (the old theory of education) demanded of the teacher 
told off to teach, say, geography, was that he master the facts 
in the geography book and provide himself with a stout rattan. 
Thus equipped, he was ready for a test of his natural pedagogical 
genius. First, he exposed the facts in the book, then he gilded 
them with whatever appearance of interest and importance he 
could conjure up, and then he tested the extent of their transfer- 
ence to the minds of his pupils. Those pupils who had ingested 
them got apples;* those who had failed got fanned with the rattan. 


Mencken thus allies himself with what is regarded as the pre- 
progressive point of view, while another rugged individualist a 
hundred years before Mencken, Henry David Thoreau, has more 
than a tinge of progressivism. Readers will recall Thoreau’s at- 
tempt to teach a school and the community objections to his lax- 
ness, whereupon Thoreau birched each child impartially and gave 
up teaching for other, and to him more interesting, experiments in 
living. Time seems to have little to do with one’s attitudes toward 


' American Weekly, December 4, 1949- 

? Well-known journalistic technique. 

In her article progressive education gets the blame for the widespread ignorance 
of children. 

* Mencken, H. L.: “Education” from Prejudices, Third Series, Knopf, 1922. 

5 Mencken is confused about this apple routine. The apple went to the teacher 
in the hope of avoiding the rattan. 
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the hickory stick. In every age, some men’s meditations are full 
of birch and bottoms, while others’ minds dwell on higher things. 


Vv 


As I come to the end of this survey, I find myself without any 
bright bits of wisdom. I began the study for the same reason that 
grandmother said she kept on knitting, “just for the hell of it,” 
and I leave it in the same jaunty mood. As I look back down the 
dark corridors of the past, I see the same display of passion and 
confusion in the classroom that one sees in the courts and council 
chambers; but here the violence and baseness are relieved by 
clowning and comedy as they are not in the tribunals and senates 
and high courts. 


Our romantic poets tell us how as tender infants they looked back 
upon the celestial glories of the bright place from whence they 
came, and I am sure that one or two brutal encounters with the 
rod or ferule would end those shadowy visions forever; but I am 
not at all sure that the growing lad does not occasionally need the 
vigorous correction of a switch or paddle applied to his posterior. 
I have often wished that I owned half of certain neighbors’ children 
in order that I might correct my half. Says William Lyon Phelps, 
“The teacher should never lose his temper in the presence of his 
class. If a man, he may take refuge in profane soliloquies; if a 
woman, she may follow the example of one sweet-faced and tran- 
quil girl—go out in the yard and gnaw a post.’’ But for my part, 
just before I reached that degree of frustration, I should apply the 
paddle, not particularly in the pious hope that it would improve 
the child but in the certainty that it would restore my own tran- 
quility. 

There has been much concern of recent years about our over- 
privileged children, but I do not believe the cure for this unpleasant 
phenomenon is increased use of the birch so much as constant, 
careful control by parents and teachers. If we brought up every 
child with constant concern for its eventual happiness as an adult, 
we would solve this problem. It is more a problem of the home 
than it is of the school; but when the overprivileged child comes 
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to school, he will only be confused by the blistering there if the 
home situation remains the same. 

If I were to hazard a prediction, in the incautious manner of 
many a professional educator, I would guess that the human race 
will continue to worry along with this unsolved problem just as 
it has with many another. For a long time the human race has 
fluctuated between war and peace, isolation and empire, Machia- 
velli and Jesus, marriage and divorce, asceticism and sensualism, 
fig-leaves and nudity, idealism and realism, individualism and col- 
lectivism. We do not yet know whether we should or should 
not brush our teeth, whether we should chew each bite twenty-four 
times or gulp our food, whether we should arm to the teeth or beat 
our swords into bulldozers, whether we should “go it alone’”’ or 
cooperate with other nations, whether we should have them out 
or keep our tonsils, whether we should exercise strenuously a la 
Macfadden or none at all a la Coleman. When placed alongside 
these more meaty matters, the question of whether or not to fan 
some luckless lad with the rattan falls into its proper category 
with other insignificant and irrelevant issues. 


THE VANISHING HISTORIAN 


By GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 
The University of Chicago 


Recently one of my able colleagues, reflecting on the current 
difficulty of the history Ph.D. in finding a teaching job, sought 
encouragement in the bulging post-war enrollments of the primary 
schools. By 1960, he optimistically prognosticated, the enlarged 
enrollment will have swarmed into the high schools and be clamor- 
ing at the doors of the colleges, and we’ll all have jobs. Will we? 
Or will the curriculum have in it, not history, but some social- 
studies equivalent of “‘general language,” which is being used as a 
survey course in foreign language study in secondary schools? 
Latin appears for a few weeks in this potpourri to provide a taste. 
History is likely to appear in the more progressive social studies 
course only as a slip of the tongue. 

If historians permit their ancient and honorable craft to be 
watered down in social studies, by 1960 none of us will have jobs. 
In those present strongholds of history, the university depart- 
ments, the trend is already evident. Ancient history is a luxury 
only reluctantly afforded, and in danger of being cut off altogether 
as the present chairholders pass from the scene, earning the grati- 
tude of administrators with budgets to cut. Medieval history 
is only better off by degree. Both, to be sure, have had the ground 
cut from under them by the failure of the lower schools to provide 
sufficient students with the necessary classical background. The 
university itself may be blamed in part; faced with the fact that the 
lower schools had fallen under the administration of a faction that 
regarded such disciplined studies as languages to be a waste of time 
and unnecessary for contemporary living, the university had 
either to drop its requirements or not to admit students. There- 
fore, entrance requirements have been modified to enlarge the num- 
ber of admissible students, on the argument, as one state univer- 
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sity administrator put it in answer to faculty criticism, that “‘if 
we don’t register students we won’t have a university.” 

In view of the trend, modern history stands as the chief bulwark 
of the profession. But it is a bulwark built upon the sands. 
Except for the American and English fields, modern history is 
beginning to be affected in the same manner as ancient and me- 
dieval by the failure of the secondary schools to provide adequate 
modern language study. Attracting good students to history is 
a far more acute problem than formerly; the bait of academic em- 
ployment does not attract the ablest. We have stiff competition 
from social sciences with lucrative industrial and commercial con- 
nections, and from the field of educational administration. Whether 
history belongs more properly in the humanities or in the so- 
cial sciences is beside the point. The point is that history’s com- 
petition for students, for place in the curriculum, and for funds 
comes from social sciences and not from the humanities. Comes, 
in short, from those disciplines that deal largely with the contem- 
porary scene. 

The modern historian has been overwhelmed by the voluminous 
records of the contemporary scene, and by the influence of his 
vociferous colleagues in the social sciences. He has also witnessed 
the bowdlerization of his field. In some respects the mark of the 
historian’s past success is that “history” has become a necessary 
part of even journalistic comment on the contemporary scene. 
Every jacket blurb for a book on current affairs, domestic or for- 
eign, uses the term Aistory, whether or not the so-called historical 
background included would pass in a term paper at a good under- 
graduate school. 

The graduate students who present themselves for training in 
history make the problem still more difficult. They come to ad- 
visers at registration and announce brightly that they wish to 
specialize in “contemporary” history—a contradiction in terms, 
of course, since history has traditionally been that branch of knowl- 
edge which records and interprets the past. I view this vast em- 
phasis on contemporary history with misgiving, however, not prin- 
cipally because of its semantic bastardy but because I have too often 
seen contemporary history dissolve into current events “‘bull ses- 
sions.” This is not to attack current events, the study of which is 
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enormously important—as a supplement to, and not a substitute 
for, history. 

The emphasis on the present, to the almost complete neglect of 
the past, is so much a trend that the professional historian justi- 
fiably views it with alarm. At the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association in New York in December, 1951, Charles EF. 
Nowell of the University of Illinois read a paper entitled ‘“‘Has the 
Past a Place in History?”! He was not, I think, trying to be 
funny. Professor Nowell was particularly interested in the de- 
gree to which our college and university curricula have been editing 
out courses in any but the most recent phases of history—a de- 
velopment reflected in the programming of the American Historical 
Association’s annual meeting the year before, where an appalling 
proportion of the papers dealt with problems occurring in an era 
which is within the personal recollection of persons no older than 
Professor Nowell or myself. To observe the passing parade is a 
vital affair. But it is not history. 


II 


What is history? Aside from its social science aspects, its con- 
cern with the verification of sources and its testing of the rules of 
evidence, history involves an attitude toward the solution of prob- 
lems. The historian looks at a problem from all sides, putting it in 
context; history gives a frame of reference, a sense of perspective. 
In other words, history provides a way of life. As a way of life it 
lacks prestige in a society that wants to be concerned only with 
the present and the future. The contemporary attitude toward 
the past is reminiscent of that among certain eighteenth-century 
French philosophes who saw in the antiquity of a law sufficient 
grounds for its abolition. 

I still meet far too frequently the individual—and he comes in 
all ages—to whom history is dates. This is not because the said 
individual has studied history; it is because he hasn’t. Yet he 
has been sold the idea that history is dates and that history as 
dates is deplorably passé. Now, I personally have no enthusiasm 
for long exercises in memory work on the genealogy of the too 


1 Fournal of Modern History, XX1V (December, 1952), 331-340. 
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numerous kings of France from the ninth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies. And I sometimes find it a little difficult to be patient with 
the occasional student who és a passionate genealogist or antiquary. 
But as a historian I am not persuaded that the twentieth century 
can abolish the kings of France and their consequences. 

There has probably been as much bad teaching of history as of 
any other subject. But probably no more. To say, therefore, 
that history is badly taught, that we should abolish history teaching 
or by some magical metamorphosis make it respectable in social 
studies, is to ignore the constructive possibilities both in the subject 
and in good teachers of it. And we have many good teachers of 
history, agitation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The teaching of history before the first world war has been in- 
dicted for—among other faults—not keeping the subject matter 
up to date.!. The history student of 1910 ended his study of his- 
tory with the Franco-Prussian War, or thereabouts. To try to 
come up to current events in the study of history was to forfeit 
the objectivity essential to the scientific historian’s work, and to 
lose the sense of perspective essential for a true understanding. 
As a consequence, we are told, the generation in 1914 was badly 
prepared for the social cataclysm of the war. 

After 1918 the trend was reversed. More and more the empha- 
sis in the study of history was placed on the contemporary scene. 
At first the history of the past was regarded as essential background 
for the present, but subordinate inemphasis. Then the remoteness 
of the point in the past at which one might profitably begin the study 
of history so as to understand the present was steadily diminished. 
Even so recently as 1939 the usual college or university survey 
course in European history or western civilization began no_later 
than the Germanic infiltration of the Roman Empire, and often 
earlier. Since the second world war it has become the fashion in 
survey courses to begin at about 1500 A.D. if the institution is 
conservative, and 1918 if it is not, with a quick flashback to 1917 
in order to include the Bolshevik revolution in Russia. “Euro- 
pean history” is not nearly so popular a term as “Western civiliza- 


" See the discussion in Lacey Baldwin Smith, “‘A Study of Textbooks on European 
History during the Last Fifty Years,” Journal of Modern History, XXIII (Septem- 
ber, 1951), 250-257. 
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tion,” and “World history” or ‘World civilizations” are more pop- 
ular still, although in each instance European history is likely to 
be the core—a belated effort to retrieve in the field of culture the 
dominance which western Europe has lost in the field of politics. 
If this trend is carried to its logical conclusion we shall indeed not 
have history in the curriculum, but only social studies which, with 
luck, will be contemporary civilization, and at worst, predictions 
of things to come based on statistics of things happening. 

The teaching of history which degenerates to this point will bear 
quite as heavy a burden of guilt in failing to prepare new genera- 
tions for the future as did that before 1914. We shall have still 
more generations whose efforts to rebuild society may be compared 
to an attempt at scientific study of the English language without 
a knowledge of Latin, the Germanic dialects of Old English, and 
French—rootless. 


III 


When a college education was not a specifically vocational proc- 


ess, we had not this bleeding out of the curriculum of subjects 
that provide skills of broadened mental training or intellectual 
experience. But we now have so much insistence on college train- 
ing for preferment that we are pressed to make our curricula pri- 
marily vocational. 

Formerly the college or university graduate was presumed to be 
what the general term “‘higher education”’ implied, that is, a man 
or woman with a more extensive educational training. Today a 
college or university degree tends to be regarded as a certificate 
of vocational training. The certificate is expected to signify not 
merely a certain level of formal educational background but also 
the readiness of the holder to go to work at something. If he isn’t 
ready, he is expected to study further in a professional! or technical 
field, and the schools therefor do have a marked vocational bias. 
The individual who, under these circumstances, persists in studying 
history normally is expected, and expects, to teach history. 
Where? 

History, under that name, seldom graces the curricula of our 
primary schools these days. If history is to be found there it is 
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disguised as social studies and the graduate student whose voca- 
tional training has been in history is, justly for the most part, not 
regarded as the properly prepared teacher. Except in unusual 
circumstances in the higher grades, the primary school teacher in- 
structs in several subjects, of which social studies (history or other- 
wise) is only one. 

Moving over to the secondary school, we find more social studies. 
Usually there is a formal requirement, with a legislative back- 
ground, that American history must be taken by all candidates for 
high school certificates, and to make this palatable the subject may 
pass as American Civilization, or Social Studies 1, 2, 3, or whatever. 
The graduate student who has specialized in history is lucky if he 
can break in here, because the pay scales in high schools are often 
very good compared to many a small college, which is the place 
most vocationally trained historians expect, and are likely, to 
begin to practice their calling. The high school teacher in almost 
any subject, however, is a vocationally trained educationist. 
For the vocationally trained historian, teaching is a contracting, 
not an expanding, field. 

Take, for example, the field of Russian history. Current events 
would suggest, and my friends in other fields have told me, what a 
coming thing it should be, with all kinds of opportunities. Sheer 
ignorance, sir or madam. There are not a score of institutions in 
this country which can afford the luxury of full-time professors in 
Russian history who don’t double in brass, teaching other fields 
of history, or even other subjects. We have, furthermore, an 
American superstition that the scholar who specializes in the his- 
tory of some foreign area is not really an expert unless he has trav- 
eled or studied there. The USSR makes it impossible for American 
scholars to travel or study, or even to establish contacts, in the 
USSR. Although scholars cannot gain admission to the USSR 
(as scholars), journalists can. As a consequence the publicly ac- 
cepted authorities on Russia are journalists, not scholars. Emigré 
scholars in this field have usually one of two handicaps: they 
belong to the first generation of the 1917 revolution émigrés, their 
ties with Russia are wholly broken, and they are aging; or they 
belong to the more recent generation of Soviet émigrés and they 
have not the training to fit them for service in American educational 
institutions. 
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The most insuperable handicap to the creation of an effective 
program of Russian studies in all our schools, which would indeed 
mean many opportunities for teachers in this field, is that we have 
no background in language, literature, or other cultural contact to 
prepare students, and as yet no adequate literature in English 
for Russian history. The student who comes to the study of 
English history in college after being indoctrinated in high school 
with Ivanhoe, various works of Shakespeare, Dickens, and Macau- 
lay may not have already a working knowledge of English history, 
but he has a background in which English history, when he studies 
it, will not seem too strange. He knows something of American 
institutions, and is in part prepared for an appreciation of the an- 
cestry of those institutions, and of the deviations which have oc- 
curred in their cousins-german, modern English institutions. Did 
you ever ask a group of American college students how many had 
read Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter before entering college? Or 
almost any pre-Soviet Russian classic? ‘‘Pre-Soviet!’ There’s 
the rub. There is a Russian history, but it is largely neglected in 
the current spectacular problem of United States-Soviet Union 
power politics. 

Historians could, of course, defy the vocationalist demands. 
We could stand on the intrinsic value of our discipline, and watch 
with what sang-froid we may our numbers, our funds, our students, 
and our public support fall away. It is “modern” to find an easy 
road to education, and history may well go the way of Latin. The 
abandonment of Latin is symptomatic of our modern education- 
alists’ confidence that when the proper formula shall have been 
found, the way to learning is easy and everything will be secured 
without effort on the part of the educatee. Latin would not 
cooperate. There is no formula for easy mastery of learning, 
whether in Latin or in history. One way of making history easy 
is to cut out all of the past prior to the current generation and then 
use only generalized information about the remainder, avoiding 
both details and precision. This is the formula of the social 
studies, of contemporary civilization. It may have its place, it 
may be good. But it is not history. 
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IV 


For the historian to retain the worth of his craft he will have 
to retain the past. Without the historian’s perspective, sociology, 
economics, and other social sciences have no frame of reference and 
are merely methodology. The political scientist who is not also 
a historian becomes a mere bureaucrat in the most derogative sense 
of the word, at best a technician, but sterile as a scientist. 

Some very unwelcome self-proclaimed friends of history have 
tried to make it progressive and give it the modern look by calling 
it social studies. In so far as social studies means merely history 
it is a bad thing. If social studies has any legitimacy it should 
be a distillate of anthropology, sociology, economics, and so on. 
If it is a series of capsule presentations of the one social science and 
then another it is a stillborn monster, and it does far more harm 
than good to each of the several disciplines it professes to impart. 

Our good modern historians are quite aware of the contributions 
to the understanding of history that can be made by the many 
flourishing branches of the social sciences. After all, historians 
should be, since history is the parent discipline of the others. Sir 
Henry Maine is likely to be found in the ranks of great historians 
from the past, but if he were working today he would undoubtedly 
be claimed by sociology, or anthropology, or others. 

Dispassionately regarded, a historian is not simply a purveyor 
of dead names and dull dates. He is an individual who has re- 
ceived advanced educational training and whose technical pro- 
ficiency in research can make him valuable in business and govern- 
mental as well as academic institutions, a fact for which there are 
numerous illustrations in the past decade. The other night a 
friend remarked that the only thing a history Ph.D. can do is teach. 
This is a defeatist attitude in the present era of shrinking enroll- 
ments and curriculum revisions. Teaching is what many 
history Ph.D.’s should do, but to regard that profession as his sole 
outlet leads to the dead end of a purely academic subject matter, 


which our contemporary society is not inclined to perpetuate by 
financial support. 
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Of course scholarship ought to be, and unfortunately too often 
is, its own reward. But in the contemporary world the pa- 
trons of scholarship look for tangible results. And the practitioners 
want tangible returns in order to maintain the responsibilities—of 
family, of citizenship—expected of them in today’s society. If 
very many scholars in the history profession are not to become dis- 
illusioned in their future, new paths must be explored. The most 
pressing need for the historian today is to secure recognition for 
the success of Ph.D.’s who don’t teach. Opportunities for 
the history Ph.D. will increase as his educational background 
and his special skills are emphasized, rather than his vocational 
preparation for teaching, which is pretty well established. Then 
there will be more, not fewer, students enrolling in history, and 
we wi// all have jobs in 1960. 
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MAINTAINING THE SCHOLARLY 
PRODUCTIVITY OF THE 
COLLEGE FACULTY 


By JEAN HANWAY 


Kent State University 


It is rather disconcerting to find oneself professionally in the 
position of “‘the devil’s advocate”’ by supporting the point of view 
of the scorned “‘educationists,” when by nature and conviction 
one likes to think of oneself as being on “the side of the angels,” 
those seekers after wisdom and knowledge, the scholars and the 
academicians. However, I find myself supporting the proposition 
that ‘“‘although a faculty member must be scholarly, he must not 
forget that teaching is important, too.” 

Of course, it is going to be a little difficult for him not to forget 
it. In fact, it occurs to me that he must be a superman, endowed 
with an elephantine memory if he can keep in mind that one of his 
jobs, so help him, is to teach, to impart knowledge, and to help 
students learn certain facts, acquire approved points of view, gain 
certain skills, familiarize themselves with certain tools and 
techniques, and gain certain appreciations and methods of at- 
tacking problems. All of the impediments that hedge round the 
scholar become barriers for the teacher, too. His is a double 
burden because he must move in two different directions at the 
same time. He must have long hours of quiet, uninterrupted time 


to devote to his studies. He must have source materials available, 


and he must have a keen, alert, untrammeled mind with which to 
concentrate upon his labors. I might also add that he has to have 
a small fortune in order to pay for his stints at summer graduate 
schools, his trips to libraries in distant cities, the rare books and 
necessary reference materials he must buy, the trips to the meetings 
of the learned societies where he can get inspiration and enlighten- 
ment from other scholars in his field, travel to foreign universities, 
photostats, micro-films, tape-recordings, etc. 
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Now, if he is also a good teacher, in addition to being a good 
scholar—for he cannot be the one without the other—he must 
also reserve unto himself long hours for conferences with his stu- 
dents, informal discussions with them in his home; to supplement 
his lessons he must arrange field trips to art museums, the theater, 
the opera, the ballet, the significant lectures and symposia offered 
by the community. He must grade papers with grace and charm— 
as well as accuracy and scholarly insight. He must give some 
thought, no doubt, to the organization of his lectures; he may feel 
it necessary to learn how to work those infernal mechanical devices 
known euphuistically as “audio-visual aids”; he must prepare 
reading lists, examinations, bibliographies. No matter what his 
specialty as a scholar, he must content himself never to teach it, 
but devote himself happily and enthusiastically to grading the 
unbelievably inane, insipid outpourings of the sub-freshman mind 
as it finds expression in the “zero” courses of freshman English, 
designed for students whose linguistic ability puts them certainly 
no higher than the second percentile. Sometimes he must prepare 
frantically to teach a course he has never taught before, knows little 
about, and may never teach again. This often comes in the sum- 
mer, when the regular professor is off duty and he is asked to take 
his place. The teaching is further complicated by the fact that he 
must cover, say, American Literature from the Civil War to the 
Present in five weeks, or perhaps World Literature from The Book 
of the Dead through Dante in the same length of time. It has been 
done, I daresay, many times on American campuses. He must 
look to his bulletin board and have it sparkling with interesting 
items; he must wrestle with the heating system in the temporary 
building in which he is teaching, in a vain effort to keep his students 
from turning blue should he open a window, or from turning a 
lobster-like orange-pink should he close it. Believe me, that takes 
no small skill. He must also develop speed and agility in getting 
from one building to another—or he may have no class to teach at 
all; for while baton twirling and climbing on the parallel bars are 
taught in the most magnificent of modern structures, you may be 
sure that the professors of the academic courses go ranging all 
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over the campus and finally come to roost in some dilapidated erst- 
while barracks, noisy, ill-smelling, poorly equipped, and disheart- 
eningly dreary. 

But all of these would be surmountable barriers for the poor 
pedagogue as he struggles to remember “that teaching is important, 
too,” were it not for his other duties to the university. Remember, 
he must dress well. He must support a family, or he will be con- 
sidered psychologically unsound; he must belong to the right 
clubs: A.A.U.P., A.A.U.W., Faculty Men or Women, M.L.A., 
N.C.T.E., Society for Adult Education, College English Associa- 
tion, The University English Club, the Research Group, his 
honoraries. What’s more, he must take an active part in these 
organizations, read papers, act as local, state, or national officer 
in one or more of them, and attend their meetings. If he’s not to 
be considered a little queer, he must bowl or play bridge, or at 
least find homes for the stray dogs or cats that haunt the campus. 
He must have a hobby. ; 

But the end is not yet. There arethecommittees. Nodoubt you 
have heard of them. Most English professors are on half a dozen 
or so, and I presume other faculty members are not exempt. 
I’ll mention only a few of these I’m acquainted with personally: 
There is the Assembly or Entertainment Committee. One at- 
tends meetings, reads scores of advertisements, writes dozens of 
letters, haggles over costs, and finally selects a celebrity to visit 
the campus. Her publicity is written and planned. Posters, 
streamers, handbills, and notices to the faculty are sent out. 
Then one collects the visitor from the most remote airport, enter- 
tains her, sees to her corsage, her stage equipment, the ever- 
present pitcher and water glass—invites forty people to luncheon 
etc., etc., returns her to the airport, writes requisitions in triplicate 
to file in the treasurer’s office for her fee, and goes back to the office 
to prepare for the next speaker. 

Then there is the Creative Arts Festival, a month-long binge 
for culture put on by eight departments, and co-ordinated by a 
poor sucker from the English department who also is on a committee 
to see to the publication of a little magazine of creative writing 
as the department’s gesture in the direction of the finer things in 


life. 


ne 
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Then comes Religious Emphasis Week, and the English faculty 
emphasizes religion with the same zeal it emphasized the arts. 


Then, of course, because one belongs to the English Department 
and is thus accredited literate, the unwary English professor be- 
comes secretary (the guy who does all the work, believe me) for 
the Scholarship Awards Committee, the Student Selection Com- 
mittee, and the Committee on Academic Freedom. On a campus 
where sororities and fraternities abound, the English professor 
becomes a chaperone, an adviser, or, at the very least, a patron. 
Of course, in his spare time, he must write a textbook or a work- 
book—after all, the poor devil has to live—and a scholarly article 
for PMLA, the Explicator, or The Medieval Research Bulletin, 
just to take the hex off the vapid book reviews he has been giving 
to women’s clubs. 

May I submit to you that such a régime makes it a bit difficult 
to remember that one must also teach on a college campus—or a 
bit troublesome to recall,.if one is trying to be scholarly, the mor- 
phologic changes in the seven classes of ablaut of the strong 
verb in Anglo-Saxon, or just precisely when the umlaut becomes 
phonemic in the language. 


III 


However, even in the face of this hysterical business in both the 
scholarly and the pedagogical fields, a faculty member worthy of 
the name must not forget “that teaching well is important, too.” 
Would I be swinging too far from the pearly gates to suggest that 
it is his first business, his primary reason for living on a college 
campus? It goes without saying, in this company, I believe, that 
before he can teach, he must know. I am not one of those who 
believe that good teaching can be measured by the number of green 
blackboards and the amount of yellow chalk which one finds in a 
building. Neither am I much concerned as to whether the desks 
are movable or stationary, the teacher’s desk in the front or at the 
back of the room. 


Nor do I feel very much upset if the teacher lectures and permits 
no “‘pupil participation,” so long as he has something tosay. Still 
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more heretically, I’m not going to worry too much about how well 
“he can get along with people.” As a matter of fact, I’d feel a 
little more sure of his maturity if I knew something of how well 
he can get along ‘“‘without people.” 

The one thing that we'd better all be certain of is that his scholar- 
ship is sufficiently matured to give him wisdom and a sense of 
proportion. I’d like to know that he has something valuable to 
pass on to students, and it would be fine if we had some testing 
device to discover whether he has the integrity and courage to 
teach what he knows. 

To improve the present situation in our colleges, it seems to me 
that we ought to recognize that the modern university needs the 
services of many types of people on its faculty. We need many 
serious scholars, but we also need the professor whose scholarship, 
while essentially sound, may not be profound, but who does have 
the ability to dramatize his work and win the interest of the 
average student, the number of whom seems, methinks, to be multi- 
plying more vigorously on college campuses than did the miraculous 
loaves and fishes by the Galilean Sea; we need the professor who is 
approachable and gracious and willing to promote the social activ- 
ities of the students and offer them the kind of friendly help and 
counsel that they will never get in a guidance or a psychological 
clinic; we need university hosts and hostesses. If we did not all 
try to be all things to all people, but if we recognized, and admin- 
istrators recognized, where our particular abilities lay and assigned 
to us duties and responsibilities commensurate with them, more 
education might be going on in our universities than is the case 
today. It would also help if the time of highly trained teachers 
were not spent doing useful but unskilled chores. It would help, 
too, if classes were scheduled for hours which would conserve a 
teacher’s time. Classes at eight, one, and four o’clock are un- 
economical. It is also short-sighted to give a professor a four 
o’clock class, if he is also to be assigned a heavy schedule of com- 
mittee work. Adequate secretarial help should be provided, as 
should quiet and comfortable office space. A skilled scholar should 
be given time for research and regular leaves of absence for study. 
A professor who has heavy social responsibilities for the campus 
should have his own telephone. Some of these things are trivial, 
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but without them much valuable time is lost—and many valuable 
tempers. 

I wish we could get away from the idea that all professors have to 
be cut from the same stripe. The only common-denominator I 
have ever been able to find for the really good ones is a love of 
knowledge that drives them to acquire it and a willingness and 
ability to share what they have found. 

“And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.” 


ON TEACHING THE APPRECIATION OF 
LITERATURE 


By MARTIN J. SVAGLIC 
Loyola University (Illinois) 


In a great many of our colleges today, a student is introduced 
to literature by the English department through one or more 
“types” courses in poetry, drama, and fiction. Unless he is a 
major in English or a specialist in the humanities, he will normally 
take no more than two of these courses after fulfilling the require- 
ment in composition in his freshman year. If he is pursuing a 
foreign language past the first stage or if the college requires a 
survey course in the humanities, he will do some further supervised 
reading in the great works of literature. By and large, however, 
he must depend on the teacher of English to arouse his interest 
in literature to the point where he will regard it not simply as an 
ornamental diversion from his serious work in law, economics, 
medicine, or engineering, but rather as a passport to maturity 
and therefore a vital complement as much to his life’s work as to 
his leisure. Since he will be studying literature for only a brief 
time, however, and is as likely as not to come prejudiced against 
it from the memory of previous frustrations and boredoms, he is 
a powerful challenge to the skill of his teacher; and since he is a 
far more typical (and often a more serious-minded) student than 
the specialist in literature, he is perhaps also that teacher’s gravest 
responsibility: the point from which the values embodied in litera- 
ture may radiate to humanize that small area of the callous world 
on which he is some day to make his mark. 

How can one teach the appreciation of literature so as to accept 
the challenge and discharge the responsibility? Who would ven- 
ture a categorical reply? The personal element, for one thing, 
affects teacher and student much more obviously in the study of 
literature than in the study of chemistry, say, or economics; and 
the personal element is infinitely variable. The same degree of 
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personal affectation or eccentricity that would be no more than 
slightly ridiculous or unpleasant in a teacher of mathematics 
might well be fatal in a teacher of literature, whose very title to a 
hearing is his humanity. Yet in spite of the complexity of the 
problem, it is possible to suggest a partial answer, useful and true 
as far as it goes, none of it especially original, but some of it all 
too frequently ignored and therefore deserving of restatement. 
The only authority the writer can plead is whatever comes from 
ten years of teaching such classes and thinking about the most 
effective ways of drawing students to the serious reading of the 
world’s literature. 

The teacher of an elementary course in the appreciation of 
literature must, it seems to me, do three basic things: first, he must 
make clear to his students what literature is and why it is so desir- 
able that they learn to appreciate it; second, he must train them 
to read and comprehend the work, from the smallest units to the 
structure of the whole; and third, he must bring unmistakably 
home to them the relevance of the work to their own lives, without 
a sense of which there can be no real appreciation. When litera- 


ture is taught ineffectually by even an intelligent and hard-working 
teacher, it is safe to assume that he has failed to perform the third 
step. And it is this step which I would especially stress in the 
present essay, since the problems of reading and comprehension have 
for so long been emphasized, and properly so, by semanticists, 


“‘new critics,” and the authors of books on how to read books. 


II 


The first stage, motivation for the study of literature, might 
be the subject of an informal but earnest and carefully thought out 
introductory lecture in which the teacher begins to alleviate the 
misconceptions and prejudices of the average student (e.g., that 
a fondness for poetry is invariably a sign of the effeminate) and 
to show him, with whatever wealth of the most telling illustration 
he can command, that, since literature imitates human actions of 
every kind in a manner uniquely vivid and affecting, he must turn 
to literature if he is to learn much about life beyond the very 
limited horizon of his own direct experience. 


= 
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To such an approach, young people are very responsive. They 
are at an age when the curiosity of the child and the young adoles- 
cent is being expanded and deepened by the now perceptible advent 
of adulthood. They begin to show concern with the mysteries of 
the human personality, with why people do things and not merely 
with what they do. Bright or dim, they take to the bull session 
as a bird does to the air or a fish to water. Now at last they find 
themselves delighted by the charms of at least moderately serious 
conversation, as yearly in every fraternity house and union building 
across the land, Alcibiades discovers that life is decidedly more 
stimulating and meaningful in the company of Socrates. But 
students know too that college days are soon over and that in 
many respects they will never again, in their own fine phrase, 
have it so good. That is one reason why they are so affected by 
various shades of melancholy—why, for example, A.E. Housman, 
if anyone, is often their favorite poet. They have seen their 
own parents and most other adults settle all too soon into a life of 
routine, useful and profitable it may be, but inescapably constrict- 
ing and oppressive by comparison with what might have been. 

Even the average student yearns vaguely for a life that will pro- 
vide him with the wealth of a Texas oil man, the social position 
of a Lodge in Boston or at least a Swift in Lake Forest, the general 
intelligence of Walter Lippman, the experience of Ernest Heming- 
way, and the mobility of Eleanor Roosevelt. The aim of some 
students is higher and more complex, but all thirst for abundant 
experience, and most know that their future professions are more 
likely to deny than to afford them the chance of slaking that thirst. 
Their very awareness, however, constitutes the great opportunity 
of the teacher of literature. He can show them that the reading 
of novels, short stories, poems, essays, and plays will do more to 
satisfy their curiosity about life than anything else normally 
available to them, and that accordingly if they would live deeply, 
they must read widely, a good writer being simply one who permits 
us to share his vision of life and thus expand our own. Literature, 
they will begin to discover, is the most reliable of bull sessions, 
the only one they can take part in for the rest of their lives. And 
though the experience it affords is vicarious, it is no mere escape 
from the responsibilities of life. The teacher should stress the 
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fact, proved by a multitude of examples from recent and current 
history, that the most eminent judges, clergymen, doctors, and 
statesmen are so often avid readers: they are those who know 
most about human beings, a knowledge concretely embodied for 
all in the literature of the world. 

If literature has so much to offer the student, why should he 
approach it so often with a chip on his shoulder, as if he distrusted 
the subject and were challenging the teacher to make him respect 
what is at best a diversion from his serious work and at worst a 
threat to his masculinity or his common sense? There are several 
possible explanations for an attitude such as this, which is confined 
to no one section of the country and no one type of college. One 
of the most common is that in high school he was forced to read 
literary classics he could barely understand, much less enter into 
the spirit of; and having no wish to repeat such a frustrating experi- 
ence, he asks nothing better than to be left in peace to Life, Co/lier’s, 
and an occasional detective story. Fortunately, however, he is 
older now, he has passed through the refining fire of freshman Eng- 
lish and is presumably a better reader, and if his new teacher 
initiates him with patience and good sense, he will lose such mis- 
givings as the course advances. 

A prejudice that is much harder to destroy and sometimes im- 
possible is the deeply ingrained notion that a serious interest in 
literature, especially poetry, is the sign of the weak and the effemi- 
nate. It is a prejudice by no means confined to men’s schools. 
To be sure, there is nothing new in such an idea, which can trace its 
roots from English Philistinism through Puritanism and perhaps 
all the way back to Plato’s Repud/ic. Its last stronghold seems 
to be our own country, however—at least one notices it less today 
in England among the schooled and scarcely at all on the continent. 
For its correction one must rely to a large extent on the personality 
of the teacher. There is, one must admit, some basis for a prej- 
udice so widespread. Everyone knows that the arts have a mag- 
netic attraction for intellectual poseurs, esthetes, and decadents 
variés; and it is a rare student who has not at one time or another 
been confirmed in his distrust of literature by the repellent affecta- 
tions or blush-making effeminacies of an unfortunate teacher of 
English. One such teacher can destroy the interest of an entire 
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class of average students. They sense that he is a living contra- 
diction of the aims he professes, for he is supposed to represent 
the value of the humanities, whereas in fact he is only a pitiably 
twisted shade of a man. Hence it is vital for administrators to 
entrust classes in the appreciation of literature only to reasonably 
well-balanced teachers who can without vulgarity or condescension 
speak the language as they know the minds of their ordinary stu- 
dents. (I hope that this does not sound pharisaical, a secular 
equivalent of Kingsley’s muscular Christianity. There is certainly 
no reason why the teacher of English should not be permitted 
at least as many social, moral, and emotional problems as anyone 
else; what is disturbing is the curious tendency of some teachers 
to regard their problems as professional assets.) If the students 
are to respond to the books, they must first respond to the men who 
are teaching them; and hence from his opening lecture the teacher 
must be a rhetorician, earning a fair-minded hearing for the authors 
studied by first making a decent impression himself. There is 
much to be said for making the Rhetoric of Aristotle, which so 
powerfully depicts the réle of personal influence, required reading 
for every teacher. And there is even more to be said for the still 
rare practice of hiring college teachers as much for their ability 
to teach (which is not unmeasurable) as for their industry in pub- 
lishing anything, oh anything at all. 


Since no one can be said to appreciate what he does not under- 
stand and since we all know by now that students are apt to be dis- 
mayingly poor readers, the next step for the teacher is to take his 
students carefully through selected texts. This process, which 
today stems chiefly from the work of men like I. A. Richards, 
Mortimer Adler, Cleanth Brooks, and Robert Penn Warren, has 
been so widely stressed in the last ten or fifteen years that it is 
pointless to dwell on it here. One or two observations, however, 
may be useful. 

The first is that a fair proportion of the average student’s trouble 
arises from his ignorance of the basic principles of grammar and 
syntax, these being ignored in too many of our freshman English 
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classes. The relatively straightforward prose of most fiction and 
drama may cause him little difficulty, but as soon as he turns 
to the ellipses and inversions of poetry, he falls into a morass of 
confusion from which his tools of “intuitive”? and “instinctive” 
grammar are far too delicate to extricate him. If he comes to like 
poetry at all, he will like the simple poets and damn the complex, 
reserving the jaws of Satan in his own private hell for such good 
Christians as Hopkins and, appropriately enough, T. S. Fliot. 
With such genuinely difficult poets his anger, though misplaced, 
is at least understandable. A graduate of Smith College who had 
studied under one of the country’s best-known poets recently 
confessed to me that ‘““The Windhover’” had turned her against 
poetry! But the ordinary student may be turned from it by a 
sonnet like “That time of year thou mayst in me behold” simply 
because he cannot parse a sentence and hence has only the fog- 
giest notion of what Shakespeare is talking about. It might be 
well for all teachers, then, before worrying too much about the 
meaning and structure of the whole, to discover whether their 
students know even the meaning of the part by asking them early 
in the course to parse in writing a few sentences from works chosen 
for their gradually increasing complexity. Students who do badly 
may at last be convinced of the value of a decent knowledge of 
formal grammar and may even be willing, if they cannot be re- 
quired, to attend classes in the subject. At any rate the teacher, 
knowing from the outset what he is up against, can give them 
another reason why up to now, if such be the case, they have de- 
rived so little pleasure and profit from great works like the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

A second point that might be touched on in the process of train- 
ing students to read well is the desirability of treating the question 
of form with a prudent simplicity and common sense. The prob- 
lem of structure or the form of the whole has been virtually the 
chief preoccupation of the New Criticism. Our best quarterlies 
still thrive on it, and it has proved an admirable corrective to the 
study of literature as a mere by-product of history, biography 
or sociology. On the debit side, however, it has given birth to 
alarming prodigies of ingenuity and to such a variety of approaches 

to the text that, as Randall Jarrell recently lamented, the clues 
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to literature are now a worse labyrinth than the one from which 
they were designed to extricate us. If experienced readers and 
writers find themselves bewildered, surely beginners must be 
initiated with caution. The student must, of course, be made to 
grasp the relation between the part and the whole. If he is study- 
ing, for example, ““That time of year thou mayst in me behold,” 
he should certainly be led to see that the sonnet consists of four 
parts: three images in quatrains and a couplet expressing the force 
of the images; and that the emotional effect of the images is pro- 
gressively intensified as the time span in each becomes shorter. 
But perhaps this is enough. The danger is that the teacher (or 
sometimes the editor of the textbook), especially if he is a young 
and intense disciple of a mature critic, may have his own bed of 
Procrustes on which he is always eager to stretch a new text. He 
may be a literature-as-paradox man, who can divine more profound 
irony in any work than Professors Brooks, Warren, and Heilman 
combined; or, it may be, he is a symbolic action sleuth who knows 
where to find ritual murder and the four levels of medieval scrip- 
tural interpretation in ““To an Athlete Dying Young.”’ In either 
case, he would be wise to save his theories for his advanced classes 
and his own essays, for even when they are illuminating, they 
are often hard to follow; and when they are overly ingenious, they 
make the neophyte as cynical about literary criticism as the in- 
trigues of court made La Rochefoucauld about virtue. 


IV 


A student may be won to approach literature in a receptive 
frame of mind and to read his text carefully—but this, though 
much, is not enough. Appreciation is far more than passive under- 
standing of a book. At its fullest, it comes from the ability to 
read a novel or a lyric as if we ourselves were involved in it, so 
that we are never quite the same after the experience as we were 
before. To apply Newman’s distinction in 4 Grammar of Assent, 
we can apprehend books notionally and we can apprehend them 
really. If we do not see ourselves as in some way reflected or 
engaged, our apprehension is one of notions, conceptions, abstrac- 
tions. It never penetrates enough to transform us, any more than 
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strangers can touch us like friends. It is the concrete that moves 
us to action, and if the study of literature is to play the vital rdle 
in making us well-rounded human beings which its advocates have 
always claimed for it, then we must learn to apprehend it really, 
to bring it home to us as vividly as we ourselves are caught up in 
the joys, struggles, and pains of daily life. 

Now this is not easy to do, especially for young people of limited 
experience; and yet, if they fail to do it, they will remain essen- 
tially cold to the work at hand, with at best a sense of its historical 
or biographical importance or of its manifestly unusual technique. 
“Let us consider,” says Newman in one of the loveliest passages 
of the Grammar, 


. .. how differently young and old are affected by the words of some 
classic author, such as Homer or Horace. Passages, which to a 
boy are but rhetorical commonplaces, neither better nor worse 
than a hundred others which any clever writer might supply, 
which he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and imitates, as he 
thinks, successfully, in his own flowing versification, at length 
come home to him, when long years have passed, and he has had 
experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had never before known 
them, with their sad earnestness and vivid exactness. Then he 
comes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of some chance 
morning or evening at an Ionian festival, or among the Sabine 
hills, have lasted generation after generation, for thousands of 
years, with a power over the mind, and a charm, which the current 
literature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason of the medieval opinion 
about Virgil, as if a prophet or magician; his single words and 
phrases, his pathetic half lines, giving utterance, as the voice of 
Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better 
things, which is the experience of her children in every time. 


Granting the truth in Newman’s words, however, must we wait 
for age and experience to transform the notional into the real? 
Not necessarily, I think—any more than T. S. Eliot had to wait 
for the advent of middle age before writing ‘“‘Prufrock.” Age 
is much less important than sensitivity and imagination. Some 
people can read Vanity Fair without ever blushing for their own 
sharply hit-off follies. There are intelligent adults who can read 
novel after novel by Henry James, and sometimes even lecture on 
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his art, without any perceptible impulse to redeem the insensibility 
of their own existence. At best, they are rather like Waymarsh 
sitting in judgment on Strether. The most egocentric man the 
writer has ever met professes himself an admirer for technical 
reasons of Middlemarch but admits that he was not moved by the 
novel, having apparently failed to see his own chief weakness 
mirrored in it from almost every angle. With literatures in a for- 
eign language, such failures of perception and hence of real ap- 
preciation are even commoner, since unless the reader is very 
fluent, he is likely to expend his energies in performing what is little 
better than an exercise in translation and gives notional apprehen- 
sion at best. Indeed, one reason, too often ignored, for the lamen- 
table decline in prestige and popularity of the old liberal arts or 
litterae humaniores education, with its emphasis on Latin and 
Greek, is that it so often and so clearly fails to liberalize and hu- 
manize its pursuers. How many teachers of Latin seem able or 
willing to evoke the simple enchantments of the Sabine farm, much 
less the poignance of the /acrimae rerum? How many students 
ever pick up their classical texts again, once they have earned a 
degree? There is too often an air of unreality about the whole 
program. 

The teachers of a foreign language have, to be sure, some excuse. 
They have a double job to do and must often consent perforce to 
be simply grammarians. But if the teacher of English literature 
makes no attempt to give his students a real appreciation of the 
works they read, what excuse can he offer save either that he does 
not have one himself or that he is incompetent to do so? It is 
true that no teacher can give another person sensitivity and imagi- 
nation. He can, nevertheless, call these qualities into such free 
play (few are totally bereft of them) that the student will acquire 
the kind of attraction to literature that will only grow more intense 
with the years and will always prove genuinely formative. 

With stories and poems of adventure there is no problem. Most 
students, if they understand the words at all, can project them- 
selves into these without any difficulty. But when the plots begin 
to turn increasingly on mental, moral, and emotional states, then 
the beginner runs into trouble. The more delicate or profound the 
analysis, the greater the barrier flung up by his own lack of ex- 
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perience. That is why he often gets so little out of lyric poetry. 
A poem or story about war he may vividly react to: after all, he 
has not only read and seen pictures of war—he himself will go to 
the army and perhaps to war as his brother did and his father 
before him. War means. The joys of good fellowship, though 
fleeting, now seem to him the best part of life, and so he can throw 
himself into “Gaudeamus Igitur’” almost as vigorously as into 
“The Whiffenpoof Song.” His appreciation is intensely real. 
“To an Athlete Dying Young”’ comes home with power. It is not 
about an Olympic runner so much as it is about the disturbing 
death on the highway of a prep-school football idol, or in battle 
of the fine young man next door. It is what he sometimes fears 
for himself. So he participates now, and later he will recall. 
He appreciates. 

But what healthy and vigorous young student can really ap- 
preciate Keats’s “Ode to a Nightingale” or Yeats’s “Sailing to 
Byzantium?” What is he to make of Coleridge’s ‘““Dejection: An 
Ode”’ or Henry James’s “Beast in the Jungle?’ Of Wordsworth’s 
“Immortality” Ode? Or even, for that matter, of the most power- 
ful soliloquies in Hamlet and King Lear? For the most intense ap- 
preciation, Newman is right—he must wait until life catches up 
with him. Yet if, as we have suggested, he has any sensitivity 
and imagination at all, the teacher can lead him to more than 
notional appreciation if he will take the trouble to bring home the 
personal relevance of the work by analogizing it, if not to something 
in the student’s past or present experience, at least to an experience 
that he will one day have, or to that of someone in his own family 
or of a friend, or to that of a teacher or writer he knows or has 
read about, or to that of a person prominent in public life or in 
history. On first or second reading, the average young student 
may get at most a notional appreciation of “That time of year 
thou mayst in me behold,” being rather far removed from the pre- 
dicament of the poet; but he will begin to respond with more of 
his being if he is led to recognize, for example, that he is already 
fond of and perhaps often sings a similar poem called “September 
Song.” Shakespeare’s Henry IV plays may seem at first a con- 
fusing chronicle of an epoch that he knows little about and cares 
less, being redeemed from tedium only by the wit of Falstaff 
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(though it is surprising how many students find even him a bit 
of a bore). Yet show the student that they are also about a young 
man growing up and making a crucial choice that is not reserved 
for royalty alone (though one ex-monarch he knows about did 
make it dramatically in our own day) but that he himself will 
soon be called on to make, and these great plays will begin to 
breathe for him and come alive. O¢edipus the King will hold his 
interest on its most obvious merits as an absorbing story of de- 
tection, but if he is shown that it also gives flesh to one of the 
perennial mysteries of philosophy and theology: namely, the re- 
lation between God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will, a prob- 
lem he may have already begun to wonder about in considering 
the meaning of guilt and suffering or that he will be impelled to 
ponder on the first painful death in his own family, he may be 
persuaded to explore the play on deeper levels. Lamb’s “Old 
China’? may seem remote and old-fashioned until you tell him 
that he should think of it every time he is tempted to envy his 
wealthy neighbor who is driven to work in a Cadillac. Even a 
poem like “‘Dejection: An Ode” can be animated for the ordinary 
student by linking it with ‘““To an Athlete Dying Young,” for ex- 
ample, and pointing out that they embody two very different as- 
pects of the plight of the “has-been,” which he knows best now, 
perhaps, in the pathetic story of the most famous boxer of our time. 

All this may seem obvious enough, but the obvious has a way of 
being taken for granted and forgotten. When any teacher who 
really cares about his work meets an apparently willing young 
student of moderate intelligence who has no affection for literature 
and is only too obviously not the product of its most humane 
values, he is both saddened and puzzled. The best solution I 
have so far found to the puzzle is that he has never had the rele- 
vance of his reading brought home to him: he has never had the 
notional made real. His teacher (assuming that he was not simply 
incompetent) either took the process for granted as being auto- 
matic, forgetting that the student lacked experience and thus an 
instantly available frame of reference; or else, unforgivably, he 
regarded the process as too “popular” to consort with the dignity 
of his own position. The experience of meeting young people 
whom literature has left untouched is still common enough, I 
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feel sure, to suggest that our methods of approaching them, though 
decidedly more effective, thanks to the emphasis on close reading 
of texts, can still be improved. 

If what I have observed in this essay makes sense, at least two 
proposals are in order: first, that the works chosen for a given 
class be treated not so much in chronological or morphological 
order as in the order of apprehensibility, so far as it can be ap- 
proximated, the student being led from what is most real to him 
to what is most notional; and second, that every teacher of the 
appreciation of literature spare no reasonable effort to help the 
student become personally involved in the work at hand by re- 
lating it in some way to the student’s own life. For teacher and 
for student alike, the secret is the epigraph on the title page of 
Howards End: ‘Only connect.” 


| 
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MICROFILM PUBLICATION OF DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATIONS 


By VAUGHN D. BORNET 


Stanford University 


The use of microfilm to reproduce books, newspapers, and 
manuscripts, possibly the most important technical step forward 
in the scholarly world since the invention of the typewriter, has 
come to the assistance of doctoral dissertations. 

Of the 7661 dissertations prepared in the United States and 
Canada in the academic year 1951-52, about two thousand were 
photographed on microfilm by the same process that is used by 
many banks for recording checks and by large corporations to 
solve bulk filing problems. In the calendar year 1953 the total 
microfilmed reached 2345. Within another year or two virtually all 
of these typed manuscripts are expected to be recorded annually on 
35 mm. film similar in appearance to that used in candid cameras. 

This means that graduate student researchers in this country 
can at last look forward to a possible readership beyond the con- 
fines of their own universities. The day is in sight when scholars 
and serious writers can appraise the annual production of Doctor 
of Philosophy, Doctor of Education, and other doctoral mono- 
graphs quickly and conveniently from filmed copies run through 
simple machines, locating the research of interest to them by 
consulting short lithoprinted summaries available in a single refer- 
ence set. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the world of creative research 
scholarship is in the midst of a revolution with immensely beneficial 
possibilities. 


II 


In earlier years all dissertations were supposed to be printed be- 
fore a degree could be granted. This custom faded gradually in 
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the United States, and has now been abandoned. In more recent 
years, dissertation requirements were satisfied by the submission 
of three to five typewritten manuscript copies to the library of the 
university. These were bound. The library usually filed several 
copies away, and the doctoral candidate breathed a sigh of relief. 

Often a brief summary of these manuscripts, called an “abstract,” 
was required by graduate faculties. When funds permitted, these 
summaries were printed by each university in its own annual refer- 
ence volume of abstracts, the idea being that learned persons every- 
where were thereby notified of a new work of research scholarship. 
Such was the theory, but the practice was often a futile waste of 
funds. The volumes of abstracts ended up in dusty and obscure 
corners of libraries. Less than a sixth of higher degree granting 
institutions still carry on with the publication of abstracts. 
Learned journals, largely in the natural sciences, try to fill the gap, 
but without notable success. 

Have scholars been consulting dissertations? The more per- 
sistent have tried. The more usual method has been to borrow a 
typed carbon copy through interlibrary loan, using railway express 
or first-class mail round-trip, thus paying handsomely for the 
privilege of seeing the work for a strictly limited period—often 
only two weeks. Five to seven dollars was the usual shipping cost. 
This was quite an investment in a manuscript that might not live 
up to its title in any way, not even in general subject matter. 
Dr. Vernon D. Tate, Director of Libraries at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, points out that dissertations have become 
“a gigantic frozen asset” of the nation. He notes that in a recent 
two-year period there were 6324 requests for dissertations in 44 
major research libraries. While the size of the total may surprise 
some who thought that doctoral manuscripts had no readers, it 
shows that they have been averaging far less than one off-campus 
reader each per year! 

Officials at Stanford University have informed the writer that 
770 requests were made in the year 1951-52 for the loan of disserta- 
tions, from its total store of 2022. By the relation between such 
figures and a minimum estimate of the readers of books, even old 
books, it can be seen that the author of a Ph.D. dissertation has 
been writing for a minute public. Degree candidates have realized 
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this full well, and far too many have saved their best efforts for 
later years. Doctoral theses have not been making the full 
“contribution to learning’”’ which was supposed to be their chief 
reason for existence. 

Leading educators have blushed quietly over this embarrassing 
situation. Yet they have felt helpless to do much individually 
and locally about a problem which was national in scope, and very 
complex. 

The Doctorate of Philosophy or some “equivalent” degree is 
offered by 158 universities in the United States, although in 1952 
only 109 of them seem actually to have granted any degrees. 
Every state in the union has one institution claiming to operate in 
this rarefied atmosphere except Maine, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Idaho, and Nevada. ‘Twelve states have one apiece. 
Rich and populous New York boasts 19, industrial Pennsylvania 
13, and cultured Massachusetts 11. Illinois and California have 
10 each; and throughout the country, in many institutions and 
various subjects, programs leading to doctorates are multiplying. 

Practical considerations have had much to do with the choice 
of subjects for specialization by students on the graduate level. 
It is an interesting fact that the eight most popular subjects during 
the year 1950-51 ranked once again in exactly the same order in 
1951-52. Subjects with good employment prospects led handily. 

In Chemistry 1101 dissertations were accepted for degrees; in 
Education, 1077; and in Psychology, accelerating rapidly since 
the war, 636. Physics, riding the wave of an atomic era, had 503; 
and Economics, heavily influenced by civil service, corporation, 
and even trade-union requirements, had 439. 

Engineering totaled 387; English Literature, 279; Biochemistry, 
260; Bacteriology and Microbiology, important in the war against 
disease, 231; History, 222; and Mathematics, 204. Religion (not 
the clerical Bachelor of Divinity degree) had 184; Sociology, 175; 
Zoology, 1§5; Agriculture, 147; Political Science, 142; Romance 
Literature, 133; Physiology, 116; Geology, 115; Botany, 110; 
Speech, 96; and Philosophy, 92. Other subjects trailed far be- 
hind, 

Such diversity in subject specialization is equalled by the dis- 
tribution of researchers according to the universities of their 
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choice. Harvard has no monopoly on graduate work, although 
jokes about the “Harvard Ph.D.” have left the wholly false im- 
pression in the popular mind that most of the nation’s research 
students come from Cambridge, Massachusetts. During the year 
1951-52, it will be noted, Harvard accepted 355 dissertations for 
doctoral degrees, a figure ranking it third in the United States. 
But Columbia led with 573 (of which 247 came from Teachers 
College), and Wisconsin was second with 361. 

The University of California was fourth with 335, followed at a 
distance by Chicago with 285; Ohio State, 271; Illinois, 249; 
Michigan, 238; N.Y.U., 203; and Minnesota, 196. Thus of the 
top ten universities in quantity of dissertations accepted, six were 
in the Middle West and only three in the East. Others with more 
than a hundred were Stanford, 188; Towa, 160; Cornell, 158; 
Pennsylvania, 156; Purdue, 149; Yale, 148; M.I.T., 147; 
Indiana, 144; Northwestern, 143; Texas, 132; Iowa State, 117; 
Utah, 116; Pennsylvania State, 113; Pittsburgh, 107; U.C.L.A., 
102; Southern California, 101; and Catholic University, 100. 
Princeton had 99 to rank 28th. 

These seldom noted figures are certainly an additional measure 
of the importance of a university to set beside its total student en- 
rollment, faculty-student ratio, endowment and plant value total, 
library resources, and, on a less serious level, its won-lost football 
rating. Yet it should be pointed out that the privately endowed, 
high-tuition schools cannot compete in graduate enrollment with 
state universities and do not wish todo so. No simple measure of 
quality comes to mind to support any assertion that standards are 
higher, doctoral candidates better, or dissertations superior at 
either the public or the private universities as groups, although 
specialists know the strong departments in their fields by a variety 
of objective and subjective criteria. 

Not all enrolled doctoral candidates complete the work for their 
degrees. In 1949, for instance, 1,448 history dissertations were 
reported “‘in progress” by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford of the American 
Historical Association. In 1949-50, there were 203 history theses 
accepted for degrees. In 1950~-51 the figure was 251. In 1951-52 
it was 222. For the three years the total was 676. Yet three 
years after his first announcement, October, 1952, Dr. Ford 
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counted 1,726 history dissertations “in progress.” These figures 
indicate how long and hazardous the doctoral road can be even 
after graduate students reach the point where they choose thesis 
topics. 

No mere list of numbers could reveal the range, the complexity, 
and—laymen would charge, and scholars reluctantly admit—the 
obscurity of the research topics chosen by doctoral candidates 
with the help of their professorial advisers. In a group recently 
completed in English literature were the usual pin-point analyses 
of such favorites as Milton, Shakespeare, Henry James and Henry 
Adams. Melville’s symbolic whale, Mody Dick, lost none of his 
hypnotized following of armchair whaler-philosophers. Scientific 
titles, heavy with jargon and mathematical shorthand, defy 
summary by any but boards of experts, though this fact is not 
mentioned in depreciation of their possible importance. However, 
two dissertations of general interest, one in History and one in 
Music, may be described briefly as indicative of current research 
theses at the doctoral level available on microfilm. 

A theme rich in human interest was elaborated by Dr. Kenneth 
Roland Walker at Indiana University under the title: “The Month 
of Assassination: September 1901, Leading Men, Issues, and 
Ideas.”” He decided at the close of his research in a cross-section of 
human activity that industrialism, science, and urbanization were 
the leading influences on American life at the time the anarchist, 
Leon F. Czolgosz, fired the bullet that felled President McKinley 
(September 6, 1901). Apparently narrow in time span and subject 
at first glance, this investigation still required much knowledge and 
skill of its author. 

A dissertation produced in Music during 1951-52 was Dr. E. A. 
Lippman’s “Music and Space: A Study in the Philosophy of 
Music,” which was prepared at Columbia University. In his 
published doctoral abstract the author wrote, “The perception of 
instruments as objects undoubtedly enters into the musical experi- 
ence, and the environment and placement of performers appear to 
have exercised fundamental and lasting influences upon the con- 
stitution of music and upon musical style.” 

There should be sufficient interest in both of these dissertations 
to gain them a small readership in their microfilmed versions. 
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Thanks to the development of microfilm, the work of such ad- 
vanced research students will be less likely in the future to sink into 
neglect. Until recently, dissertations such as these two would 
probably, unless printed as books or articles, have made little im- 
pact on those who try to make it a practice to read scholarly 
literature. If the authors were detoured into military service after 
receiving their degrees, died, or found new tasks filling their time, 
their doctoral findings were quickly forgotten. In any case, when 
they sought. book publication for their doctoral essays, they found 
themselves in competition with the whole world of advanced learn- 
ing, augmented by thousands of new wearers of the gold tassel on 
the mortar board. The authors of the 7661 dissertations of 1951- 
52 had to face the sad fact that the university presses of the entire 
nation published just 842 titles in 1952, few of them from the 
typewriters of the new doctoral graduates. Equally serious, this 
is a day sad with “remainder” sales of books. Some authors of 
serious volumes are said to think themselves lucky if all the 
scholarly reviews are in print before the six dollar published price on 
their five years of work drops limply to a dollar twenty-five. 

In summary, doctoral dissertations are numerous; they are 
representative of the best intellectual endeavors of the most 
advanced students in many institutions and many subject-fields; 
and yet their contribution to learning is narrowly limited by their 
relative inaccessibility. This situation poses a problem for which, 
fortunately, a hopeful remedy is at hand. 


Ill 


In order to restore the serious research of their doctoral graduates 
to the “contribution to learning’’ class, many of the great univer- 
sities, 45 of them as of January 1, 1954, have turned to the use of 
microfilm. By June, 1954, it is probable that a clear majority of 
the Ph.D. and Ed.D. theses produced annually will be photo- 
graphed by an organization called University Microfilms, located 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, or by the universities themselves. 
Positive film copies are available for sale at a minimum rate of a 
cent and a quarter per page to anyone interested. 

Once purchased, films may be read on microfilm reading ma- 
chines commonly available in college libraries and in many city 
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libraries as well. (Seventy-five college and university libraries 
polled in 1950-51 reported owning 307 microfilm reading ma- 
chines.) Summary descriptions of 600 words, in which the authors 
indicate their basic intentions, research methods, and conclusions, 
are being lithoprinted regularly in a reference set which can be 
bought by subscription like a magazine. A revolution in this 
branch of scholarly research is well under way. 

It was in 1938 that Mr. Eugene Power, Director of University 
Microfilms, a private organization located at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
persuaded five universities to cooperate with him in making a trial 
run at microfilming dissertations. Seventeen were filmed that 
year, and in the introduction to their printed abstracts (then 
entitled Microfilm Abstracts) it was stated: 


With specialization of scholarship and consequent restriction of 
the potential market, the publication of scholarly material has 
become increasingly difficult, since our reproduction processes are 
designed to produce a large number of copies economically, but are 
extremely expensive when only a small number of copies are 


needed. 


The point is even more true today. Dissertation Abstracts, suc- 
cessor to the earlier publication, consisted of six issues of 200 to 
300 pages each in the calendar year 1953, and included 2077 titles.' 
It will appear monthly in 1954 at a subscription rate of $6.00 per 
year. 

Much of this change was brought about by the persistence of 
Mr. Power, who has faith in the microfilm process and uses it 
regularly to record many metropolitan newspapers, journals of both 
large and limited circulation, and historical source materials. 
Equally important was an organization called the Association of 


1 Michigan 249, Minnesota 222, Illinois 200, Pennsylvania 142, Iowa 124, Penn. 
State 123, Stanford 121, N.Y.U. 120, Columbia 114, Indiana 99, Northwestern 81, 
Michigan State 73, Washington 71, Missouri 70, Princeton 59, Vanderbilt 31, 
Wayne 26, Colorado State College of Education 22 , Bradley 21, Buffalo 18, Clark 18, 
Connecticut 14, V.P.I. 11, Florida State 9, ! Notre Dame 8, Arkansas 8, ‘Kansas ‘, 
Brown 4, Bryn Mawr 4, Yeshiva 4, Arizona 3, Lehigh 2, Pittsburgh 1. A backlog 
of 268 dissertations from 1953 existed. Dissertations from the following univer- 
sities participating in the program were not abstracted during 1953 for various 
reasons: Cornell, Nebraska, Purdue, Rutgers, St. Louis, South Carolina, Syracuse, 
Virginia, Washington (of St. Louis), Yale, Florida, New Mexico. 
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Research Libraries, which at its July, 1951 meeting named a 
Dissertation Publication Committee to discuss technical problems 
of mutual interest with University Microfilms officials. The 
report of the committee was later approved and circulated among 
librarians. The plan has won wide acceptance, and an increasing 
number of manuscripts are being filmed at Ann Arbor and at the 
three universities, among them Chicago, that have chosen to use 
their own photographic facilities. 

The information given above concerning the sample History and 
Music dissertations was made possible through these innovations. 
Both manuscripts have been photographed on microfilm and 
described by the authors in the new, readily available reference 
set. Dr. Lippman’s 424 page work en music and space can be 
purchased by anyone on positive microfilm for $5.30; Dr. Walker’s 
§30 page monograph costs $6.63. University Microfilms sells the 
microfilmed versions postpaid. 

It is too early to tell how much profit to the microfilm publisher 
there may be eventually in such sales. Under present arrange- 
ments, authors get no royalties, and in most cases either they or 
their universities pay $20.00 each for the filming and other services. 
It must be remembered, however, that there is nothing at all to 
prevent authors from killing the sales of a film completely by 
publishing all or part of their original manuscript in any ordinary 
way. There is no assurance, on the other hand, that any of the 
filmed versions of a given year will find buyers. Yet there is little 
danger, it would seem, that the experiment will not prove fi- 
nancially sound. 

What is the danger of plagiarism through use of film copies? 
Doctoral graduates will have as much time as before to publish in 
printed book or article form should they desire todo so. The only 
grace period at most universities until now has been the time con- 
sumed by binding and cataloging the dissertation (and printing the 
abstract, if any), after which it could be borrowed on interlibrary 
loan by anyone. At Minnesota, it is true, manuscripts were 
closed for a year to those lacking the authors’ permission, while 
Harvard has inflicted a five year rule. In this new program, the 
time consumed by forwarding manuscripts to Ann Arbor, filming, 
and distributing the abstract (said to be not more than two 
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months), and purchasing the microfilmed copy may approximate 
the earlier binding and cataloging delay. More important, young 
scholars can obtain a form of legal protection not open to them 
before. 

Today a dissertation can be copyrighted easily in its microfilmed 
form, and 231 were copyrighted in the calendar year 1953, Colum- 
bia and New York University accounting for 90 between them. 
All that is necessary is the insertion of a copyright notice in the 
manuscript before it is photographed. Then two positive copies 
of the film must be forwarded, with the usual $4.00 fee, to the 
Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C. The writer receives 
through the mail an official Certificate of Registration. With that 
in his possession, he can hale into court any conscienceless persons 
who rush the heart of his material into print. At last a blow has 
been struck at those “quickie” writers who have cracked jokes 
about theses in public while copying them surreptitiously in 
private. Young scholars can produce articles or a book from their 
manuscripts with less haste, sculpturing their formal and often 
forbidding theses into more polished form than inflexible but 
necessary documentation rules permit. 

Young scientists, whose graduate research may have resulted in 
an invention or new process of some sort, may get some form of 
protection from such copyrighting, but they will do well, as before, 
to hasten to the United States Patent Office with models and 
drawings before their microfilmed descriptions go on sale. 


IV 


The clear advantages in the important changes of recent months 
in the United States have aroused great interest around the world 
among specialists in the distribution of scholarly findings. Dr. 
J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian, University of London, 
writes me that the current annual production of both Masters’ and 
Doctors’ theses in the British Isles averages 1500. Librarians at 
the British Museum, at Cambridge, and at Oxford have displayed 
much interest in American microfilming and abstracting develop- 
ments. Committees have been named in Britain to consider the 
creation of a microfilming and abstracting program similar to ours. 
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At Oxford there is difficulty concerning an administrative re- 
quirement that a thesis cannot be consulted without the author’s 
permission, since locating the present whereabouts of authors has 
developed into a great problem. Dr. P. D. Record, Assistant to 
Bodley’s Librarian, Oxford, has just prepared the first annual list 
of British theses. In this he has admittedly followed the lead ot 
the similar list prepared annually since 1933 in this country, 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted in American Universities, super- 
vised in recent years by Mr. Arnold H. Trotier of the University of 
Illinois library. 

On the Continent, the International Federation of Library 
Associations met in Vienna in June, 1953, to consider, among other 
things, the international exchange of scientific publications. Dr. 
A. Kessen, Director of the Library, University of Leiden, and chair- 
man of the group’s committee on the subject, signified to the writer 
his intention to give recent American progress some attention at 
that meeting. 

From Australia, the graduate dean of the University of Mel- 
bourne writes that his library receives Dissertation Abstracts 
regularly. The borrowing of American dissertations in their usual 
carbon copy form, in spite of high transportation expense, is quite 
common there. Microfilmed dissertations will be a far more 
importable product. (They circulate by mail within the United 
States, for example, for about seven cents, compared with the three 
to five pound packages which postal authorities insist on classifying 
with ordinary letters as first-class mail.) The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of New Zealand approved “‘in principle” the solu- 
tion which he recognized as necessary to meet “the special problem 
in the United States,”’ but continued, “I do not think we have had 
the problem here in sufficiently acute form for us to seek at this 
stage some kind of solution .. . [although it] may, of course, be- 
come a greater problem as the years go by in this country.” 

In Canada, the dean of a major university foresees the possible 
participation of his institution in the United States microfilm 
project provided copyright problems can be solved. 

Is it possible that universities in other nations of the free world 
will enlist themselves in this united nations of graduate student 
scholarship? And under this country’s leadership? The micro- 
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filming of foreign theses would be a service to international 

scholarship. Somehow it seems unlikely that rapid progress in 
this direction can be expected. That the point can be raised at all 
is, however, indicative of how far our technology and ingenuity 
have combined in this instance to point the way to scholars every- 
where. The United States has made vast progress in higher 
education since its most ardent and promising young researchers 
felt obligated to make the Ph.D. pilgrimage to Heidelberg and 
Gottingen. 

In some quarters in this nation there is even yet some reluctance 
to accept the apparent infringement of university sovereignty 
implied in these doctoral innovations. Fortunately there are a 
variety of alternative levels of university participation. Although 
University Microfilms issues Dissertation Abstracts, and it is antici- 
pated that eventually the authors and titles of all dissertations 
appearing annually will be listed there together with abstracts of 
most of them, filming may be done locally. And some schools will 
continue to issue their own abstracts. Two of them (Pennsylvania 
State and Colorado) reproduce the 600 word summaries of their 
graduates from originals in the central reference set. 

Among the numerous letters and other communications growing 
out of an earlier article! on aspects of this subject prepared by the 
writer were several revealing some hesitancy among professors who 
direct graduate studies. 

“TI suspect microfilming theses will be worth while although . . . 
possibly so per cent of them may not be worth it,” writes one 
scholar, pointing to limitations on what he calls the “type of 
scholarship” doctoral candidates sometimes turn out. This man, 
and others, cling to the hope that somehow, some way, worth-while 
material will find its way into print. 

Such a feeling is especially common among practical physical 
scientists, who are confident that even years of research in their 
specialties can be distilled into brief test tube articles or even into 
tables of statistics. These men tend to see few virtues in the long 
doctoral manuscripts manufactured by their “wordy”’ colleagues in 
education, speech, history, or English literature. 


B. “Doctoral Dissertations and the Stream of Scholarship,” College and University, 
XXVIII (October, 1952), 17-30. 
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Great interest and hope have been exhibited, on the contrary, by 
professors who see in microfilm publication the probability that 
men of learning on the campuses, in industry, and elsewhere will 
examine abstracts annually in their specialties. They can visual- 
ize the purchase of many film copies for libraries. They rejoice 
that at least those which are copyrighted will automatically be 
carded by the Library of Congress for inclusion in the widely used 
printed guide to the books in that great depository. And because 
they sense that all this will have an inspiriting effect on graduate 
students when they hear of it, they feel that the average level of 
graduate research is bound to rise somewhat. 

This feeling was put succinctly by a leading historian who is 
among those seeing encouraging vistas in the new order of things. 
He expressed his hopes in a personal letter which certainly deserves 
quotation: 


As one who has gained a great deal by reading doctors’ theses, 
indeed I have depended on them, I am aware how important it is 
that they should be available. Anything, also, which contributes 


to making these works seem important to those who are writing 
them or directing the research is a gain. For as you are aware, 
there is an immense difference in the quality of theses, not only 
between individuals but also between institutions. A stimulus to 
a broader level of excellence is needed. 


To this may one add the irreverent thought that professors 
could come to read drafts of their students’ work with additional 
care when they suspect that expert colleagues, across the continent 
and abroad, may examine dissertations prepared under their 
guidance? Some of the standards common in the book publishing 
world may come to be imposed on doctoral manuscripts. Style 
will seem a bit more important. Students should be asked to 
prepare simple indexes. Footnotes will have to be placed at the 
bottoms of pages for microfilm reading convenience. Excessive 
use of Latin footnote abbreviations like op. cit., rather than the 
more revealing short title form, will be frowned upon. The end 
result of microfilm publication may well be more thoughtful prep- 
aration and generally closer supervision of doctoral manuscripts. 

Laboratory executives and personnel directors in American 
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industry can profit immensely from the regular appearance of 
Dissertation Abstracts. This reference set will never appear early 
enough to aid them in locating research personnel during the month 
a student graduates with a doctoral degree. But the exact needs 
of corporations in specialized research in chemistry, physics, 
geology, and engineering change frequently. Three years after 
his graduation the author of “A Study of the Gamma Rays 
Associated with Selected Neutron-Induced Radioactivities,” or 
the researcher of “Synthetic Cation-Exchange Resin as an Acid 
Catalyst in Continuous Liquid Phase” may be just the man badly 
needed by an industrial laboratory for temporary or permanent 
employment. 

A place to uncover such specialists as the years go by will be 
Dissertation Abstracts. Forward-looking personnel officials and 
industrial laboratory directors for giant corporations should even 
now be receiving and consulting it as a routine matter—if not for 
seeking personnel, then for new ideas. For even in a day of well- 
financed cooperative research in teams, there is no substitute for 
the young and imaginative man of initiative and ambition working 
quietly on an ivy covered campus. 


One thing remains. That is the indoctrination of men of letters 
and scientists everywhere into the simple mechanics of the micro- 
film reading machine. Microfilm has somehow gotten a bad name 
among the older men who recall ruefully the time they ordered 
films of yellowing colonial newspapers, Goethe’s original hand- 
written letters, or other old and involved materials—and found 
them at least as difficult to read as the originals. Such tests of 
microfilm were unfair. The improved machines now on the market 
(and even the older machines) give a perfectly clear reproduction 
of double-spaced typewritten copy. 

If those seeking information can only bring themselves to turn 
the knob of a microfilm machine with the habitual ease long re- 
served for printed pages, tomorrow’s thousands of doctoral 
candidates will not have exercised their minds or typed and retyped 
their footnoted manuscripts in vain. 


REPORT OF THE 1953 NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Members of the Association: 


The 1953 Nominating Committee of the American Association 
of University Professors submits herewith its nominations for 
President, First Vice-President and Second Vice-President for 
the two-year term 1954-55, commencing at the close of the last 
session of the Council held in conjunction with the next Annual 
Meeting of the Association; and for membership on the Council 
for the three-year term 1954-56, commencing at the same time. 
Final consideration was given to these nominations at a meeting 
of the Committee on Saturday, September 26, 1953, in the Associa- 
tion’s Central Office in Washington D. C. The General Secre- 
tary, the Associate Secretary, and the Staff Associate were avail- 
able in their offices to provide information requested by the Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the Association had responded to the request made 
of them by suggesting 684 Active members from 299 institutions 
for the consideration of the Committee for Council nomination. 
Members of the Committee added other names to this list. The 
names of Active members of the Association thus assembled had 
been tabulated and classified, together with the pertinent pro- 
fessional data concerning each of them, by the staff of the Associa- 
tion’s Central Office. These data were supplemented in some 
cases by specific information requested by the Committee from 
the Association’s files. In addition to the 684 Active members of 
the Association suggested for consideration for Council nomination, 
9 were suggested for consideration for nomination for the Associa- 
tion’s Presidency and 14 for the Association’s two Vice-Presi- 
dencies. 

Attention is called to the first By-Law of the Association, pub- 
lished annually in the Spring number of the Association’s Bu/letin, 
which governs the Committee in submitting nominations: it is 
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directed to submit two nominees for the Association’s Council 
from each of the ten geographical Districts of the Association and 
in so doing to give “due regard to fields of professional interest, 
types of institutions, and suggestions received from members.” 
Members nominated should obviously be of standing in the pro- 
fession, conversant and in sympathy with the principles and pur- 
poses of the Association, and willing to serve the Association. 
The Committee endeavored to select its nominees with all of these 
considerations in mind. 

In selecting a single nominee for each of the offices of the Associa- 
tion—the Presidency and the First and Second Vice-Presidencies— 
the Committee acted in accordance with the practice of the As- 
sociation which has been followed throughout its history: a prac- 
tice believed to be conducive to the acceptance of nominations by 
members of the profession of stature, commensurate with the 
responsibilities of these offices. 

Attention is also called to the provision in the By-Laws that 
additional nominations for Council membership and for the offices 
of the Association may be made by petition. Nominees presented 
herewith and those that may be presented by petition will be 
voted on by the Active Members of the Association by mail ballot 
early in 1954 as an extension of the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The results in this election will be announced at the next 
Annual Meeting of the Association, to be held in Buffalo, New 
York, April 2-3, 1954. 

The Committee appreciated the cooperation of members and 
Chapters in suggesting names and the assistance given by the 
staff in the Central Office in tabulating these names and in pro- 
viding supplementary information, which greatly lightened the 
work of the Committee. Finally, the Committee at its meeting 
received much information and invaluable cooperation from the 
General Secretary, the Associate Secretary, and the Staff Associate. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. T. Laprape (History), Duke University, Chairman 
Jewett Hucues Busuey (Mathematics), Hunter College 
H. Bentey Grass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University 
J. Rup Nie.sen (Physics), University of Oklahoma 

Georce J. THompson (Law), Cornell University 
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PRESIDENT, 1954-55 


E. Britron, Law, University of Illinois 


Born 1887. A.B., McKendree College, 1909; A.M., University of Illinois, 1910, 
J.D., 1914. Principal, Carlyle High School, 1910-11; Attorney at law with 
Sheriff, Dent, Dobyns & Freeman, Chicago, 1914-16, with Wilson & McIlvaine, 
1942-45; Instructor, University of Illinois, 1916-18, Assistant Professor, 1918-21, 
Professor since 1924, Legal Counsel, 1945-50; Professor, Indiana University, 
1921-24. Elected to membership, 1924; Member of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure since 1933; Chapter President, 1941-42. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, 1954-55 
Rosert L. Catuoun, Theology, Yale University 


Born 1896. B.A., Carleton College, 1915; B.D., Yale University, 1918, M.A., 
1919, Ph.D., 1923; attended Oxford University, 1919-20. Instructor, Carleton 
College, 1921-23; Instructor, Yale University, 1923-26, Assistant Professor, 
1926-32, Associate Professor, 1932-36, Professor since 1936; Visiting Professor, 
Wesleyan University, 1931-32, Harvard University, 1943-44, University of 
Chicago, 1946-47; American Exchange Professor and Fulbright Lecturer, 
University of Amsterdam, 1952-53. Elected to membership, 1928; Chapter 
President, 1941-42; Member of Council, 1949-51. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, 1954-55 


Haroip Newron Les, Philosophy, Tulane University 


Born 1899. Attended Pacific College, 1917-19; B.A., University of Oregon, 
1922, M.A., 1924; Ph.D., Harvard University, 1930. Assistant Professor, 
Tulane University, 1925-36, Associate Professor, 1936-43, Professor since 1943; 
Instructor and Tutor, Harvard University, 1930-31. Elected to membership, 
1929; Chapter President, 1935-36, 1946-47; Member of Council, 1945-47; 
Member of Committee on Economic Status of the Profession since 1948. 


Nominees for the Council, 1954-56? 


DISTRICT I 


Joun W. Caucuey, History, University of California at Los 
Angeles 


Born 1902. B.A., University of Texas, 1923; M.A., University of California, 
1926, Ph.D., 1928. Instructor, Schreiner Institute, 1923-25; Instructor, San 
Bernardino Junior College, 1929-30; Instructor, University of California at 


1 Refers in this and each following statement to date of election to Association 
membership. 
* Ten members to be elected, one from each of the ten geographical districts. 
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Los Angeles, 1930-32; Assistant Professor, 1932-39, Associate Professor, 1939- 
46, Professor, 1946-50 and since 1953, Chairman of the Department of History, 
1945-47; Associate Editor, Pacific Historical Review, 1937-46, Managing 
Editor, since 1947. Elected to membership, 1934; Chapter President, 1953-54. 


Sipney L. Guuick, English, San Diego State College 


Born 1902. B.A., Oberlin College, 1923, M.A., 1925; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1931. Teacher of English, Doshisha University, Japan, 1923-24; Associate 
in Public Speaking, University of California, 1927-30; Instructor, University 
of Rochester, 1931-35; Assistant Professor, Mills College, 1935-42, Associate 
Professor, 1942-45 (on leave, 1942-45, Chief of Procurement and Placement, 
Office of Censorship); Associate Professor, San Diego State College, 1945-49, 
Professor, since 1949. Elected to membership, 1932; Chapter Secretary, 1939- 
42, 1946-47; Chapter President, 1942-43, 1950-51. 


DISTRICT II 
Guenn A. BakkuM, Sociology, Oregon State College 


Born 1891. Attended Iowa State Teachers College, 1912-16; B.S., Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 1920; M.A., Columbia University, 
1925; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1928. Superintendent, public schools, Iowa, 
Minnesota, 1916, 1918; 2nd Lieut., Inf., World War I; Professor and Head of 
Department, University of Wichita, 1927-35, Director of Bureau of Municipal 
Social Research, 1930-33; Professor and Head of Department, Oregon State 
College, since 1935. Visiting Professor, lowa State Teachers College, lowa State 
College, New York State College for Teachers (Albany), British Columbia De- 
partment of Education, 1950, Cornell University, 1950-51; Fulbright Lecturer, 
American University at Cairo, 1951. Elected to membership, 1930; Chapter 
Treasurer, 1937-38; Chapter President, 1939-40. 


E. Agricultural Economics, University of Idaho 


Born 1906. B.S., Evansville College, 1927; M.S., University of Illinois, 1933, 
Ph.D., 1935. Assistant Professor, University of Idaho, 1935-41, Associate 
Professor, 1941-45, Professor, since 1945, Head of Department since 1950; 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Department of Commerce, 1942-43; Fiscal Analyst, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 1943-44; Branch Economist, U. S. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, 1944-45. Elected to membership, 1937; Chapter President, 1939- 
41, 1951-52. 


DISTRICT III 
Georce C. A. Boeurer, History, Marquette University 


Born 1921. A.B., Boston College, 1942; M.A., The Catholic University of 
America, 1943, Ph.D., 1951. Instructor, Dunbarton College, 1944-45; In- 
structor, Marquette University, 1949-51, Assistant Professor, since 1951. Elected 
to membership, 1950; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1951-53. 
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Meraritr Y. Hucues, English, University of Wisconsin 


Born 1893. A.B., Boston University, 1915; M.A., University of Edinburgh, 
1918, D. Litt., 1950; Ph.D., Harvard University, 1921. Sgt., Inf., World War I, 
1918-19; Instructor, Boston University, 1919-20; Assistant Professor, Uni- 
versity of California, 1922-26, Associate Professor, 1926-36; Professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, since 1936; Historical Office (Major and Lt. Col.) in Military 
Government, World War II, 1943-46. Elected to membership, 1924. 


DISTRICT IV 
Puitup H. DeLacy, Classics, Washington University 


Born 1913. B.A., University of Washington, 1932, M.A., 1933; Ph.D., Prince- 
ton University, 1936. Instructor, Princeton University, 1936-38; Assistant 
Professor, Stanford University, 1938-40; Instructor, University of Chicago, 
1940-43, Assistant Professor, 1943-49; Professor and Chairman of Department, 
Washington University, since 1949. Elected to membership, 1947; Chapter 
President, 1952~-53. 


LELAND James PrircHarp, Economics, University of Kansas 


Born 1908. A.B., Cornell College, 1929; M.A., Syracuse University, 1930; 
attended University of Chicago, 1932-33; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1941. 
Assistant Instructor, Syracuse University, 1929-32; Statistician, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 1933--35; Public Admin. Consultant, Works 
Projects Administration, 1935-38; Assistant Professor, Millikin University, 
1938-39; Assistant Instructor, University of Illinois, 1939-41; Public Member, 
War Labor Board, Dist. VII, 1943-45; Assistant Professor, University of Kansas, 
1942-45, Associate Professor, 1945-47, Professor, since 1947. Elected to mem- 
bership, 1944; Chapter President, 1949-51. 


DISTRICT V 
Paut R. Davin, Zoology, University of Oklahoma 


Born 1907. A.B., College of Charleston, 1927; M.S., University of Pittsburgh, 
1930; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1937; attended Eidgenossische Technische 
Hochschule, Zurich, 1936-37. Instructor, College of Charleston, 1927-28; Gradu- 
ate Assistant, University of Pittsburgh, 1928-30; Research Assistant, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of Connecticut, 1930-37; Assistant 
Professor, Lafayette College, 1937-41; Research Associate, School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University, 1941-43, 1946-47; Pvt., 
Sgt., Tech. Sgt., U. S. Army (Medical Dept.), 1943-46; Associate Professor, 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 1941-46; Associate Professor, University of 
Oklahoma, 1947-52, Director, Institute of Human Studies, 1949-53, Professor, 
since 1952. Elected to membership, 1936; Chapter Vice-President, 1952-53. 
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Lennart V. Larson, Law, Southern Methodist University 


Born 1913. B.S., University of Washington, 1933, J. D., 1936; S.J.D., Uni- 


versity of Michigan, 1942. Research Fellow in Law, University of Michigan, 
1937-38; Professor, Baylor University, 1938-44; Attorney, National War Labor 
Board, 1944-45; Legal Counsel, Naval Ordnance Research Project, New Mexico 
School of Mines, 1945-46; Public Member, War Labor Board, Dist. VIII, 
1942-44; Professor, Southern Methodist University, since 1946. Elected to 


membership, 1939; Chapter President, 1942-43, 1950-51, Chapter Vice-President, 
1949-50. 


DISTRICT VI 
Harriet E, O’SHEA, Psychology, Purdue University 


Born 1895. B.A., University of Wisconsin, 1916, M.A., 1917; Ph.D., Columbia 
University, 1930. Lecturer, Bryn Mawr College, 1921-22, Associate, 1925-27; 
School Psychologist, High School Principal, Head of English Department, 
Children’s University School, New York City, 1923-25; Member of Staff, Survey 
of All-Year Schools, Newark, N. J., 1925-26; Associate Professor, Director of 
Pre-School Laboratory, Student Personnel Consultant, Mills College, 1927-31; 
Educational Director of Nursery School, Women’s Personnel Director, Con- 
sulting Psychologist for Women Students, Associate Professor, Purdue Univer- 


sity, since 1931. Elected to membership, 1929; Chapter Secretary, 1952-54; 
Member, Executive Council, 1942-44. 


Warren P. Spencer, Biology, College of Wooster 


Born 1898. A.B., College of Wooster, 1919, Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
1929. Instructor, Assiut College (Egypt), 1919-21; Instructor, College of 
Wooster, 1921-26, Assistant Professor, 1926-29, Professor, since 1929; General 
Education Board Fellow, California Institute of Technology, 1937-38; Research 
Fellow, University of Rochester, 1943-45; Gosney Fellow, California Institute 
of Technology, 1949-50. Elected to membership, 1932. 


DISTRICT VII 
D. F. FLemina, Political Science, Vanderbilt University 


Born 1893. Graduate, Eastern Illinois State College, 1912, Pe.D., 1949; A.B., 
University of Illinois, 1916, A.M., 1920, Ph.D., 1928. High School Principal, 
Hume, Ill., 1912-14; high school teacher, Freeport, IIl., 1916-17, Walla Walla, 
Wash., 1917; with A.E.F., World War I, 1918-19; Superintendent of Schools, 
Tonica, Ill., 1919-21, Colfax, Ill., 1921-22; Assistant Professor, Monmouth 
College, 1922-23, Associate Professor, 1923-24, Professor and Head of Depart- 
ment, 1924-27; Assistant Professor, Vanderbilt University, 1928-30, Associate 
Professor, 1930-38, Professor, 1938-51, Head of Department, 1940-51, Research 
Professor, since 1951; Penfield Traveling Scholar, 1932-33, 1938-39; Member, 
Institute for Advanced Study, 1946, 1948-49. Elected to membership, 1952. 
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Bryant GosneE Lt, Political Science, Emory University 


Born 1893. A.B., Wofford College, 1916; A.M., Vanderbilt University, 1920; 
Ph.D., Princeton University, 1928. Ensign & Lt. (j.g.), U. S. Navy, 1918-19; 
Instructor, Wake Forest College, 1920-21; Professor, Furman University, 
1923-24; Assistant Professor, Emory University, 1927-30, Associate Professor, 
1930-34, Professor, since 1934; Professor, American Army University (England), 
1945. Elected to membership, 1929. 


DISTRICT VIII 
C. J. Prerenpot, Physics, Davidson College 


Born 1897. Attended Hope College, 1916-18; B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 
1920; attended University of Wisconsin, 1920-21; M.S., University of Colorado, 
1924; Ph.D., New York University, 1928. Instructor, University of Colorado, 
1921-24; Assistant, Yale University, 1924-25; Instructor, New York University, 
1925-28; Assistant Professor, Long Island University, 1928-29, Associate 
Professor, 1929-37; Assistant Professor, Washington and Jefferson College, 
1937-39, Professor, 1939-46, Dean of Engineering, 1941-43, Dean of Faculty, 
1943-46; Professor, Davidson College, since 1946. Elected to membership, 
1938; Chapter Vice-President, 1939-40, 1949-50; Chapter President, 1940-41, 
1951-52. 

Marian M. Torrey, Mathematics, Goucher College 


Born 1893. A.B., Brown University, 1916, A. M., 1917; attended Bryn Mawr 
College, part-time, 1918-20; Ph.D., Cornell University, 1924. Instructor, 
West Virginia University, 1920-23; Instructor, University of Illinois, 1924-25; 
Instructor, Goucher College, 1925-27, Assistant Professor, 1927-32, Associate 
Professor, 1932-42, Assistant to Dean, 1937-45, Professor since 1942. Elected 
to membership, 1933; Chapter Secretary-Treasurer, 1951-52; Chapter Presi- 
dent, 1952-53. 


DISTRICT IX 
Lewis Wuite Beck, Philosophy, University of Rochester 


Born 1913. A.B., Emory University, 1934; M.A., Duke University, 1935, 
Ph.D., 1937; attended University of Berlin, 1937-38. Instructor, Emory Uni- 
versity, 1938-41; Assistant Professor, University of Delaware, 1941-46, Asso- 
ciate Professor, 1946-48; Professor, Lehigh University, 1948-49; Professor and 
Chairman of Department, University of Rochester, since 1949, Associate Dean 
of Graduate School, since 1952. Elected to membership, 1939; Chapter Presi- 
dent, 1951-54. 
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Crarence N. Business Law, University of Penn- 
sylvania 


Born 1887. B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1909, A.M., 1916, Ph.D., 1924. 
Member of Philadelphia Bar, since 1912; Assistant Professor, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1919-26, Professor, since 1926, Chairman of Department, 1934-40, 
1942-1947; Public Representative on Examining Board, U. S. Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 1933; Panel Chairman, U. S. Regional War Labor 
Board, 1943-45. Elected to membership, 1949. 


DISTRICT X 
Curt J. Ducasse, Philosophy, Brown University 


Born 1881. A.B., University of Washington, 1908, A.M., 1909; Ph.D., Harvard 
University, 1912. Instructor, University of Washington, 1909-10, 1912-16, 
Assistant Professor, 1916-24, Associate Professor, 1924-26; Associate Professcr, 
Brown University, 1926-29, Professor, since 1929, Chairman of Department, 
1930-51, Acting Dean of Graduate School, 1947-49. Elected to membership, 
1923; Chapter President, 1931-33, 1949-50. 

Vicror F. WeissKkopr, Theoretical Physics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
Born 1908. Ph.D., University of Goettingen, 1931. Research Associate, 
University of Copenhagen, 1932-34, Institute of Technology, Zurich, 1934-37; 
Instructor, University of Rochester, 1937-39, Assistant Professor, 1939-45; 
Group Leader, Manhattan Project, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 1943-46; Associ- 


ate Professor, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1945-46, Professor, since 
1946. Elected to membership, 1948. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendment 


The following amendment to the Constitution of the Association 
has been proposed by five Active Members of the Association, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution (Article IX— 
Amendments) the amendment is published for the information of 
the membership in advance of action on the amendment at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, in Buffalo, New York, on 


April 2-3, 1954. 


That Sections 3 and 4 of Article IV of the Association’s Constitu- 
tion be deleted, and that in place of these two sections there be a 
new Section 3 which reads as follows: “All persons receiving the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the Committee 
on Admission of Members shall become members of the Associa- 
tion upon payment of the annual dues.” 


= 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bu//etin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 


(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 


— 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1272 nominations for Active membership and 
43 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adams State College, Helen R. Connor, Merle W. Milligan, Norma L. Peter- 
son, Richard N. Pollard; Adelphi College, Doris Enright-Clark, Hilde Faust, 
John Gulick, Anita R. Marko, Clara L. Van de Wall, Donald A. Wolf; Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Bessie C. Taylor, Paul L. Taylor; 
University of Akron, Gilbert C. H. Chang, Malcolm J. Dashiell, Gwendolyn L. 
Hilbish, Rollin M. Patton, Bernard Weiner; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Lester M. Hirsch, Charles W. McArthur, Jack May, Robert G. Risinger; 
University of Alabama, Henry C. Bush, Leonard L. Ross, Manfred C. Vernon; 
University of Alberta, Ernest Reinhold; Albion College, Darrell H. Pollard; 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Robert W. Hunter; Alfred Uni- 
versity, Theodore E. Klitzke, Daniel Rhodes; Allegheny College, W. Hawley 
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Cooper, Valeta Hershberger, Philip P. Robbins, Joseph J. Zasloff; Allen Uni- 
versity, Henderson S. Davis; American International College, Leo J. Parente, 
Nicholas Russo; Antioch College, Judson B. Jerome, Oliver S. Loud; Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Edwin S. Dougherty; Arizona State College 
(Tempe), Walter R. Tulecke; University of Arizona, Alice V. Gibbs, Robert M. 
Harris, Charles R. Hausenbauer, Richard A. Kidwell, John W. Leonard, Pa- 
trick J. McCarthy, Jr., Gerald M. McNiece, Ben C. Markland, Cecil Robin- 
son, Wesley K. Ruff, Oliver F. Sigworth, Jay E. Treat, Jr.; University of 
Arkansas (Medical School), Frances Shively; Army Language School, Svend 
A. J. Boldt, Richard T. C. Chen. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Alberta Tangretti; Ball State Teachers College, 
Beverly L. Aldrich, George Manolakes; Bard College, Warren Carrier, Emil 
Hauser, Theodore Hoffman; Bates College, C. James Herrick, John Taglia- 
bue; Baylor University, Walter Stout; Bennett College, Walburga von Raffler; 
Berea College, Joseph Firszt, William Lazaruk, Daniel L. Spencer; Bethany 
College (West Virginia), Lester G. McAllister; Blackburn College, Kenneth 
F. Itschner, Charlotte Rose, Grace G. Spencer; Bluefield State College, LeRoy 
B. Allen; Boston University, Sidney J. Black, Rita F. Buffett, Marvin W. 
Herrick, Arthur E. Jenner; Bowdoin College, Charles E. Huntington, Ira 
Reiss, Richard L. Schoenwald; Bowling Green State University, John W. 
Darr; Brandeis University, James L. Cole; Brigham Young University, Joseph 
J. Keeler; Brooklyn College, Helen Hafner, Irma Schalk, Louis Schoffman; 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Hellmut J. Juretschke, Gerald Oster; 
University of Buffalo, Harry E. Flynn; Butler University, Hazel Stratton. 

California Institute of Technology, Max Delbruck, Alfred C. Ingersoll, 
Vito A. Vanoni; University of California, Max Alfert, G. Arnold Chapman, 
Kenneth B. DeOme, Albert L. Hale, Duncan MacRae, Jr.; University of 
California (Los Angeles), Clement W. Meighan, Richard E. Ottoman; Univer- 
sity of California (Santa Barbara), Gordon E. Baker, John Gillespie, Ernest D. 
Michael, Jr.; Carnegie Institute of Technology, George W. Hinman, James G. 
March; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Roy J. Christoph, Gordon R. Folsom, 
Willis Guthrie, Benjamin F. Richason, Jr.; Carthage College, Milton A. Kiesow, 
James Mauseth, Eric H. Olson; Catholic University of America, Marius Bewley, 
Margaret E. McGee; Centenary College of Louisiana, Wilfred L. Guerin, Jr.; 
Central College (lowa), Mina Baker, Arthur J. Bennink, Maurice Birdsall, 
Mary L. Breid, Donald T. Butler, Alice M. Carlson, Elna Grimjes, Laurence 
Grooters, Maxine Huffman, Leonida Jurgens, Marinus J. Kregel, Robert E. 
Smith, Marvin S. Thostenson, Richard A. Tysseling, Jack C. Wilson; Central 
College (Missouri), Opal L. Hayes; Central State College (Ohio), Robert J. 
Anthony, Bryant Crawford, Jr., Evylon C. H. Crawford, Gertrude Engel, 
Lillian W. Foster, Jean P. Hubbard, Marcus H. Ray, Anna Terry; Chicago 
Teachers College, John W. Emerson; University of Chicago, Irvin Isenberg, 
Joe Kamiya, Stanley E. Lindquist, Irving E. Segal, Alan Simpson; University 
of Cincinnati, Mary E. Wolverton; The City College, Clifford A. Josephson, 
Isaiah Rochlin; Clarkson College of Technology, Milton Kerker, Harry W. 
Paige; Coe College, Willard E. Arnett, Harold Babb, Bernard R. Bluestein, 
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Dorothy Bochmann, Clarence Jung, C. Merrill Murray, Albert J. Schmidt, 
James C. Y. Shen; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Donal D. 
Johnson; Colorado College, Peter L. Besag, Neale R. Reinitz, Albert Seay, 
Fred A. Sondermann; Colorado State College of Education, John E. Chadwick, 
Harley F. Glidden, Ramon P. Heimerl, Leslie D. Lindou, Alberta E. Reitze, 
Arthur F. Zimmerman; University of Colorado, Aileen B. Berthiaume; Co- 
lumbia University, Jack H. Beeson, Arnett A. Elliott, Mitchell I. Ginsberg, 
Harry Grundfest, William E. Harkins, Manson Van B. Jennings, Leonard 
Strauss; Concord College, Arnold W. Bradburd; Connecticut College, Konrad 
F. Bieber, Henry C. Galant, Mackie L. Jarrell, Vernon G. Smith; University 
of Connecticut, Leon A. Gottfried; East Contra Costa Junior College, Robert 
S. Hodgman; West Contra Costa Junior College, Douglas Connelly; The 
Cooper Union, Donald A. Lyon; Cornell College, James L. Evenson, Elfrieda 
Frank, Edwin W. King, Alberta E. Lee, Geneva Meers, Dorothy J. Newbury, 
Stuart Northam, Carl E. Paak, Isaac E. Reid, Jr., Janet St. Clair, Walter F. 
Stromer; Cornell University, Harry G. Henn, Stephen A. McCarthy; Creigh- 
ton University, Elizabeth A. Ricker; Culver-Stockton College, Richard B. 
Mease. 

Dartmouth College, Fred Berthold, Jr., Abraham Holtzman; Davidson 
College, Erwin C. Buell, J. D. Corriher, Philip Gehring, George Labban, Jr., 
Pedro N. Trakas; University of Delaware, Edward H. Rosenberry; Denison 
University, John A. Barlow, Cleveland J. Bradner, Jr., James R. Elliott, 
Charles E. Graham, Arnold Grudin, Theophilus S. Lynch, Kenneth B. Mar- 
shall, Burdette C. Poland, Donald M. Valdes, Elizabeth C. Van Horn; De 
Paul University, John F. Byrne; DePauw University, John J. Baughman, 
Robert S. Eccles, Hubert L. Hunzeker, John J. Morton, Jr., Morris Wachs; 
Dickinson College, Harold A. Cahn, Hallett B. Hammatt, James C. Hinkle, 
Herbert G. Kenagy, Frederic W. Ness, Harverd L. Nevenzel, F. Robert Shoaf, 
B. David Trease; Drake University, Wallace F. Green, Paul A. Meglitsch, 
Lawrence K. Northwood; University of Dubuque, Elsa M. Logan, R. W. Sand- 
ven, Robert J. Smith, Edward J. Thorne; Duke University, Lewis E. Anderson, 
Howard M. Ausherman, Helen Bevington, Roger C. Buck, Romane Clark, 
Ruth B. Eddy, Richard B. Grant, Irving B. Holley, Jr., Frances Holton, 
Wayland E. Hull, Ann M. Jacobansky, Edward E. Jones, Harry I. Kalish, 
Ruth M. Koch, William R. Krigbaum, William Mulder, John B. Oliver, 
Edmund F. Perry, James L. Price, Jr., Muriel I. Sandeen, James H. Semans, 
Melvin G. Shimm, Allan P. Sindler, William R. Smythe, Jr., William K. 
Stars, Paul C. Stottlemyer, Donald W. Strasburg, Joseph M. Thomas, Luella 
J. Uhrhane, Vernon E. Way. 

Emory University, Melvin Hess, Arthur L. Underwood, Jr. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College, Anthony Alessandrini, Antoinette M. Anasta- 
sia, Bernard E. Budish, Lester S. Fein, Doris S. Field, Julius Frank, Robert 
W. Frederick, Jr., Walter H. Freeman, Achilles J. Grassano, Richard W. Holvb. 
Kenneth M. MacKenzie, Marion K. Mabey, Winifred Minor, F. J. Morrow, 
Bogdan Raditsa, Alice R. Rines, Harry W. Sandhusen, Jr., John L. Zimka; 
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Fayetteville State Teachers College, Hi. Madison Eldridge; Finch College, 
Alice Langellier; Findlay College, Richard J. Foster, Ivan E. Frick, Albert 
Gminder, John A. Schmitt, Jr.; Fisk University, Augustus C. Blanks, Nathan 
W. Riser; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Henry E. Cobb, 
George H. Greene, Lee H. Pennington, Alonzo T. Stephens; Florida State 
University, Jane K. Bell, Mary K. Bloetjes, Ernest W. Cason, John W. Griffin, 
John L. Haer, David L. Levine, Robert McGinnis, John W. Mitchell, Robert 
N. Tompson; University of Florida, Leslie R. C. Agnew, Evelyn M. Babb, 
Wayne H. Chen, George C. Langford, Jr., John Parke, Edward C. Williamson; 
Fordham University (Manhattan Division), Silvan A. Tesoriere; Fresno State 
College, Gwendolin B. Cobb, Joseph J. Fortier, Wayne L. McComas, Richard 
Peltz, William G. Vandenburgh; Furman University, Joe M. King. 


Geneva College, Leslie D. Fallon; George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Robert E. Bays; George Pepperdine College, Margaret A. McGee, Thomas E. 
Parker; Georgetown College, Mary E. Wharton; Middle Georgia College, 
Hayes Ellen Willham; North Georgia College, Lambuth R. Towson; Medical 
College of Georgia, Robert B. Greenblatt; University of Georgia (Atlanta 
Division), Thurman E. Smotherman. 


Hahnemann Medical College, William A. Reishtein; Hamilton College, 
Gregory J. Batt, Nicolas J. Gerold, Donald M. Jones, Eugene M. Long, 
Herbert S. Long, Marcel I. Moraud, Channing B. Richardson, William J. 
Tomik; Hampton Institute, Philip S. Campbell, Leonard V. Cherry, William 
Kearney, Howard V. Young, Jr.; Hanover College, Richard F. Grabau; 
Hartwick College, Harold L. Gray; Harvard University, Kingman Brewster, 
Jr., Avram Goldstein, Carl Kaysen; University of Hawaii, Mary L. Bartow, 
Elsie Boatman, Helen I. Douty, Katherine B. Gruelle, David F. Guillaume, 
Dorthea J. Kilgore, Mary M. Murai, Kathryn J. Orr, Paul J. Scheuer; 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Jack J. Boenninghofen, Willard F. 
Crakes, John R. Farnsworth, Louis H. Feldman, Melvin Hill, Bruce B. 
Klee, Janet Lutz; Hofstra College, Henry W. Ford, Otto Krash; 
College of the Holy Cross, William A. Campbell, George W. Green; 
Hood College, F. Carolyn Balch, Janet E. Bute, Barbara Hall, Marguerite 
Roston, Charlotte P. Smith; Hope College, Paul G. Fried; University of 
Houston, John Love; Howard College, Harry E. Dickinson; Hunter College, 
Muriel Bowden, Michael M. Fleischer, Richard J. Geehern, Louis Hallgring, 
Jr., Donald J. Harvey, Mildred C. Kuner, Joseph D. Santora, Rachel D. 
Wilkinson. 


Idaho State College, J. Duane Dudley, Grant R. Gaines; University of 
Idaho, Guy R. Anderson, William H. Baker, Ray M. Berry, Joseph L. Blotner, 
Earl F. Cook, Melvin W. Farley, Lawrence A. Golding, John A. Green, Eldon 
S. Hendriksen, Duane LeTourneau, Paul E. Livermore, Hall M. Macklin, 
Elton Rayack, Roger Rohlfs, Hervon L. Snider, Delbert J. Walker; Tlinois 
College, Severyn T. Bruyn; Eastern Illinois State College, Maurice H. 
Stump; Northern Illinois State Teachers College, J. Frances Huey, Alda von 
Ohlen Weedman; Southern Illinois University, Esther Bennett, Frank J. 
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Bietto, Roye R. Bryant, Robert T. Harris, B. Elizabeth McKay, Ferris S. 
Randall; University of Illinois, Jack S. Baker, Josef Cohen, Jerry S. Dobro- 
volny, Richard L. Gandt, Robert I. Hulsizer, Herbert S. Zim; University of 
Illinois (Navy Pier), Winifred V. Berglund, Mary Gallagher, Sidney F. Glass- 
man, Rosamond McMillan, Nelda McQuate, Constance Nicholas, Velva J. 
Osborn, Matthew L. Rigler, Charles N. Spirakis, James B. Stronks; Indiana 
University, Sylvia E. Bowman; Iowa State College, Richard B. Hull, Frode 
Lind, Wendell D. Lindstrom, David E. Metzler, Alfred Reifman, Donald E. 
Sanderson, George Stanford; Iowa State Teachers College, Herman L. Nelson; 
State University of Iowa, Albert C. Book, William Lampard, Fritz Rohrlich, 
Charles D. Smock; Iowa Wesleyan College, Wynona S. Garretson, Marian 
Hemmings, F. A. Laxamana, D. D. Millspaugh, George E. Pingle, Fred B. 
Vacha, Melvin J. Widman. 

John Carroll University, Harvey Charles, John F. Leahy; Johns Hopkins 
University, George E. Harmse; Juilliard School of Music, Norman Singer. 

University of Kansas City, Renata W. Meyer, Robert G. Neel; Kansas 
State College, Werner H. Barth, Norman D. French, Jack L. Lambert, 
John P. Noonan, Bernice Paton; University of Kansas, Irwin L. Baird; 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Price E. Thomas, Harry M. 
Wright; Knox College, David M. Behen. 

Lafayette College, William Anders, Robert W. Bradford, Robert R. Jones, 
Donald W. Reese; Lake Forest College, John J. Meryman; Langston Univer- 
sity, Hollis D. Stearns; Lawrence College, Garth S. Kennington; Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Robert C. Carson, Ralph G. Steinhardt, Jr.; LeMoyne College (New 
York), John J. Forde, Giovanni Gullace, Lawrence H. Klibbe, G. Charles 
Paikert; Lincoln University (Missouri), Dolly McPherson; Los Angeles City 
College, Jay N. Holliday; Northwestern State College of Louisiana, J. Mit- 
chell Reames; Louisiana State University, James D. Prescott, Lawrence A. 
Sasek, Darwin Shrell; University of Louisville, John B. Fink; Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute, Horton Brown, James G. Dow, Charles A. Everett, Charles 
L. Howarth, Elliott F. Humiston, Jr., Nathaniel E. Jones, Ernest W. Lareau. 

McNeese State College, Minor W. Boyer; Madison College, Alice M. 
Aiken; University of Maine, Clarence O. Bergeson, Donald R. Jenkins, Ernest 
R. Weidhaas; Marquette University, Ralph K. Brakke, Martin J. Clancy, 
Ella C. Clark, Joseph J. De Lucia, Thomas P. Whelan; Marshall College, 
Marvin O. Mitchell, Wilbur Pursley; University of Maryland, George Abra- 
ham, George F. Batka, Raymond M. Burgison, Aaron D. Krumbein, Ruth 
Parker, Janet A. Wessel; Maryville College, Harvey S. Reber; Massachusetts 
State Teachers College (Boston), Robert L. Bertolli, William H. Marnell; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg), William H. Fitzgibbon, 
Charles Messner, John J. O’Neill; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Framingham), Eleanor F. Chase, Florence Gardner, Francis X. Guindon, 
Dana N. Jost, Marion M. Macdonald, James P. Savas, Ruth C. Schmitt; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Lowell), Audrey Hughes, William D. 
Joyce; Mercer University, Hubert E. Hamilton, Louise Sand; Miami Univer- 
sity, George B. Arfken, Jr., William A. Bennie, John Benz, Ernest A. Connally, 
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Karl E. Limper, Malcolm Murray, William M. Ramsey, Howard L. Ritter 
Richard L. Tavis, John A. Whitesel, Gordon D. Wilson; University of Miami, 
Frederick B. Routh; Western Michigan College of Education, George E. 
Bradley; Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Thomas D. Odle; 
Michigan State College, Alexander Butler; Michigan State Normal College, 
Lenore Bingley, Muriel C. Potter; University of Michigan, Jeanne Watson; 
Middlebury College, Patricia McCarthy; Millikin University, Hubert G. 
Norville; Millsaps College, George L. Maddox, Jr.; University of Minnesota, 
Harry Beilin, Arnold F. Caswell, Theodore W. Clymer, Louis O. Coxe, Marion 
Everson, George D. Freier, Leon W. Green, Eugene D. Grim, Helen Haupt- 
fuehrer, Evelyn F. Helgerson, Lloyd C. Hulbert, Will M. Myers, Willis B. 
Person, Johannes Riedel, Helen M. Slocum, John E. Stecklein,. Lee C. Teng, 
Florence Tenney, Suzanne S. Tinker, Edith West; Mississippi College, Robert 
H. Spiro, Jr.; Mississippi Southern College, Stanley E. Fowler, Marjorie 
Jackson, Annette B. Wilder; Mississippi State College, John A. Alford, Marion 
B. Clisby, John M. DeMarche, Leslie W. Dodson, Gene E. Egli, Willie D. 
Halsell, Lewis P. Jenkins, Mary Jane Koelz, C. Thomas Moore, Scott C. Os- 
born, Clifford A. Rose, Robert M. Scholtes, Edward F. Scott, Ursula M. Wat- 
son; Mississippi State College for Women, Harvey Cromwell, Thomas G. 
Crossnoe, Jr., Evelyn Ellis, Juliaette Jones; Central Missouri State College, 
Gilbert Rau; Northwest Missouri State College, Glenn J. Hoffman; North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, Dean A. Rosebery; University of Mis- 
souri, Erik K. Henriksen, Alta R. Motter; Montana State College, H. Ralph 
Stucky, Agnes Wiggenhorn; Montgomery Junior College, Jerome W. Kloucek; 
Moravian College for Women, Mary C. Kennedy; Morehead State College, 
Charles E. Apel, Thelma Evans; Morningside College, E. Theodore Bauer; 
Morton Junior College, Eugene Miller; Mount Holyoke College, Martha E. 
Church, Roberto Ruiz; Muhlenberg College, William M. French, Henry K. 
Krauskopf; Murray State College, William D. Aeschbacher; Muskingum 
College, Wilma M. Barnett, Sanford W. Brandom, Woodrow Pickering, 
Robert G. Sauer. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), William R. Boehle, Thomas 
C. Pierson; University of Nebraska, Robert J. Ellingson, Ruth M. Leverton, 
Evelyn J. Metzger, James E. Miller; University of Nevada, Robert L. James, 
Edwin H. Jensen; University of New Hampshire, Richard F. Benedict, 
Robert J. Dowd, Charles P. Edwards, George G. Falle, Robert C. Gilmore, 
Robert W. Kerr, David C. Knapp, Irvin Lavine, Scott A. Miller, Joseph B. 
Murdoch, Margaret Owen, Robert S. Palmer, Arthur E. Prell, Marjorie B. 
Rowles, Alexander F. Smith, Dorothy F. Travis, Paul Weiner, Wilbur H. 
Wright; New Haven State Teachers College, Elizabeth Hartshorn; New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), Walter E. Kops; New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Trenton), Robert C. Burns; New Mexico State 
College, John E. Bellamy, Robert L. Blackwell, William A. Dick-Peddie, 
Albert J. Fyfe, Marion D. Galster, Roma Johnson, Carol R. Karp, Joseph V. 
Kearns, Jr., Calvin W. Thomson, Robert M. Tombaugh, Darrell S. Willey, 
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William J. Wiltbank, Patricia Wood, Burns B. Young; New Mexico High- 
lands University, John S. Johnson, E. Gerald Meyer, L. Helen Walters; 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Herbert H. Lang; New 
Mexico Military Institute, Eugene J. Fox; University of New Mexico, Chester 
R. Brown, Arthur Steger. 


State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at Al- 
fred, Wayne H. Carter, Robert F. Jones, James M. Leavy, Robert L. Love, 
Era D. Scofield; College for Teachers at Albany, Donald T. Donley, Edward 
R. Fagan, Mauritz Johnson, Jr., Arthur O. Long, Mary A. Lynch, Robert 
Marsh, Harriet R. Sartwell; College for Teachers at Buffalo, Dorothy S. 
Rosenbaum; Maritime College, Alvin E. Kinney; Teachers College at Cort- 
land, Deborah S. Austin, Roger W. Bancroft, Morris R. Bogard, Georgina W. 
Childs, C. Robert Clark, Robert G. Howard, Donald H. Hughes, Earl S. Law- 
rence, George J. Metzler, David G. Miller, Richard C. Pisano, Hester B. Pres- 
ton, Carl Reitenbach, Carl N. Schroeder, Joseph F. Steelman, Erma Stoddart, 
Gloria A. Vosburgh, Philip Wexler, Charles R. Wilson; Teachers College at 
Geneseo, John A. Visceglia; Teachers College at New Paltz, Larry Argiro, 
Allan Davis, Myrtle N. Searles, Ernest Ziegfeld; Teachers College at Oswego, 
Frederick H. Ratzeburg, Rupert Stroud. 


New York University, Leland W. Crafts, Harry W. Gordon, Katherine E. 
Hill, Irvin D. Steinman, Milton Tabachnick, Herbert Weiss; Newark College 
of Engineering, Bernard T. Kingery, Leroy S. Olsen, Jerome L. Polaner; Niag- 
ara University, Paul V. Hale; Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina, Raymond R. Palmer; North Carolina College at Durham, Rosalind 
N. Lynn; North Carolina State College, John M. Parker, III, Henry M. Rosen- 
berg, Jack Suberman, Ezrel A. Wages, Richard Walser; University of North 
Carolina, W. Robert Mann; North Dakota Agricultural College, Wilbur Armi- 
stead, Jack F. Carter, Gabriel W. Comita, Irving Dubov, Norman L. Krong, 
Willis H. Raff, Roy A. Riggs, LeRoy W. Schaffner, Willard D. Schutz, Stafford 
S. Studer, Norman Wengert; North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot), 
Robert L. Coard, Ferne Duffey, Earl R. Herring, N. Manvel Lillehaugen, 
Olger Myhre, Bruce C. Shank, Pearl Stusrud; North Dakota State Teachers 
College (Valley City), H. Ernest Christopherson; University of North Dakota, 
Silvia R. Bagley, Harold D. Bale, Lyle E. Ball, Donald M. Gillmor, Elisabeth 
P. Lewis, Walter J. Lyche, Jay P. Minn, William C. Nungesser, Thelma Wil- 
lett; Northeastern University, Edward J. Craig; Northern State Teachers 
College, John R. Berggren, William R. Dodge, Joseph F. Dolecki, Vesta Han- 
son, Robert M. McMillan, Floyd H. Rodine, Robert J. Smith, Orley W. Wilcox, 
Hildred Wolfe; Northwestern State College, Jack Balentine, Leo S. Brandt, 
Edith H. Parker, Norma J. Smith, Eva A. Wood; Northwestern University, 
Sybrand Broersma, John W. Hastings, Alexander C. Keyl, Thomas J. Me- 
Nichols, Raymond W. Mack, Orion S. Stuteville; University of Notre Dame, 
Thomas D. Luckey, Fredrick B. Pike, Robert W. Strickler. 


Oberlin College, Earl H. Crisler; Ohio State University, Nancy S. Ander 
son, Thomas H. Dudgeon, June Hackett, C. Richard Weaver, Charles B. Whee 
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ler; Ohio University, Walter Allen, Mildred C. Chutter, Thomas H. Curry, 
Dorothy M. Dickinson, Norman E. Dilley, Jack G. Elliott, Archie M. Greer, 
Frank N. Jones, James V. Lawrence, J. A. Leavitt, Warren H. Reininga, 
Robert T. Roe, Jr., James T. Shipman, Thomas S. Smith, Lee C. Soltow, 
Gordon Wiseman, Ben B. Wood, Clifford G. Wood, Jr.; Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mary Helen Fretts, John H. Reed; University of Oklahoma, William 
R. Atkinson, Digby Bell, William E. Bittle, Richard E. Chapin, Alton Clifton, 
Harold Coppock, Mildred Edgar, Stuart F. Faunce, Richard F. Gonzalez, 
Myron Lieberman, Philip J. Nolan, Paula Raff, John P. Roberts, Dwight R. 
Saunders, Iva O. Schmitt, Edith Scott, Robert M. Shultz, Irving I. Zinnes; 
University of Omaha, Max N. Burchard; Southern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Beverley Bennett, Clarence E. Diebel, DeWayne B. Johnson; Oregon 
State College, Thurston E. Doler; Oregon State System of Higher Education 
(Portland State Extension Center), Thomas M. Colasuonno; University of 
Oregon, Herbert E. Bowman. 


Pace College, George J. Behnke, Sidney Brown, Melvin N. Gelber; College 
of the Pacific, Earl J. Washburn; Pacific Lutheran College, Gunnar J. Malmin; 
Pacific University, Meredith J. McVicker, Roy J. Sampson; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (Cheyney), Warren H. Burton; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Perry W. Bean, R. William Graham, 
Rose E. Mekeel, Eugene K. Oxhandler, Madelon Powers; Pennsylvania State 
University, Adam Anthony, Ralph L. Baker, Roy C. Buck, George E. Ceiga, 


Tien-Hsi Cheng, Alvin R. Grove, Charles G. Haas, Jr., Rodney Hersh, Henry 
W. Johnstone, Jr., Theodore K. Karhan, Edward F. Koch, David R. McClay, 
Edward A. Mason, John B. Nesbitt, Joseph R. Reed, James A. Reeds, Charles 
E. Stonier, Rudolph Sussman, Robert W. Taft, Jr., Richard W. Van Norman, 
Thomas Wartik; University of Pennsylvania, Francis E. Brown, Jr., Carlos 
Claveria, Alexander L. Ringer, Harry H. Shapiro, Lennard L. Weber; Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Theodore L. Lowe; Philander 
Smith College, Martin M. Grossack, James D. Scott; University of Pittsburgh, 
Harry W. Braun, David Carson, Sidney Cobb, Raymond S. Craig, William D. 
Eister, Aubrey Epstein, Bernard Fisher, Clifford P. Hooker, Robert Klein, 
Earl A. Loomis, Jr., Alan M. Portis, Raymond L. Richman, Kenneth D. Rog- 
ers, William L. White; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
John C. Mitchem; Pratt Institute, Norman A. Bate, Herman Y. Krinsky, John 
J. McClarnon, Charles M. Robertson, Vincent A. Roy, Richard F. Shaffer, 
Jules Wein; Princeton University, John W. Yolton; Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico, Charles S. Lovell, Andrew F. Muir, Dale I. Parker; University of 
Puerto Rico, Frank Amon, José Seda; College of Puget Sound, Annabel Lee; 
Purdue University, Frederik J. Belinfante, Irving G. Geib, Eugene Lieber, 
Charles F. Rhodes, Francis F. Schlosser, Merle D. Schmid, Harold A. William- 
son, Clarence H. Zacher, M. X. Zarrow. 

Queens College (New York), Robert B. Crook, Allan Kline, Nancy S. Melt- 
zer, Mildred R. Newlin, Sainuel Pinzur, Arthur R. Rosenbaum; Queens 
College (North Carolina), Edward F. Olechovsky; Quinnipiac College, LeRoy 
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S. Austin, Lewis R. Benton, Hans Juergensen, Noel A. Levin, Virginia R. 
Macri, Gustav Sivak, Marie G. Zilli. 


Reed College, Don Aufenkamp, William Couch, Jr., Ronald C. Fraser, 
Frank Fussner, Edward J. Heubel, Burrowes Hunt, Frank W. Ikle, Jan Kon- 
ecny, Alan L. Logan, E. Kimbark MacColl, Leslie H. Squier, Warren I. Sus- 
man, Robert C. Wilson; University of Rhode Island, Ward Abusamra, Law- 
rence E. Bretsch, Carl V. Hansen, Charles G. Hoffmann, Garold Sharpe; Ro- 
anoke College, Matthew M. Wise; Rutgers University, Joseph G. Chall, Wil- 
liam J. Chute. 


St. Ambrose College, Frederick J. McMahan; St. John’s University (New 
York), Paul A. Winckler; St. Lawrence University, Robert A. Coyer; St. 
Olaf College, LeRoy H. Giles, Haldor L. Hove, Philip K. Lundeberg, Olaf W. 
Millert; St. Vincent College, Charles G. F. Houston; San Antonio College, 
Carl Atkins; San Francisco State College, Grace S. Nelson, Clyde L. Stitt; 
San Jose State College, James W. Brown, John R. Byrne, Angelo C. Centanni; 
University of Santa Clara, Richard M. Schmidt; Savannah State College, 
Phillip J. Hampton; Seton Hall University, Russell E. Planck; Shenandoah 
College, Ann Elizabeth Biggs, Henry Black, Bernard Hamilton, Glen C. Law, 
Helen Law, Richmond H. McCluer, Kenneth Schultz, Jack V. Tait; Shepherd 
College, Vera Ellen Malton; Shorter College, Marvin E. Harrison; Simmons 
College, Mary Hodge, John C. Hunter, Manfred Klein; Smith College, Helen 
H. Bacon, Louis Cohn-Haft, Stephen T. Crary, Charlotte H. Fitch, Robert T. 
Petersson; University of the South, David E. Underdown; University of 
South Carolina, Peyton C. Teague; Southeastern State College, M. Ruth 
Hatchett, Earl B. Kilpatrick, H. L. Palmer; Southern Methodist University, 
Bruce M. Pringle; Southern State College, Wilson J. Broach, R. Leon Hardin, 
Warren U. Ober, Richard O. Oliver; Southern State Teachers College, 
Thomas H. Bedwell; Springfield College, Charles Rice; Stanford University, 
F. Thomas Algard, James E. Brinton, Raymond E. Brose, Pin Chang, Donald 
R. Yennie; State Agricultural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, 
William Barno, Macon G. Hinton; Stout Institute, Ella Jane Meiller, Arnold 
G. Nelson, Ellen F. Nelson, E. Robert Rudiger; Swarthmore College, Carl 
Barus, Monroe C. Beardsley, Arthur Gladstone; Sweet Briar College, Eleanor 
D. Barton, Evelyn M. Eaton, Dikran Y. Hadidian, Katherine Macdonald; 
Syracuse University, E. Merle Adams, Jr., Clark D. Ahlberg, Douglas Atack, 
Paul H. Barrett, Stanley Batkin, Guthrie S. Birkhead, Alexander Charters, 
Edith Cobane, Kenneth E. Crook Jr., Albert Edrei, Evroul S. Germain, Glenn 
M. Glasford, Wilber C. Haseman, M. Eunice Hilton, George G. Holz, Jr., 
Richard A. Johnson, Horace J. Landry, Howard T. Lewis, Jr., Donald G. 
Lundgren, J. Edward McEvoy, Harley J. McKee, Joseph M. Masling, Howard 
F. Miller, Frederick C. Mosher, William O. Reeder, Jean M. Rutherford, 
George Saunders, Mary-Margaret Scobey, James C. Shanks, Jr., Margaret 
Stroud, Harry Weiss, David White, John D. Wildman, Charles V. Willie; 
Syracuse University (Utica College), Thomas J. Desmond, George H. Miller. 


Talladega College, Claude Clark, Evelyn M. Williams; Taylor Universtty, 
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Hazel E. Butz; Temple University, Sylvester S. Aichele, Parke G. Burgess, 
Eunice A. Clarke, Lawrence O. Ealy, M. Adele Frisbie, James W. Skelton; 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, Calvin O. Atchison, 
Robert A. Ellis, Jr.; University of Tennessee, Floyd V. Schultz, Harry H. 
Wilcox, Kenneth D. Wright; Texas Southern University, Verda Mae Russell; 
North Texas State College, Leonard G. Benson, Sam H. Henderson, Logan 
Pratt, Jack B. Scroggs; Southwest Texas State Teachers College, Betty B. 
Eakle; Texas Technological College, David J. Besdin, M. Frederic Landwer; 
University of Texas, F. Lanier Cox, Ira Iscoe, Frederick V. Lofgren, William 
A. Nolte, Jackson B. Reid, Melvin Schadewald, Glenn A. Welsch; University 
of Toledo, Walter V. Burg, George W. Ebeling, Edward D. Ebert, Wolfgang 
Haller, Earl E. Hays, Eugene F. Kaucki, Raymond L. Levy, Lawrence G. 
Lindahl, Richard R. Perry, Ada D. Stephens; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Alfred S. Reid; Trinity University, Max F. Carr, Ray S. Erlandson, Donald E. 
Everett, Lester E. Harrell, Jr., William B. Keeling, Melvin A. Stuckey; Tufts 
College, M. Virginia Biggy, James V. Elliott, Thomas R. P. Gibb, Jr., Daniel 
H. Gray, Aubrey L. Parkman; Tulane University of Louisiana, Paul Conrad, 
Paul S. Hostetler, Frank W. Macdonald, Maridel Saunders; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Lewis W. Jones; Tyler Junior College, Wiley W. Jenkins. 

Union College and University, David K. Baker, Richard F. Gebhardt, John 
Girdner, Ferdinand Helm, Jr., Gardner M. Ketchum, Eugene M. Menke; 
United States Military Academy, Glen Kilner; Upsala College, Henry 
Schoenbeck; Utah State Agricultural College, Thornton Y. Booth, Denzel S. 
Curtis, Carmen D. Fredrickson, Blair Hansen, Grant A. Harris, Wendell M. 
Keck, Rolland Perry; University of Utah, Charles P. Larrowe, L. Victor Riches, 
Douglas N. Thompson. 

Vanderbilt University, Arthur Canter, Herbert Weaver; Vermont Junior 
College, Hugh W. McLaughlin; University of Vermont, Francis Colburn, 
Harry H. Kahn, Kermit E. Krantz, Merton P. Lamden, Littleton Long, Her- 
bert C. McArthur, William B. Robertson, Lester Wallman; Virginia State 
College, Lucille L. Frazer, Mozart T. Frazer, Laura Wyatt; Virginia Union 
University, Marie Gunther; University of Virginia, John C. Coleman, Paul M. 
Gross, Jr.; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Albert R. Klein. 

Washburn University of Topeka, Ruth W. Bean, Eldo F. Bunge, Harold F. 
Rafferty, Ernest C. Swisher; Washington College, Dudley W. Johnson; 
Central Washington College of Education, Alyce Cheska, Peggy Gazette, 
Maurice A. McGlasson, Anne E. Morgan, Donald J. Murphy, Dan L. Opple- 
man, Ada Shockley, Ralph W. Sorvig, Edgar A. Thompson, Barbara Weigand, 
Leela C. Zion; Eastern Washington College of Education, Elizabeth Smith- 
gall; Western Washington College of Education, H. O’Hara Thompson; 
State College of Washington, Irving H. Bernstein, Joseph T. Bradley, John R. 
Elwood, William J. Firey, Walter M. Gilbert, Oscar R. Goodman, Leonard 
Hegland, Gail Hotchkiss, Leonard Kirschner, Edward J. Laurie, Charlotte 
Price, Carlton R. Schroeder, Ruth E. Warnke, Jerrold C. Werthimer; Wash- 
ington University, Ira J. Hirsh; University of Washington, Albert F. Ax, 
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Blair M. Bennett, David B. Dekker, Edwin Hewitt, Paul Kirchhoff, John B. 
McDiarmid, Leonard M. Passano, III, Dezsoe Vasarhelyi, Karl A. Wittfogel; 
Wayne University, Robert J. Antonacci, Stephen W. Mamchur, Edmund Or- 
don, Otto M. Riedl, Roy D. Robinson, Jacques L. Salvan, Andrew Schiller; 
Wellesley College, Virginia M. Fiske; Wells College, Marvin G. Cline, Wil- 
liam Hall, Heber R. Harper; Wesleyan College, Gulnar K. Bosch; Wesleyan 
University, David C. Beardslee; West Liberty State College, Frank K. Har- 
man, Emil A. Holz; West Virginia University, Theodore J. Ross, Christy M. 
Taylor; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Lewis B. Clark, Esther Crisman, 
Esther T. McAllester, Juanita B. Parker; Western College for Women, 
Esther Duggleby; Western Maryland College, Alfred de Long; University of 
Western Ontario, Edward J. Fox; Western Reserve University, Charles R. 
Porter; Westmar College, Evelyn M. Allen, Ruth Crockett, Edwin C. Dan- 
ner, Bernice F. Davies, Merrill C. Davis, Larry J. Day, Dorothy G. Frie, 
Rose Hoevet, Garrett B. Kempers, Carl D. Lang, Ida A. Marshall, E. M. 
Miller, Richelieu Orr; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Arthur Birkby, 
Edward R. Cain, Claude F. Eckman, Melvin P. Moorhouse, Martin Ridge, 
Albert G. Sweetser, Carl E. Waisanen, George Watto; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Paul Dietrichson, Nancy P. Norton, Thérése Picavet; 
Municipal University of Wichita, Robert E. Baird, Allan M. Cress, William N. 
Lyons, Bernard V. Rezabek; Willamette University, Arthur E. Gravatt; 
College of William and Mary, Charles H. Anderson, Donald H. Bucklin, Travis 
L. Summersgill; College of William and Mary (Norfolk), Wallis Gearing; 
College of William and Mary (Richmond Professional Institute), Verla Beck- 
with, Drury H. Cargill, John C. Cross, Ralph E. Green, Joseph F. Smeall; 
William Jewell College, Constance B. Nelson; William Woods College, James 
S. Summers; Winthrop College, Elmer T. Crowson, Georgia Halstead, Flor- 
ence A. Kegley, Miriam J. Moose; Wisconsin State College (Eau Claire), 
Marcus J. Fay, William M. Jones, Jr., Roland F. Lee, Jason T. Nicol, Nikola L. 
Ovanin, Ernest Stowell, E. Victor Walter; Wisconsin State College (La 
Crosse), William C. Wimberly; Wisconsin State College (Whitewater), 
Laurine E. Fitzgerald, Ernest R. Johnston, Allen D. Miller, Earl Tannen- 
baum; University of Wisconsin, Robert L. Berg, Robert L. Clodius, John C. 
Greene, Richard D. Younger; Wittenberg College, Karl H. Hertz; Wofford 
College, Georges S. Cooke, William B. Hunter, Jr., Charles S. Pettis, William 
W. Scheerer, James T. Stewart; College of Wooster, Russell J. Becker, Jack 
C. Myles. 

Xavier University (Ohio), Paul Harkins. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Harvey E. Maier; Yale University, Morris 
Foster, Jerome K. Myers; Yankton College, Marion F. Metcalf; Youngstown 
College, Catherine M. Bridgham. 


Junior 


Brandeis University, Ellen K. Lane; University of Buffalo, Robert D. 
Cruickshank, Thomas J. Schillo, Paul R. Sheehe; University of California, 
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Diana Baumrind, William E. Cook, Alexander Lipski, E. W. Pfeiffer; Colum- 
bia University, Burtram B. Butler, Janice L. Gorn; Dickinson College, Ste- 
phen A. Karp; University of Illinois, J. Sayer Minas; Iowa State College, 
Willard O. Ash, Roger Low; Michigan State College, Helen G. Cleveland; 
University of Michigan, Wentworth Williams, Jr.; University of Minnesota, 
Donald E. Sikkink; Ohio State University, Floyd D. Rees; University of 
Oklahoma, Freeman H. Beets; Pennsylvania State University, Howard W. 
Wagenblast; University of Pennsylvania, Shen-Yu Dai, Joseph J. Malinchoc; 
University of Rhode Island, Salvatore G. Gilardi, Genevieve E. Kenworth; 
Smith College, Martha J. Edgar; Syracuse University, Robert G. Barth, 
Robert M. Bjork, Winthrop C. Difford, Bernard B. Fall, Ruth M. Frisch, 
Gerald Leider, Tore Tjersland; University of Washington, Samuel A. Yorks; 
Westmar College, Carryl R. Ziettlow; University of Wisconsin, Wilfred E. 
Belleau, Charles M. Monnier; Yale University, Norman S. Cohn; Not in 
Accredited Institutional Connection, I. Ace Griffiths (M. S., University of 
Arizona), Thatcher, Arizona; Dan G. Harris (M. Ed., University of North 
Carolina), Murfreesboro, North Carolina; Richard K. Kerckhoff (Ph. D., 
Ohio State University), Detroit, Michigan; G. Emory Matthews (Graduate 
work, University of Pittsburgh), Birmingham, Alabama; Crosby U. Rogers 
(Graduate work, University of Pittsburgh), Salem, West Virginia; Dante A. 
Santora (Graduate work, Brooklyn College), Plattsburgh, New York. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 640 Active and 31 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adelphi College, Edwin B. Giventer; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
James F. Ferry, Herbert R. Padgett; University of Alabama, Edwin W. Nel- 
son, Jr.; Alfred University, David M. Leach, Homer C. Wilkins; Antioch 
College, Irwin Abrams, Robert K. Arnold, Barrett Hollister; Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Francis C. Cook; Arizona State College (Tempe), 
George T. Renner, III; University of Arizona, Ross M. Allen, Donald M 
Ayers, Bernard A. Bialk, Emily C. Brodie, Marjorie S. Brookshire, Timothy 
Brown, Jr., Leland Burkhart, George D. Butler, Jr., R. W. Cline, Eugene T 
Conley, Mabel P. Cox, Robert A. Crowell, John H. Denton, Joseph S. Folkner, 
Donald W. George, Jimmye S. Hillman, Robert W. Hoshaw, Alec E. Kelley 
Victor H. Kelley, Edwin B. Kurtz, Jr., Dean F. McAlister, W. F. McCaughey 
Curtis B. Merritt, Louis A. Myers, Jr., Floyd Pahnish, Robert C. Parnell 
James S. St. Clair, Alice B. Stanfield, Elmer M. Thierman, Fred H. Tschirley, 
Andrew Vanvig, David G. Wilson, Edward N. Wise, John P. Wonder; Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Newton H. Barnette, Norman DeMarco, Vance W. 
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Edmondson, Richard V. Ganslen, Sara M. Ivey, Eleanor King, Louie W. 
Walter; Army Language School, Hushang Bahar, Ernest L. Bamford, Jason 
F. H. Chang, Eugene Ching, Kyung Cho Chung, Kien-Tien Fong, Alexis A. 
Gouroff, Andrew E. Goworow, James N. Javaher, Rio L. Liang, Mary W. 
Lynn, Fashad Samii, Michael S. Samsonow, Vladimir Shepel, Thomas N. 
Tanimoto, Maria C. Vallejo, Vladimir Vaulin, Joseph Cheng-Pin Wang, Yi 
Chu Wang, Daniel Wolkonsky, Esther Sun Woo. 


Ball State Teachers College, Merrill C. Beyerl; Barat College of the Sacred 
Heart, Greta Gratzinger; Bard College, Heinrich Bluecher; Bates College, 
Richard W. Sampson; Baylor University, James C. Thorn; Beloit Col- 
lege, George W. Rommel; Benedict College, Francis Merchant; Berea College, 
Gilbert R. Gredler; Boston College, Robert C. Jackson; Boston University, 
George D. Blackwood, Louis C. Carey, Leslie S. Clark, Bernadette Coomara- 
swamy, John L. Fletcher, Jr., Herbert H. Golden, Winifred Hudson, Ruth M. 
Kennedy, Garry Margolius, Helen F. Phillips, Alan B. Sostek, Margaret L. 
Willson; Brandeis University, Merrill D. Peterson; University of British 
Columbia, J. Gordon Andison, Marion B. Smith; Brooklyn College, Nathan 
Axelrod, Robert E. Link, Edward Marcus, Harry Sussman; Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Victor Bobetsky, David Harker, Murray V. King; Brown 
University, Robert Minshall; University of Buffalo, Walter J. DeLacy, Roger 
W. Gratwick, Forrest Read. 


California Institute of Technology, G. W. Beadle, James F. Bonner, Robert 
F. Christy, Julian Cole, A. Erdélyi, Arthur W. Galston, N. H. Horowitz; 
University of California, William E. Berg, Edward C. Keachie, Josephine 
Miles; University of California (Davis), Elizabeth R. Homann, Robert A. 
Wiggins; University of California (Los Angeles), George A. Zizicas; Uni- 
versity of California (San Francisco), R. Gordon Agnew; Carleton College, 
Henry Van Dyke; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Harold Glander; Case In- 
stitute of Technology, Thomas E. Baker, Walter A. Deonik; Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Louis E. Cattaneo; Chicago Teachers College, Donald J. 
Blyth, Lucille E. Hubbard; University of Chicago, Lester Asheim, Kermit 
Eby, Hannibal S. Noce; Chico State College, George Brower; The City 
College, Richard Brotman; Claremont College, W. Robert Rankin; Clark 
University, Gordon T. Gwinn; Clarkson College of Technology, Joseph 
Salerno; Clemson Agricultural College, Woodrow W. Powell; Colorado 
State College of Education, Ralph T. Bishop, Irene E. Bogan, Eugene Carter, 
Harald P. Christensen, Neal M. Cross, Catherine H. Gates, George G. Gates, 
Lyman B. Graybeal, Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, Kenneth J. Hansen, Fred L. 
Herman, Howard D. Ninemires, Francis R. Quammen, Earle Rugg, Florence 
Williams, Doris Willis; University of Colorado, Theodore R. Walker; Colum- 
bia University, Mildred L. Fairchild, Charles Frankel, Kurt von Fritz, 
M. Jack Frumin, Leland M. Goodrich, Hyman Grossbard, Willard J. Jacobson, 
Irene Kerrigan, Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr., Ernest Osborne, George T. Renner, 
Jr., Frank M. Snell, Jr.; Cornell University, Betty L. Barton; Cottey College, 
Harry Chew. 
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Dartmouth College, Arthur O. Davidson, George F. Theriault; Davis and 
Elkins College, Tatiana Jardetzky; DePauw University, Barron B. Scar- 
borough; Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Mary D. 
Sandin; Dickinson College, Charles H. Bush, A. W. Climenhaga, Donald W. 
Flaherty, John C. M. Grimm, Elmer C. Herber, Lindy L. Lauro, Daniel W. 
Rachal, James E. Roper, Irvine N. Smith, Gerald M. Stevenson, Jr., Lee Ann 
Wagner; Dillard University, José Ferrer-Canales; Duke University, Donald 
J. Dewey, R. H. Sales; Duquesne University, Gerard Bessette. 


Earlham College, Wayne C. Booth; Elmhurst College, Nellie R. Stickle; 
Emory University, Leroy E. Loemker. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, William A. Gaines; Fisk University, 
Harry E. von Bergen, Cecil W. Wellborn; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Cornelius A. Page; Florida State University, Werner Herz, Row- 
land E. Johnson; University of Florida, Robert S. Bader, Melvin C. Baker, 
William B. Eaton, Donald R. Harkness, Albert M. Laessle, J. David McVoy, 
John V. Slater; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Troy J. Crowder, James T. 
Fudge, Kirk E. Naylor, Katharine F. Nutt, Andrew I. Rematore, David T. 
Sorensen, Leora B. Stroup, Gerald Tomanek. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Rockwell C. Smith; George Washington Uni- 
versity, William C. Davis, Ronald Thompson; Medical College of Georgia, 
Hoke Wammock; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), Bert H. Flanders; 
Gulf Park College, John L. Branson. 


University of Hawaii, Dorothy S. Brown, Julia H. Fussler, Jeanne D. John- 
son, William Rivelli, Isabel L. Snow; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
Norman D. Kurland, Paul Meadows; University of Houston, Dean F. John- 
ston, Howard F. McGaw, Walter E. Purdy, T. C. Sinclair, Franklin L. Stovall, 
Joseph S. Werlin; Hunter College, Alice G. Elftman, Robert Motherwell. 


University of Idaho, William K. Ferrell; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
William Danforth; Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Bertha Bellis, 
Irene Feltman, Harvey A. Feyerherm, Homer Garretson, Eugene B. Grant, 
Clarence Ethel Hardgrove, Hugh Jameson, Frederick Kent, John W. Lloyd, 
James A. Meldrum, Wilma K. Miller, George L. Terwilliger; University of 
Illinois, Peter Axel, Geoffrey F. Chew, Elizabeth R. Melson, David Pines; 
University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Thelma C. Bird, Neena B. Schwartz; 
Indiana University, Clellie C. Oursler. 


Jamestown College, William L. Downing; Jersey City Junior College, 
Frances Ulrich; Johns Hopkins University, William H. Hoppmann, II; 
Juilliard School of Music, Richard F. Goldman. 

Kansas State College, Donald G. Kundiger, Webster H. Sill, Jr.; Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), C. Denny Auchard; Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), Hulda M. Berg; University of Kansas, Ruth E. Franzen, 
Helen E. Ladd, Robert Vosper; University of Kansas City, John T. Douty, 
J. Morton Walker; Kentucky State College, Howard M. Jason. 


Lafayette College, Henri Amar; Lake Forest College, Dena Domenicali; 
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Lebanon Valley College, Alex J. Fehr; Lehigh University, Fred G. Arm- 
strong, Julian W. Bradbury, Thomas M. Haynes; Lincoln University 
(Pennsylvania), De Forest P. Rudd; Los Angeles State College, Joseph B. 
Ford, Leslie W. Nelson, Don D. Prosser, Ernest W. Toy, Jr.: Northwestern 
State College of Louisiana, Arthur Adkins; University of Louisville, 
Frank E. Ryerson, Jr. 


McNeese State College, Mary B. Belaire; University of Maine, James G. 
Selwood; Marietta College, Ernest A. Smith; Marin Junior College, Cornel- 
ius B. Weber; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), James A. Fickes; 
University of Maryland, Paul V. Jewell, Bruce L. Melvin; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Walter A. Rosenblith; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Fitchburg), Anna G. E. Simmons; Massachusetts State Teachers 
College (Salem), Mary E. Casey, Margaret W. Dower, Leo F. Hennessey, 
Mary M. Jones, Helen J. Keily, Charles F. Kiefer, Elsie M. McCabe, Mildred 
B. Stone, James B. Sullivan; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Wor- 
cester), Edmund C. Osborne; Mercer University, Grover M. Ford, Mel- 
burn R. Mayfield; Mercy College, Claire C. Irwin; Miami University, Dora 
Lyon, Erich W. Steiniger; Central Michigan College of Education, Nicholas 
L. Cuthbert; Michigan State College, Willard G. Warrington, Margaret 
YVuill; University of Michigan, Robert O. Blood, Jr., Benjamin Darsky, John 
V. Field, Ernest L. Griffin, Jr., Samuel Krimm, Cyrus Levinthal, George R. 
Livesay, Herbert H. Paper, Benjamin J. Tepping, Charles J. Titus, Joseph L. 
Ullman; University of Minnesota, Arthur H. Ballet, William Edson, Richard 
C. Jordan, Robert Kress, Robert M. Worthington, Helen J. Yesner; Mississippi 
State College, Robert L. Davis, Jr.. W. B. Ennis, Jr., E. Irl Howell, S. S. 
Ivanoff, William E. Knight; University of Mississippi, Richard E. Keye, 
Peter F. Oliva, James W. Ward; Southeast Missouri State College, Catherine 
M. Draper; University of Missouri, Nelson C. Clark, Bohdan Jelinek; Mis- 
souri Valley College, Ernest E. Engle, Jean H. Faurot; Eastern Montana 
College of Education, John H. Snedeker; Monticello College, Rosemary 
Egelhoff; Morehead State College, Alice E. Cox, Amy I. More, Olga 
Pecheniuk, Era Mae Smelley, Hazel H. Whitaker, Clarica Williams, Mary Jo 
Woerner; Mount Holyoke College, David P. Leonard; College of Mount St. 
Vincent, William F. Doyle; Mount Union College, Walter W. Webb. 

University of Nebraska, Barbara L. Drinkwater, Rosalie W. Farley, Jacob 
G. Geier, Nonda Herman, Erik C. F. Jensen, Lucille J. Kolind, C. Clyde 
Mitchell, Hilliard Pivnick, Julius Samuels, M. Jane Stewart; University of 
Nevada, Edward W. Yates; New Haven State Teachers College, Jesse L. 
Dow, Jr., Benjamin A. Hewitt, Edwin L. Martin; New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Montclair), Frank L. Clayton; New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Newark), Arthur W. Earl. 

State University of New York—College for Teachers at Buffalo, Raymond 
S. Bradley, Richard C. Brown, Richard G. Durnin, Loretta E. Hanover, Carl 
E. Hein, Otto A. Jiskra, Allan J. McCurry, Virginia F. Nudd, Julia C. Piquette, 
Grace K. Pratt, Artnoll L. Wegner, LaVerne R. Zimmer; Maritime College. 
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Frank E. Craig, Albert J. Gares, Fred C. Hess, A. Sanford Limouze, Charles 
W. Uhlinger; Teachers College at Cortland, Alma V. Armstrong, Blanche B. 
Bates, John W. Benedick, Raymond A. Biswanger, Jr., Douglas N. Bull, 
Isabelle B. Carter, Alice B. Groombridge, Robert R. Hertel, June Holcombe, 
William E. Hoth, Lester E. Hurt, Beatrice K. Ingalls, Lois E. Johnson, 
Clinton Keeler, Donald R. McCoy, Angela Pace, Robert D. Slaugh, Madaline 
L. Volpe, Robert J. Weber; Teachers College at New Paltz, Gertrude Steuer; 
Teachers College at Oneonta, Herman D. Behrens, Margaret Santora. 


New York University, Dan W. Dodson, David Gans, George E. Hudson, 
Rose Lammel, Max Sorkin, William H. Stahl, Philip Zlatchin, Marjorie B. 
Zucker; Newark College of Engineering, Jason E. Eberhart, Jr.; Niagara 
University, Eugene J. Torchia; North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College, James L. Stuart; North Carolina State College, Andrew J. Bartley, 
Henry C. Cooke; Northern State Teachers College, Edna Grinstead, Hilton 
P. Heming, Jr., Robert Huck; Northwestern University, Howard P. Hall, 
Bert G. Hickman. 

Oberlin College, Walter E. Aschaffenburg, Frances W. Herring; Ohio 
State University, A. Nelson Dingle, Jack J. Kempner, Merrill E. Noble, Stan- 
ley M. Sapon, Leontine R. Young; Ohio University, Allyne Bane, William A. 
Sellon; University of Oklahoma, William R. Bandy, Mendel Glickman, Cluff 
E. Hopla, Helen F. Kyle, Stanley McElderry, Muzafer Sherif; Oregon College 
of Education, Mary A. Donaldson, Mary H. Gwinn, Matthew R. Thomp- 
son; Southern Oregon College of Education, Harold A. Cloer, Betty Lou 
Dunlop; Oregon State College, R. D. Brown, Richard H. Dresher, Walter F. 
McCulloch, William P. Wheeler; University of Oregon, Exine M. Anderson, 
Paul B. Means, Norman D. Sundberg, William C. Woods; College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons, Wilbur L. Brandt. 

College of the Pacific, Arthur Corra, John C. Crabbe, Loida Farrow, Wil- 
helmina K. Harbert, Earl R. Jackson, Allan R. Laursen, Alden E. Noble, 
Leonard L. O’Bryon, Ernest E. Stanford, G. Warren White; Pennsylvania 
State University, Kenneth R. Beittel, Charles P. Thornton; University of 
Pennsylvania, Harry F. Arader, Seymour S. Cohen, Max A. Woodbury; 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Albert W. Randall, Hubert 
D. Smith; Princeton University, Laurence B. Holland, William H. Ittelson, 
John McCarthy; University of Puerto Rico, Marion Garcia, Rose Sapperstein. 

Queens College (New York), Ralph A. Dale, Dorothy E. Rambo, Eugene 
Rosenfeld, Hollis L. White; Quinnipiac College, Philip R. Kasimer, Charles 
Stanbon, Mary S. Zink. 

University of Rochester, Donald R. Charles, James C. Peskin, Ralph A. 
Raimi, Melvin Spiegel, Philip L. Townes; Russell Sage College, Liberty 
Casali. 

St. Ambrose College, Arthur A. Karwath; St. Bonaventure Universit). 
Anthony R. Carbone; St. Francis College, J. Walter Klein, Paul J. Maloskey © 
Samuel A. Niles, Albert A. Zanzuccki; St. Vincent College, Andrew M. Doyle; 
San Bernardino College, John W. Berry; San Diego State College, Charles R. 
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Webb, Jr.; San Francisco College for Women, Robert L. Cunningham; 
Seton Hall University, Ruth T. McGrorey; Shaw University, Purdie Anders; 
Shenandoah College, Clarence H. Connor; Smith College, Ely Chinoy, 
George Cohen, Elizabeth Drew, Alvin Etler, James L. McPherson, Michael S. 
Olmstead, Gertrude P. Smith, Helene Sommerfeld, Dorothy Wrinch; Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Francis L. Langford, Jr., Reuben T. Thornton, III; 
University of Southern California, Clifford V. Harding, William V. Mayer, 
Laudelino Moreno, Richard B. Tibby; Southern State College, Bert D. 
Anderson, Robert G. Campbell, Inez Couch, Howard H. Farris, Florrie B. 
Franklin, Margaret Harton, Frank L. Irwin, William C. Munn, R. Houston 
Speck, Ellie Tucker, C. A. Yeoman; Stanford University, Moses Abramovitz, 
Kenneth J. Arrow, Wendell Bell, Roy E. Carter, Jr., Quentin B. Deming, Elmer 
D. Fagan, Robert Hofstadter, Robert Hoopes, H. Stuart Hughes, Stephen J. 
Kline, Julius Margolis, Lelland J. Rather, Victor Richards, Gideon Rosen- 
bluth, George B. Scofield, Gordon K. Scott, Richard Scowcroft, Fannie R. 
Shaftel, Friedrich W. Strothmann, Alfred R. Sumner, Raynard C. Swank, 
Robert D. Wirt, Dale P. Wren; Stout Institute, Hazel Van Ness; Syracuse 
University, Kenneth Miller, Roy A. Snyder, Eric Westberg. 


Tarleton State College, Mary H. Westbrook; East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, George N. Dove; Middle Tennessee State College, James H. Swann; 
Texas Southern University, Thelma B. Watson; Texas State College for 
Women, George P. Vose; University of Texas, David A. Hagerman, Glenn V. 
Russell; University of Toledo, Ina Hellstern, Eugene W. Schoch, Fred W. 
Staubach; Trinity College (Connecticut), Michael R. Campo; Tufts College, 
Benjamin J. Browne, Gilbert K. Krulee, Richard S. Rudner; Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, Harold Baer, Vincent J. Derbes, Thomas F. Fagley, John 
S. Griffin, Jr., John K. Hampton, Jr., Ernest Kun, William H. Sternberg. 


Union College and University (Albany Medical School), Pradisth Cheosakul ; 
University of Utah, Walter Hahn. 

Valparaiso University, Lyda Palmer; Vassar College, Shirlyn G. Brien, 
John J. Iorio, Elizabeth Meade, Philip Nochlin, Linda Weinberg; Villanova 
University, Martin J. Drury, Richard L. Sonne, Roy Washer; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, M. Franklin Ellmore; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Rad- 
ford College), Samuel L. Abbott, Jr., Richard W. Copeland, Jr., William FE. 
Merrill. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Paul J. Kirsch, David B. Tyler; 
Wake Forest College, James W. Long, Henry S. Stroupe; Western Washing- 
ton College of Education, Patricia Hieber; Washington University, Robert J. 
Glaser, Isaac L. Shechmeister, Phillip H. Starr; University of Washington, 
Victor Erlich, William J. Gore, William H. Harbold, Robert K. Jaedicke; 
Wayne University, Morton Rosenbaum; Wellesley College, Emily T. Wolff; 
Wesleyan University, Rudolf E. Haffner; West Virginia State College, 
Evelyn M. Peters; Western College for Women, Jenkin Davies; Western 
Reserve University, John F. Hall; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), 
Thomas F. Cummings; College of William and Mary (Norfolk), Elizabeth 
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M. Simcoe; Winthrop College, Armando R. A. del Cimmuto, Maurice J. 
Ingerson; Wisconsin State College (La Crosse), Mary H. Hebberd, Edith 
Wing; University of Wisconsin, Ann Bardeen, John J. Enck, Harold H. 
Hailer, Thomas J. Higgins, John M. Kuhlman, John F. Valleau, James R. 
Villemonte, Harry A. Waisman, Alvin Whitley; Wittenberg College, Carl W. 
Shanor; Wofford College, Kenneth D. Coates; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Ernest D. Wilson. 

Xavier University (Ohio), Frederick E. Wirth. 

Yale University, Vern Countryman, Albrecht Goetze, Henry Helson, 
Louis Meites, Laurence Michel, George W. Pierson, Donald F. Poulson, 
Charles L. Remington, J. P. Trinkaus, Wolf Vishniac, Morris A. Wessel; 
Yeshiva University, Arnold N. Lowan, Israel Young. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Brandeis University, Louis Schreiber; Fairleigh Dickinson College, Samuel 
Pleasants; Western Illinois State College, Richard C. Keeley; State University 
of New York—College for Teachers at Buffalo, Howard G. Sengbusch; Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Derek Colville; Union College (New York), Henry M. 
Butzel. 


Junior 


Brandeis University, Sidney Rosen; University of Chicago, Marianne 
Rigsbey; The City College, Harvey Golickman; University of Connecticut, 
Gregory T. Polletta; Dickinson College, H. Chace Davis, Jr., Amos B. 
Horlacher, Mary Margaret Kellogg; University of Florida, Nelson G. Williams; 
Iowa State College, Jack M. Anderson, Wallace A. Raab, Gerard P. Weeg; 
University of North Carolina, John N. Phillips; Ohio State University, Charles 
R. Foster; University of Rochester, William T. Burke, Jr., Richard H. 
Epstein, Alex J. Haggis, Gerald J. Miller, Richard L. Potter, Franklin W. 
Stahl, Robert C. Struthers; Syracuse University, Erich F. Bordne; University 
of Utah, Newell C. Remington; Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, 
George K. Brown (Ph.D., University of Edinburgh), North Stonington, Con- 
necticut; C. Willard Hart, Jr. (M.A., University of Virginia), Farmville, 
Virginia; W. Ivan Hoy (Ph.D., University of Edinburgh), Asheboro, North 
Carolina; George Kranzler (Graduate work, Columbia University), Brooklyn, 
New York; Robert F. Pearse, (Ph.D., University of Chicago), Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Socrates L. Rombakis, (Ph.D., University of Berlin), Dubuque, lowa; 
Peter Simon (M.A., Claremont Graduate School), Washington, D. C.; Hu- 
bert W. Turner (Graduate work, University of Iowa), Alta, lowa; Harold 
Zallen (Graduate work, Boston University), Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s central office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Administration—Dean of the College: Candidate should have a Ph.D. degree 
and experience in administration. Lutheran Church college in metropolitan 
New York area. Information regarding salary on request V 1331 


Business Administration and Economics: Man with doctor’s degree for college 
teaching appointment in Northeast. Previous teaching experience not alto- 
gether essential. V 1326 


Business Representative; to work outside the library. Beginning salary $3700- 
4300. Good working conditions (4 weeks’ vacation). Degrees in business ad- 
ministration and librarianship desired. Apply: Public Library, Evansville 8, 
Indiana. 


Chemistry: Midwest Lutheran small college is in need of a chemistry professor 
beginning September, 1954. Will seriously consider Ph.D. having reached age 
of retirement. V 1327 


Chemistry: Teacher of general, analytical, and physical chemistry to begin service 
next September in an accredited liberal arts college located in a Southwestern 
industrial city. Rank from instructorship through associate professorship; 
salary depending on training and experience. Master’s degree a minimum re- 
quirement; doctor’s degree preferred. Opportunities for summer teaching and 
part-time work as industrial consultant. V 1330 


Education: Assistant professor with specialist qualifications in the Teaching of 
Science (all types and school levels). Ph.D. or candidate; at least 3 years’ 
teaching experience; age, 25-35. Salary range, $4000-s000, Submit appli- 
cations to Dean N. V. Scarfe, Faculty of Education, University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


Physics: Small high-quality college, Pacific Coast, starting physics department in 
relation with physics departments of affiliated colleges, seeks man to teach intro- 
ductory and general physics courses. Ph.D. essential. Initial salary, $5000- 
6000; teaching load, 9 hours. V 1328 


Speech and Forensics: Instructor in speech and forensics and in remedial reading 
and speech improvement. Eastern woman’s college of high standing. A.M. 
degree and some experience desirable. Beginning September, 1954. V_ 1329 
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Teachers Available 


Administration—Dean: Man, 45, married, 3 children, Ph.D. Total of 18 years’ 
experience in both liberal arts and teachers colleges, 8 years’ experience as divi- 
sion head, member of American Association of University Professors, Music 
Educators National Conference, National Collegiate Players, Society of Verte- 
brate Paleontology, Music Teachers National Association; offices held in other 
professional societies; publications, public speaker, private pilot’s license; 
desire opportunity at administrative level to utilize interest and experience in 
widespread academic fields. A 4659 

Administration, English: Man, 38, veteran, married, 4 children. Ph.D., Harvard. 
12 years’ college teaching experience; 2'/: years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book published, 
1 in press, under contract for 2 others. A 4660 


Administration, Philosophy, Humanities: Man, 47, married, 2 children. U. S. 
Army veteran. A.B., A.M., Ph.D. from first-rank universities. 9 years’ teach- 
ing, 15 years’ executive and administrative experience. Have taught humani- 
ties, music, introduction to philosophy, history, ethics, aesthetics, metaphysics, 
theory of value, religion. Philosophical treatise published. Excellent refer- 
ences. A 4661 


Art, Education, and Industrial Arts: Man, 40, married. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. to 
be conferred in August, 1954. Kappa Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Epsilon Pi Tau, A.1.A.A., ACLATE. 5 years’ college teaching experience in 
Fine Arts; 2 years’ Industrial Arts; 2 years’ public school teaching in commercial 
art; 10 years’ in field as artist, art director, portrait painter, and designer; Fine 
Art one man exhibitions in the United States, Central America, and Europe; 
prefer a warm climate. Available September, 1954 A 4662 


Business Administration: Man, 28, family. Ph.D. in marketing and economics 
from major university. Interested in teaching marketing and/or advertising. 
Also interested in administrative position. 3 years of university teaching ex- 
perience, some business experience. Excellent references. Available fall, 1954. 

A 4663 


Business Administration, Secretarial Science: Woman, assistant professor with 
B.A., B.S., M.C. Ed., and 11 years of college teaching experience. Attended the 
Gregg Methods Conference at Northwestern, August, 1953. Specialties: Gregg 
shorthand, office management, typewriting, and methods of teaching commercial 
subjects. Member: N.O.M.A., A.A.U.W., and A.A.U.P. Excellent references. 
Available summer of 1954. A 4664 


Chemistry, Physical Science: Man, 37, family. Ph.D. (chemistry). Seek oppor- 
tunity to teach, in liberal arts atmosphere, a conceptual course in physical science 
for non-majors; general, analytical, or inorganic courses for majors; and conduct 
low-powered fundamental research. 8 years of academic, 2 of industrial experi- 
ence. A 4665 

Economics and Business Administration: Man, 49, married, 2 children, Ph.D. 
Broad teaching and research experience in university, college, and federal govern- 
ment service; several languages; publications. Have taught principles of 
economics, foreign trade, comparative economic systems, marketing, public 
finance, money and banking, history of economic thought, urban land economics. 
Available fall, 1954. Also interested in summer session teaching. A 4666 


Economics and Business Administration: Man, 42, married, Ph.D. Broad aca- 
demic and non-academic experience. Desire department headship (or other 
suitably responsible position) in good college preferably, but not necessarily, in 
Midwest or South. Available in summer or autumn of 1954. A 4667 
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Education: Man, 44, married, Ed.D. Social science major with 17 years’ experi- 
ence in secondary school teaching and administration. Considerable college and 
university teaching experience and more recently chairman of social science de- 
partment in a state teachers college. Prefer professorship in education in a 
university with opportunities for teaching graduate work, Scions references. 
Available September, 1954. A 4703 


Engineering: Civil engineer and educator with advanced degrees and broad back- 
ground of experience, interested in position as head of civil engineering depart- 
ment, full professor, or dean of engineering. Man, Ph.D., 40, married, children. 
Listed in Who's Who in Engineering, Who's Who in the West, and other biographi- 
cal dictionaries. Invite correspondence regarding September, 1954, — 

4909 

English: Man, 32, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 7 years’ college teaching. Special 
interest: American literature. Varied list of courses taught, at all levels of the 
undergraduate and graduate program, in composition, American and English 
literature. Available fall, 1954. A 4670 


English: Man, 41, veteran. Ph.D., University of Illinois. Phi Beta Kappa. 
16 years’ teaching experience; 8 years’ college teaching. Special interests: 
American literature and civilization, prose fiction, and 19th and 2oth century 
British literature. Have taught lower division courses, English and American 
survey and masterpiece courses, British and American novel, graduate courses 
and seminars in English and American literature; have directed M.A. and Ph.D. 
research. Publications. Interested in position in Midwest or Far West. - 

4671 

English: Man, 36. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Phi Beta Kappa. Six pub- 
lications, book in preparation. Major fields: 17th century English and Ameri- 
can literature. Teaching 7 years at two large universities: freshman literature 
and composition, public speaking, English novel, surveys of English and American 
literature, advanced American literature. Preference: east of Mississippi. 
Available September, 1954. A 4672 


English, Comparative, and Russian: Man, 35, single. Ph.D., Eastern university. 
6 years’ university teaching experience; 2 years’ lecturing with U. S. Army 
Information-Education Service. Fields: American literature, comparative 19th 
century novel, modern criticism, Russian novel, creative writing. Experience 
in editing. Publications: criticism and fiction. At present studying at the 
University of Paris. Available September, 1954. A 4673 


English and/or Library Administration: Man, 34, married, 2 children. B.A., 
B.S. in L.S., M.A., Ph.D. (American literature). Desire teaching position in 
liberal arts college or university; would consider library position with some 
teaching of English. years’ college library work; 5 years’ teaching college 
English. Courses taught: English and American surveys; contemporary litera- 
ture; freshman English; advanced grammar; Victorian literature; research for 
master’s thesis. Some publications and papers for scholarly societies. Available 
June, 1954. A 4674 

Fine Arts, History, Studio, Crafts, and Pedagogy Classes: Young woman. Cooper 
Union Art School and M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Stage designer, muralist and art specialist for the Federal Government. Taught 
at three leading universities, in elementary and secondary public schools, in 
institutions and adult organizations. A 4675 

French: Woman in middle years, native French, American citizen, Ph.D. 
At present assistant professor in large Western college; seek position in the East. 
Can also teach other modern languages and Latin. Special field: French litera- 
ture. A.A.U.P., M.L.A., L.S.A. Very good references; some —— ‘ 

497 
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Geography. Sater: Man, 34, married, children. Ph.D. in geography; courses 
and amy in geol ogy. Several publications. 4 years’ college teaching ex 
ence; 7 years’ military and;federal government work in related field. Svahble 
June or September, 1954. A 4707 

German Language and Literature, General Education (courses in the Humanities 
and Natural Sciences): Manin middle years. Ph.D., Wisconsin. Wide ex 
ence in Eastern and Southern colleges and universities. Special student, Har- 
vard 1952-53. Seek position as associate professor. Publications. Excellent 
references. A 4668 

Greek and/or Latin: Woman, 48, single. Thesis and all requirements for the 
Ph.D., except the oral examination, completed at Washington University. One 
published article. 18'/2 years’ teaching experience in secondary schools; chief 
subjects: Latin, English, and some Greek. Desire college teaching. Available 
this autumn. A 4677 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation: Man, 31, married, 4 children. A.B., 
M.A., course work will be com ~y for doctorate and dissertation well started 
in August, 1954. 4 years’ college teaching experience; also college coaching 
experience. Desire position as director of physical education and athletics. 
Invite correspondence concerning opening in September, 1954. Location no 
problem. A 4678 

Historian: Man, 35. Ph. D. (cum laude), Frankfurt University, strong historical 
background, 4 years’ college teaching. Fields of teaching: economics, phi- 
losophy, Latin and German. Can furnish excellent references. Available 
immediately, A 4706 

History: Man, 42. A.B., San Francisco State College; Ph.D. in history, Univer- 
sity of California; teaching experience in U. S. and abroad; one year at Heald’s 
College, San Francisco; last year Assistant Professor of History , Western Montana 
College of Education, Dillon; at present Superintendent of Schools in a Western 
State. Desire a college teaching position. A 4679 


History: Man, 46, married, 2 children. Native-born United States citizen. 
Protestant. Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. Major field: American his- 
tory. 18 years’ successful experience in teaching introductory and advanced 
courses (some on graduate level) in history (particularly American) in liberal 
arts colleges; also have taught American government and comparative govern- 
ment. Publications: book and articles. Visted i in national biographical direc- 
tories. Available September, 1954. A 4705 

Humanities, Human Relations: Man, Ph.D., retired. Internationally known 
scholar, dynamic speaker; excellent references. Desire visiting professorship or 
invitation for lectures. Salary secondary. A 4680 

Journalism: Man, 27, married, 2 children. B.A. 7 years’ wide, practical ex- 
perience; national, state recognition. Member honorary and professional socie- 
ties. Seek either full-time teaching position or one which will enable me to work 
toward M.A. A 4681 

Librarian, Head: Man; graduate library school and M.A. degree, some Ph.D. 
work; experienced head of active college library, now employed; knowledge of 
building planning, audio-visual services, library instruction; desire position as 
head librarian of outstanding liberal arts college or university; $6000. A 4682 


Mathematics: Man, 44, family. Ph.D. Experience mainly in applied mathe- 
mathics research in physical sciences, statistics, and biology. Also taught grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses. Numerous publications. A 4683 


Mathematics: Man, 42, American, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Associate pro- 
essor, 13 years’ college and university teaching experience, 4 years as de “rong in 
ead, 3 years’ applied mathematics in scientific development work. Stron 

applied mathematics and mathematics education at the college level. Mem 
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ship in national professional organizations, officer in one; scholastic honors, pub- 
lications. Prefer departmental headship with institution interested in providing 
a balance between good teaching and research. Excellent references. Position 


and salary open. Available June or September, 1954. A 4684 
Mathematics: Man, Ph.D. Now associate professor in liberal arts college, with 
10 years’ university and college teaching experience. A 4685 


Music: Woman; B.M.,M.M. Pupil of Tobias Mathay, London, England. Con. 
certized in America and Europe. ‘5 years’ college teaching experience. Subjects: 
piano, music history, musicology. Available summer school and fall, 1954. 

A 4686 

Music, Administration, and Music Education: Man, 49, married, children. 
Doctor’s degree, Eastern university. Now in charge music education, per- 
manent tenure, Midwestern university. Broad experience in higher education 
and in public schools; wide acquaintance in the field. Book and magazine ar- 
ticles published. Desire rank and responsibility in keeping with experience and 
ability. Available fall, 1954. A 4687 


Music Education: B.S. and M.A., University of Minnesota. Working on Ph.D. 
at University of Kansas, with fellowship in Graduate School. Interested in ad- 
ministrative and/or music education post with or without instrumental ensemble 
conducting. 12 years’ of successful teaching and administration in leading 
Midwestern state universities. Excellent references. Desire change. Pub- 
lished works. Available September, 1954. A 4688 


Musicologist: 39, long college experience; fields: music history, theory, analysis, 
ear training, piano, from freshman to graduate teaching and thesis supervision; 
also music course for non-music students; for some years chairman of depart- 
ment; excellent teaching record and administrative ability. Degrees: Ph.D. 
in musicology; minors in philosophy, archaeology; diplomas as conductor, 
composer, pianist. Many publications. Member of many learned societies. 

A 4708 

Pharmacologist-Physiologist: Ph.D., married man, 41. Experienced, inspiring 
teacher, productive investigator; capable of organizing an efficient, hard-work- 
ing research team functioning on the basis of cooperation and mutual respect. 
Demonstrated originality, initiative, and linguistic, writing and public speaking 
abilities. Prefer situation favorable for development of basic and clinical renal 
electrolyte studies. Will consider offer from institution with good academic 
practice and an administration that respects creative teaching and scholarship. 

A 4689 

Philosophy: Man, married. A.B. and B.D. in Europe, M.A., Ph.D. (Yale). 11 
yeafs’ teaching experience. Special experience in downtown education. Head 
of department and full professor. Special fields: Kant, political philosophy, 
philosophy of religion, social ethics. Taught also logic, history of philosophy, 
ethics, philosophy of science, epistemology. Organized a new department. Re- 
search foundations of social ethics. Professional lecturer. Experience in com- 
munity promotion of education. Want change fall, 1954 and summer one 

A 4690 

Philosophy, English Literature, and Economics: M.A., University of Oxford, 
England; 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S. A. Desire appointments for summer, 1954 and 
for academic year 1954-55. A 4691 

Physical Science: See Chemistry, A-4665. 

Physics: Man, mature age, married, 1 child. Ph.D. Sigma Xi. Experience in 
engineering, liberal arts, teachers colleges. Chief interest in classroom teaching. 
Interested in connection with institution having strong physics department. 
Available summer or fall, 1954. A 4704 
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Physiology, Human and General; Pharmacology: Husband-wife skilled teaching 
and research team, possessing initiative, originality, and perseverance, who 
enjoy working with students. Major research interests: renal physiology and 
pharmacology. A 4692 

Political Science: Man, 31, married, 2 children. M.A., Chicago; Ph.D. require- 
ments completed at Chicago except ‘for thesis in process. College teaching experi- 
ence. Available September, 1954. A 4693 


Political Science: Married man, 40, available fall, 1954. Theory, American 
government all levels, comparative government, world politics and relations. 5 
years’ university teaching; Ph.D. from leading university. Also trained jour- 
nalist; variety of publications; widely travelled; 4 years’ military, mainly staff 
and MG in Orient. Excellent references. A 4694 


Political Science, History: Ph.D., professor, 10 years of varied college and uni- 
versity teaching and research; American national, state, and local government 
and administration; international relations; important state and local govern- 
mental experience; varied publications, one book; now preparing book in 
foreign government field. Salary open. A 4695 


Political Science, International Relations: Man, 33, Ph.D. (except dissertation 
in progress), Columbia University. Graduate of Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, 1951. 5 years’ university teaching in international relations and 
Russian studies. Also competent to teach comparative government and political 
theory. Fulbright fellow, 1952. Experienced in journalism and research 
project work; § years a writer and editor for major daily newspaper. Lectured 
widely, including radio and television panels. Will consider any location. 
Available summer, fall of 1954. A 4696 


Russian, Czech, Spanish: Man, married, family, middle aged. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
leading universities. Protestant, 10 years’ experience in American universities 
and colleges, 2-year fellowship, foreign travel and study. Also qualified to teach 
elementary Spanish and instrumental music. Present rank, professor modern 
languages. Location is more important than salary and rank. Excellent refer- 
ences and health. Available summer or fall, 1954. A 4697 


Sociology; Anthropology minor: Man, 34, family. M.A.and M.S. Ph.D. thesis 
well advanced; course work done; and written comprehensive examinations 
passed. Some administrative experience. College teaching since 1947. Special 
interest in race relations, family life, public opinion and propaganda. Full 
credentials available. Prefer college or university, public or private, in Mountain 
West. A 4698 

Speech: Man, 25, married. M.A., expect to complete Ph.D., August, 1954. 
Experience in college teaching speech fundamentals, discussion and debate, 
public speaking, speech for teachers. Minors in drama and English. Publica- 
tions in public address, theatre history. Available September, 1954, for college 
or university teaching. A 4699 


Speech (Theatre and Radio): Man, 28, married, 2 children. Expect to receive 
Ph.D. in August, 1954. 7 years’ teaching experience at 3 universities. Excel- 
lent references. Published plays and articles. Listed in Who's Who in the South 
and Southwest. Specialties: playwriting, scriptwriting, theatre history and 
criticism. Have also taught public speaking, voice and diction, radio, directing, 
and acting. Desire associate or assistant professorship in any area of the country. 
Available September 1, 1954. A 4700 


Textiles, Merchandise Siento Women’s Apparel: Woman, single. M.A., 
1947, "Eastern university. Graduate work was in College and University C ur. 
riculum and Teaching. Commercial background i in textiles, and dress design- 
ing (custom and manufacturing). 15 years’ teaching experience on college and 
university level in East. Courses taught: textiles in programs of Re- 
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tailing, Interior Decorating, Textile Design, Costume Design. Have also taught a 
wide range of subjects in clothing area in professional design schools, and in home 
economics departments. Am interested in permanent university or college posi- 
tion combining teaching and administration. Presently employed in a college 
of arts and sciences. Available September, 1954. A 4701 
Zoology: Man, 43, family, Ph.D., University of Michigan, present rank, associate 
professor. Fields of interest: invertebrate, limnology, entomology, parasitology. 
Practical as well as academic experience, round-world travel. 30 publications. 
Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Sigma. Desire teaching in an institution en- 
couraging research. A 4702 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


$16 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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